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Enter Juin His Gates With 
Chanksygining 


oN fae H2 the march of the pears our recurring national holidays are as eminences 
A | , Ke 2) from which the traveler gains a broader, clearer biew of the route which 
ey) Pe he has trabersed and of that which lies ahead. Above the noisp exu- 
————~ herance, the feasting and the festivity which are the minor concomitants 
of their observance, these great anniversaries, like peaks above the plain, lift 
themselves into the purer atmosphere of true patriotism and of that highest religion 
twhich is the expression of man’s dutp to his fellowman and to his God. 
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To each on-coming generation these occasions interpret afresh the ideals and the 
aspirations of America. They speak of the price at which our great heritage of 
liberty and of equal opportunity was bought, and charge us to safequard it and to 
pass it on unimpaired to those tho shall follow. 


We approach the observance of Thanksgiving Dap, a festival born out of the hard- 
ships suffered bp the Plymouth colonists and first observed in gratitude for their 
Deliverance from threatened famine. Bince that far-off event in 1621, the Dap has 
been obserbed many times, sometimes under the lowering clouds of war, internal 
dissension, or industrial unrest, but happily oftener under the sunshine of peace 
and prosperity. 


Perhaps never has there been greater occasion for national thanksgiving than just 
at this time. Business and industrial conditions as a whole were never better. 
There is berp little involuntary unemployment and wages are at a level which 
spells prosperity and high purchasing power for the workers. Agriculture is 
emerging from the shadows into the sunshine. The burden of taxation is in 
process of readjustment and reduction. Our war loans to other nations habe either 
been funded or are in process of earlp adjustment. Conditions abroad are bastlp 
improved over those of a peat ago. And the list of national blessings might be 
lengthened almost indefinitely. 


Ut is therefore fitting that the President of the Gnited States, following long es- 
tablished precedent, should have set apart Thursday, Movember 26, as a dap of 
national thanksgiving to Almighty God for all His bounties, and that the people of 
this fabored land should observe the dap in spirit as well as in outward form. 
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We offer intelligent, experienced and reliable 
service to the forest industries of the North and 
South. 


Timber estimates and maps. 

Aerial surveys. 

Topographic surveys. 

Selective logging plans. 

Forest fire prevention plans. 

Timber trespass and fire damage appraisals. 
Second growth forest investigations. 
Reforestation. 

Land examinations and soil surveys. 
Statistical reports on timber problems. 
Mill efficiency studies. 

Consulting forestry work. 

Timber financing. 

Timber brokerage. 

Resort and lake frontage developments. 


Banzhaf ¢Watson Ine. 


Forest Engineers 
Milwaukee New Orleans 


Official Foresters—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfg’s Assoc. 
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Improved Mechanical 

Processes Produce °” BEST#*" 
ECHANICAL processes employed in 


the manufacture of American Win- 
dow Glass Company’s glass have been im- 
proved to eliminate all guesswork—uniform 
quality results are assured. 
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Our elliptical trade mark appears on every 
box of the genuine. 


Sold by reliable jobbers and 
dealers in every community 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
BEST = BEST“ 
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Loading 


Packed even and snug to prevent shucking. 
Bundles are wire-bound — they do not break 
open. Water-proof paper aprons at doors 
to protect from moisture and dirt. Separated 
by widths and grades for easy unloading. 
Only dry, clean, tight cars used. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Center of Fine 


Wood working 
99 
o 
s? 22 
ee % 6 


Hardwood Flooring 
Maple Beech Birch Oak * 




















Underwood 
Specials 


2 cars 4/4 No. 1 common Ash. 

4 cars 4/4 No. 1 common Basswood. 

I car 5/4 No. 2 and Better Basswood. 

1 car 6/4 No. 1 and Better Basswood. 

2 cars 4/4 Select and Better Birch. 

1 car 8/4 Select and Better Birch. 

l car 4/4x4"—1 and 2 Face Hard Maple. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 2 Common Hard Maple. 

1 car 4x6—10 to 16’ Rock Elm Hearts. 


A Complete Stock of 
DRY HEMLOCK AND 
NORTHERN WHITE PINE 


Give us a trial. We guarantee 
to please. 


Ndarwadd \G eae 
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Social Value of Good Farm Buildings 


ARM EXPERTS AND POLITICIANS are getting much front- 
page space for their opinions about what is the matter with 
agriculture. We hear and read discussions about increasing 

tenantry, the probability that artificially increased prices will have 
a bad effect in further inflation of farm capital values, the lack 
of price balance between what the farmer buys and what he sells, 
the rapid growth of cities, the dwindling of farm population, the 
resulting increase in size of individual farms and so on. It is a 
vast problem and one that statesmen and publicists as well as 
farmers are taking very seriously. 

But. it is worth noting that many people who are urging agri- 
cultural reforms are not interested in farm life. They are in- 
terested in cheap and abundant food or in having abundant profits 
accrue to absentee landlords. Such desires as these can be very 
lively and sincere and yet not extend to the sort of life actually 
lived on American farms. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the reformers who do — 
not have a care for the quality of farm life are overlooking some- 
thing very vital; something that if not cared for may in the long 
run defeat their other objectives. It is at least conceivable that 
American farmers might in time be reduced to the low standards 
of European peasants, living in huts and working hard for meager 
returns. No one expects this to happen, but it is at least think- 
able. Should it happen, it would be a staggering blow to American 
industry; for it would automatically destroy a big and profitable 
market for manufactured goods. A man who has little income 
has little to spend. For that matter, the dwindling market for 
manufactured goods would be but one ill effect of the decay of 
farm life. Workers who have small incomes are forced back more 
and more upon hand labor, which is notoriously inefficient and out 
of key with American methods. It is not certain that a sharp de- 


cline of farm incomes would really result in a cheap supply of 
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food. In fact quite the contrary result is likely to follow. And 
quite as serious as anything would be the development in the 
American population of a great body of backward people, as much 
out of tune with American institutions as are the in-coming 
European peasants who give statesmen so much uneasiness. 

This, admittedly, is an extreme statement of the case. The 
wide-spread anxiety over the problem will certainly forestall such 
a situation. But after all it is a matter of degree; and a careful 
observer who sees all sides of the question will hardly be content 
until American farmers have the opportunity of building a country 
life as dignified and interesting and satisfying to them as urban 
life is to city dwellers. Retail lumbermen are probably not in a 
position to contribute a large amount to the settling of the eco- 
nomic problems involved, but they are in a position to do their 
bit toward fostering one of the basic requirements of satisfactory 
farm life; namely, good buildings. Attractive and efficient build- 
ings are both a cause and an effect of a satisfactory standard of 
living. Much can be done in the way of better building design, in 
working out better methods of financing and in straight-out educa- 
tion about the importance of these things. It is to the interest 
not only of country retailers but also of the whole lumber industry 
to see that whatever can be done along this line is done. 


Closer Utilization Defers Wood Shortage 


T THE WOOD UTILIZATION conference held at Syracuse, 

N. Y., last week a speaker stressed the relation between 

timber supply and wood utilization, suggesting that advances 
aiready made in the use of wood have postponed the day of 
shortage. It is known, of course, that existing forests can be 
replaced, but as trees are being cut faster than they are being 
grown a time must come when there will be a shortage unless 
the products of the present forests are made to go farther. 
That is to say not only that more of each tree must be used but 
that each piece of wood shall be put to its most profitable use. 

As so often has been said, the problem of timber supply is 
not to be solved by tree growing alone; conservation through 
closer and more efficient utilization is an indispensable factor. 
For a long time it was thought that the growing of trees was 
a problem to be solved by a small group. Then it was assumed 
that the problem of closer utilization also must be solved by the same 
group. It is now quite generally admitted that everybody must have 
a part in the program that is designed to perpetuate the timber 
supply. Not only must the public do its share through tax reform, 
fire protection and in kindred ways, but it must be willing to use the 
lowest grade of lumber suited to any given purpose, and it must 
preserve and protect the wood it uses from the destructive 
forces of air and soil. 

Discussion of the question of timber supply inevitably dis- 
closes the need of more research, investigation and experiment, 
and for the widest possible dissemination of information re- 
garding the progress that has been made in methods of refores- 
tation and in the utilization and preservation of wood in use. 
Science must more and more be brought to the aid of industry, 
scientists and lumbermen working hand and hand, each in their 
own sphere. Considering the relative youth of the lumber in- 
dustry, the progress already attained is most encouraging, and 
if “men interested in wood utilization now have their sleeves 
rolled up,” more rapid advance will be achieved as forces be- 
come organized and the needs and opportunities become more gen- 
erally understood. 


Developments in the Selling of Lumber 


ELLING AS A FUNCTION distinct from producing or warehous- 
ing is a modern development; but that it has become an im- 
portant factor in the modern commercial system is evidenced 

by the fact that the salesman is among the most highly paid of 
workers. Sales ability u--d to be measured in terms of friendship, 
camaraderie or favoritism, it is now more commonly measured in 
knowledge of the intrinsic values of the goods offered and of their 
adaptability to various needs and uses. Often discovery of a new 
use or adaptation is the very flower of salesmanship. 

Throughout the lumber industry has come a more adequate appre- 
ciation of the part that selling must perform in perpetuating the 
use of wood, and consequently the industry itself. While there is 
no fear that the lumber industry will cease to exist, there is evi- 
dence in abundance that already it is facing competition in materials 
and in methods of merchandising them that threaten to restrict its 
markets. A late census report shows that in the United States, 








starting with about fifteen feet in 1809, the per capita consumption 
of lumber steadily increased, until in 1908 it was about 525 feet. 
It then dropped to about 240 feet in 1922, rising again to about 340 
feet in 1923. Many causes doubtless combine to influence the con- 
sumption of building materials; but in view of the increased pro- 


duction of commodities that have supplanted lumber and of the part 
that sales promotion has performed in marketing them, it is a fair 
inference that wood has suffered from inadequate merchandising. 

Lumbermen, as already intimated, have improved their merchan- 
dising methods, and in every branch of the industry lumber is being 
more generally sold, instead of being merely warehoused. These 
developments in merchandising methods are numerous and varied; 
but all have the single aim to do justice to wood as the most adapt- 
able of building materials. Some of these methods are perhaps 
but temporary expedients, but others undoubtedly are of the utmost 
significance to producers and distributors of wood. All deserve 
careful scrutiny, for it is to the interest of the industry as a whole 
that every step gained shall be permanent in order that wood may 
retain its place in the sun. 

It is a good thing for any industry at intervals to make a survey, 
to take an inventory of its problems and the progress it has made 
in solving them. It is especially appropriate that the lumber in- 
dustry just now should have such survey of its merchandising, and 
this service has just been performed for it by I. N. Tate, assistant 
general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Spokane, Wash., in an 
address at the School of Forestry, Yale University. The title of 
Mr. Tate’s address, the first instalment of which appears on pages 
50-51, is “Modern Trends in Lumber Selling.” It is one of a series 
made possible by the relief fund of the 20th Engineers (Forest). 
While Mr. Tate has treated his subject from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer of lumber, his address is replete with informative sug- 
gestions for all lumbermen. He has not only reviewed the condi- 
tions that have made the lumber business what it is with its own 
peculiar problems, but he has pointed to some of the more recent 
developments that can not be left out of consideration in any plan 
for the effective merchandising of lumber. 





Better Building Is Given Impetus 


WELL DESIGNED AND WELL BUILT home, whether large 
A or small, is not only a source of lasting satisfaction to its 

occupants but an economic and social asset to the community 
and to the nation. Every house that is built should contribute 
something to the satisfaction of the esthetic sense of the com- 
munity, as well as being a comfortable place for a family to live in, 
Contrariwise, builders of houses which do not meet these primary 
requirements of a good home, to that extent fail to measure up to 
their responsibilities to those who are to occupy them, and to the 
communities where they are to be fixtures, presumably for many 
years. 

These were the dominant ideas, expressed over and over again in 
varying forms by different speakers, at the three days’ meeting of 
the American Construction, Council held in Chicago this week. 
Architects, building contractors and material men, each viewing the 
situation from his own angle, were unanimous in expressing the con- 
viction that the greatest service which the building industry can 
render to the public at this time is to throw the entire weight of its 
influence in the direction of helping to raise the public taste and 
standards in matters pertaining to building, particularly the con- 
struction of homes of moderate or even low cost—the so called 
“small house,” which, as one speaker said, is the typical American 
dwelling. Notwithstanding the splendid work that has been done 
by the small house service bureau of the American Institute of 
Architects, the national better homes movement, the numerous 
“Own Your Home” expositions and other agencies, in educating the 
public taste, it is in this field that the “jerry builder” still finds his 
opportunity, and therefore, where the most remains to be accom- 
plished. 

It is an encouraging omen when an organization like the Amer- 
ican Construction Council, embracing in its nation-wide scope all 
interests relating to the construction industry, makes better build- 
ing, and particularly the building of better homes, the dominant 
note of its annual convention. Many other questions of great im- 
portance to the building industry, such as labor supply and wages, 
apprentice training, and the financing of building operations—to 
mention only a few—are pressing for solution, but these matters 
were to a great extent subordinated to the consideration of the main 
theme of better building. It is safe to assert that the addresses 
and discussions strengthened the determination of all who attended 
the meeting to do all in their power to foster the cause of better 
building in their several communities. 





THAT theory of merchandizing that requires “showing the goods” 
has reached its highest development in the complete homes built by 
lumbermen in many sections. Pictures and plans are good and min- 
iature models are excellent, but the “life size” structure is invincible 
as a sales argument. A few years ago nobody would have thought 
such a development of merchandizing possible, but reports indicate 
that the complete house will be used more and more as a means of 
selling lumber. 
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Substantial Gain in New Business 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—Telegraphic 

reports received today by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association from 351 of the 
larger softwood mills of the country, for the 
week ended Nov. 14, indicated decreases in 
production and shipments and an increase in 
new business, as compared with reports for the 
previous week. In comparison with the same 
period a year ago, there were increases in pro- 
duction and new business and a decrease in 
shipments. 

For the 104 West Coast mills, the unfilled or- 
ders were 312,556,927 feet, as against 284,- 
261,597 feet for 104 mills a week earlier. Un- 
filled order reports from the Southern Pine As- 
sociation were not received in time for com- 
pilation for this statement. 

Altogether the 351 comparable reporting mills 
had shipments 87 percent and orders 107 per- 
cent of actual production. For the 129 south- 
ern pine mills; these percentages were respec- 
tively 110 and 129; and for the West Coast 
mills, 76 and 109. Of the reporting mills, the 
344 with an established normal production for 
the week of 213,667,978 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 104 percent, shipments 88 percent and 
orders'111 percent thereof. 


The figures for last week, the week before, 
with 353 mills reporting, and the same week 
last year, when 358 mills reported, follow: Pro- 
duction — 222,252,923 feet, against 226,229,262 
feet the week before, and 207,894,362 feet last 
year. Shipments—192,482,409 feet, against 
218,726,765 feet the week before, and 195,998,- 
845 feet last year. Orders—238,223,095 feet, 
against 211,262,052 feet the week before, and 
228,292,902 feet last year. 

A comparison of the reported lumber move- 
ment for the first forty-six weeks of this year 
with the same period of 1924 follows: Produe- 
tion—11,116,089,049 feet, against 10,637,332,- 
432 feet; 1925 increase, 478,756,617 feet. Ship- 
ments—10,973,255,536 feet, against 10,554,801,- 
622 feet; increase, 418,453,914 feet. Orders— 
10,791,726,590 feet, against 10,292,993,105 feet; 
increase, 498,733,485 feet. 


Reports of the California pine mills were not 
received in time for publication this week. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 104 mills report- 
ing for the week ended Nov. 14 was 9 percent 
above production, and shipments were 31 per- 
cent below new business. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 56 percent was for fu- 
ture water delivery, amounting to 60,799,547 
feet, of which 41,579,431 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 19,220,116 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 1,447 cars (ap- 
proximately 43,410,000 feet). Forty-two per- 
cent of the week’s shipménts moved by water, 
amounting to 31,518,025 feet, of which 23,076,- 
277 feet moved coastwise and intereoastal, and 
8,441,748 feet export. Rail shipments totaled 
1,314 cars (approximately 39,420,000 feet), and 
local deliveries, 4,557,007 feet. Unshipped do- 
mestic cargo orders total 108,934,069 feet; for- 
eign, 115,482,858 feet, and rail trade, 2,938 cars. 

Labor Conditions in Fir District 

Fir logging and lumbering have as yet 
shown but little indications of slacking, ac- 
cording to the Four L Bulletin. Labor turn- 
over in those industries continues extremely 
light, and in a measure this accounts for the 
few jobs being offered. Present indications 
are that fir logging camps and sawmills will 
continue operations until Christmas shutdown, 
although it is reported that curtailment. of 
lumber production is being considered in sev- 
eral districts. _A slight surplus of labor was 
noticeable in the Grays Harbor district. Good 
weather has permitted all kinds of outdoor 
work to proceed uninterruptedly. Summer 
logging in the Inland Empire is being brought 
to a close, and several large camps were shut 


down last week for the season. Planing mills 
are operating little more than half time. The 
usual general shutdown of pine sawmills is 
not far off. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two more mills reporting, showed 
slight decreases in production and shipments, 
and a substantial increase in new business. 

The California Redwood Association re- 
ports a slight decrease in production, with 
considerable decreases in shipments and new 
business, in comparison with reports for the 
week before. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction) with three fewer mills reporting, 
showed production and shipments about the 
same, and a good gain in new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, indicated 
some decrease in production, considerable de- 
crease in shipments, with orders somewhat be- 
low those reported for the week earlier. 

The hardwood mills of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reported from 15 mills production as 1,211,000 
feet; shipments, 3,141,000 feet, and orders, 
2,509,000 feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
reports, from 95 units, production as 11,044,- 
805 feet; shipments, 16,333,485 feet, and or- 
ders, 20,298,977 feet. The normal production 
of these units is 16,532,000 feet. 

For the last 21 weeks all hardwood mills 
reporting to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association give production 338,558,- 
850 feet; shipments, 395,820,164 feet, and or- 
ders, 430,835,864 feet. 

[Barometers of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association appear on page 54.— 
EDITOR. } 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorRFOLK, VA., Nov. 19.—For the week ended 
Nov. 14, thirty-nine mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a nor- 
mal production figure of 11,970,000 feet, man- 
ufactured 10,541,429 feet, shipped 8,084,769 
feet, and booked orders for 6,466,013 feet. 


Buys Box Concern’s Property 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 17.—Announcement has 
been made of the purchase by the Miller Man- 
ufacturing Co. of the equipment and business 
of the Alleghany Box Co., of this city, an old 
established concern that has been in business 
for the last thirty-five years. T. B. Saunders, 
vice president of the Miller Manufacturing Co., 
announces that the plant of the Alleghany Box 
Co. will be closed down and the capacity of the 
plant of the purchasing company increased suf- 
ficiently to take care of the additional business. 


New Building Material Developed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—A new build- 
ing material which, it is claimed, will reduce 
the cost of house building by 20 percent, has 
been developed in England, according to a re- 
port from the American consulate in London. 

The material is called ‘‘ Factocrete,’’ and is 
deseribed as being a cross between concrete and 
wood, being as durable and as easily molded or 
cast as the former, and as easily sawn, nailed, 
screwed or polished as wood. It is made in two 
varieties, water-resisting and absorbent, so that 
it may be used for both outside and inside walls 
and fittings of a house. 

By using this material in units, it is claimed 
that a house can be erected with the aid of 20 
percent skilled and 80 percent unskilled labor 
in twelve to sixteen days. The units can be 
adapted to any type of house, thereby avoiding 
a stereotyped appearance. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—Following are 
f.o.b. mill prices, Nov. 8 to 14, of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 
r S4S 


Edge grain— ° 
1x3” Bé&better...$76.86 1x 8” No. 1...... 34.00 

Flat grain— 1: et ye Oe eee 22.24 
1x4” B&better... 48.99 3st ONG Succes 17.51 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 18.42 1x12” No. 1...... 54.00 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 22.01 p> 1) i a ee 23.57 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 17.30 Longleaf Timbers, S4S, 

Dimension, 2x4” 16’ 20’ and Under 
ING EM eadaaucdeee 27.00 8” and under... 28.25 
ING Ba dad Kanaxt 23.50 Be cdcunadwdeedes 43.25 


Ships Largest Cargo to Florida 


Montcomery, ALA., Nov. 17.—After return- 
ing from an extensive motor trip through Flor- 
ida where he observed the serious condition of 
the retail lumber business because of the short- 
age of lumber caused by the railroad embargo, 
E. 8. MeSwain, owner and manager of the Me- 
Swain Lumber Co., local manufacturer and 
wholesaler, has chartered and placed in serv- 
ice three steamers which will carry lumber to 
Miami, Fla., where it will be distributed through 
the MeSwain company yards. 

These vessels, in their first trip last week, 
carried more than two million feet of lumber, 
which included high grade flooring, interior trim 
and other items. This shipment, valued at 
$150,000, it is claimed, was the largest single 
lumber shipment ever made by any wholesale 
lumber firm in Montgomery. These vessels will 
make regular trips until the railroads are in a 
position to handle the freight consigned to 
booming sections of Florida. The McSwain 
Lumber Co., with offices in the Bell Building, 
here, was organized in January, 1920, and un- 
der the éfficient management of Mr. McSwain 
and with the able assistance of W. H. Dean and 
other co-workers, has become one of the leading 
lumber concerns in Alabama. 


Set Dates for Grade-Marking Meetings 


New OrLeEANS, La., Nov. 16.—Standardiza- 
tion and grade-marking meetings will be held 
in Shreveport, La., Boston, Mass., Houston, 
Tex., Little Rock, Ark., and Birmingham, Ala., 
under the auspices of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the local lumbermen’s organizations, 
according to an announcement of H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. The Shreveport meeting will be held 
Nov. 23, sponsored by the Shreveport Lumber- 
men’s Club; the Boston meeting, Dec. 4, spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association; the Houston meeting, Dee. 
10, arranged by the Houston Hoo-Hoo Club; 
and the Little Rock meeting, Jan. 14, in charge 
of the Little Rock Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Birmingham meeting date has 
been set tentatively for Dee. 18. 

For the Shreveport meeting, invitations have 
been sent to lumber retailers at Texarkana and 
Lewisville, Ark., Marshall, Tex., and Monroe, 
Ruston, Mansfield, Gibsland, Minden and Bossi- 
er. The local committee in charge of the 
meeting is L. C. Allen, president of the lumber- 
men’s club; O. N. Cloud, F. J. Hortig and 
S. E. Lyons. The banquet will be held at the 
Youree Hotel at which E. A. Frost, president 
of the Southern Pine Association, will preside 
as toastmaster. 

The meeting of the building interests in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 4, has been arranged as a feature in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Boston, Dee. 5. Sev- 
eral hundred retailers throughout the State are 
expected to arrive in time for the grade-marking 
banquet. 
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Outlet for Mahogany Trimmings 

In the manufacture of mahogany lumber in 
thicknesses of %-inch, %-inch, 1 inch, 14% inches, 
1% inches and 2 inches we trim from the ends 
of our boards pieces which are from 4 inches to 
17 inches long, mostly clear stock, but uot always 
square on both ends. We wish to find a market 
for this class of trimmings, also for long mahogany 
strips which are either waney or wormy. We 
imagine this product would work nicely in the 
manufacture of wood novelties.—INQUIRY NO. 
1,645. 

[This inquiry comes from one of the larger 
mahogany concerns, whose name will be given 
to interested readers on request.—EbI!ToR. | 


Manufacture of Grain Doors 

I want to put in a grain door factory here to 
take care of my surplus of low grade boards. Can 
you give me any information or direct me to any- 
body who can give me any information regarding 
the construction and equipment of such a plant’? 
I would like to get in touch with somebody who 
ean tell how many machines, and what kind I 
would want, how big a building to erect and how 
big a capacity would be easiest handled. I would 
appreciate any information along this line you can 
give me.—INQUIRY No. 1,645. 

[This inquiry comes from a Mississippi Jum- 
ber manufacturing concern. As the manufac- 
ture of grain doors is a relatively simple proc- 
ess, these doors are not infrequently made by 
lumber manufacturers as a sort of side line 
and as a means of providing an outlet for low- 
grade boards somewhat after the fashion con- 
templated by this inquirer. One of the larger 
lumber concerns in Chicago at times has made 
these doors in a rough shed, evidently merely 
thrown together for that purpose in the yard. 
Probably, about all the machinery required 
would be a cut-off saw, a rip saw and possibly a 
jointer for smoothing up the sawed edges of 
boards that it is necessary to rip. 

Readers are invited to give any additional 
information they may have available on this 
subject.— EpITor. | 





All Heart Longleaf Dimension 

Can you tell us the approximate wholesale price 
today on 2 by 12—16 No. 1 longleaf yellow pine 
all heart? Also the approximate price on clear 
cypress and tank cypress? Also the name of sev- 
eral shippers who can furnish all heart longleaf 
yellow pine ?—INquiry No. 1,646. 

[This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin lum- 
ber concern and is published for the benefit of 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who can 
supply the material asked for. The name of 
the inquirer will be given on request.—EpITor. | 


Yard Location and Lumber Shed 

I am expecting to start an entire new lumber 
yard in the near future in order to be ready for 
the spring trade. I have a choice of three loca- 
tions, two of them on the main street in town, 
but four to six blocks from the railway tracks. 
The other location is on the tracks, but on a back 
street and a rather obscure place to get into. I 
should like some advice as to the advantage of 
one of these locations over the other. 

I also wish to have modern and uptodate lum- 
ber sheds and office as well as warehouse for mill- 
work, roofing, builders hardware etc. I also ex- 
pect to handle a lot of cement, which is the big- 
gest problem as to deciding this location. If you 
ean offer any suggestions as to locating the yard 
or plans for buildings I shall appreciate it very 
much.—Inquiry No. 1,644. 

[This Illinois inquirer asks several questions 
that are hard to answer and the best that can 
be done is to offer him some suggestions. 

Many dealers consider location an important 
factor in their success; partly because it is an 
advantage to be within easy reach of customers, 
but mostly because a prominent and central loca- 
tion keeps the yard constantly before the public 
mind. However, it is believed that the disad- 
vantage of an obscure location can be overcome 
more easily than the disadvantage of a long 
haul from the railroad. The location contem- 


plated by this inquirer is near a good sized 
city, from the yards of which he may expect 


some competition. It is therefore important 
that he keep his handling costs low. The way 
to meet the competition of a city yard, of course, 
is in service rather than in price; but a low 
overhead will be an aid of considerable im- 
portance. A yard built on the railroad and 
planned so that stock can be handled to the 
bins with gravity rolls has a very real advan- 
tage. 

The suggestion is made, therefore, of course 
to be supplemented and corrected by the in- 
quirer’s own knowledge of the local situation, 
that he build his yard on the railroad, planning 
it in such a way that he can make good use of 
mechanical help. It would be advisable, how- 
ever, for him to post around the town a few 
large signs, done by a competent sign painter. 
It may be that from time to time he can rent 
a show window uptown and put a lively display 
in it. He can also probably think of other 
ways of keeping his yard in the center of public 
attention. 

To this inquirer has been sent also a copy 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s pamphlet, 
‘*Shed Plans and Suggestions,’’ as well as 
proofs and reprints of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
articles describing and illustrating sheds and 
yard Jayout.—Epiror. | 


“Trimpack” Method of Cutting Trim 


Ifave you any information or advertisements on 
“Trimpack,’’ which is a new departure in packing 
and cutting door and window trim? If so, will 
you please refer us to the advertisers, or the issue 
of your publication in which the method is adver- 
tised ?—INQuIRY No. 1,623. 

[This inquiry comes from the midwest sales 
branch of a large western lumber manufactur- 
ing concern. It is published to give readers 
an opportunity to supply any information they 
may have regarding this method of cutting 
door and window trim. The name of the in- 
quirer will be furnished on requst.—EbrTor. ] 


White Pines on Northern Woodlot 


One of our good friends in this city has a farm 
at Mantorville, Minn., on which there are forty 
old growth white pine trees, running approximately 
36 inches at the butt and 60 feet high, which he 
is desirous of selling. Can you advise us the name 
of any lumber dealer, manufacturer or sawmill 
man in that locality who would be interested in 
buying these trees? Anything that you can do in 
this matter will be greatly appreciated.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,634. 

[Of course the obvious means of disposing of 
these trees would be to sell them to a sawmill 
concern as near as possible to Mantorville. 
Lists available to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
do not show a sawmill very close to that place. 
The inquiry is published for the benefit of pos- 
sible buyers. The name of the inquirer will be 
furnished en request.—EDITOR. | 


Cash and Carry Lumber Yard 


We have sometimes read in your journal of 
retail lumber business being conducted on a cash- 
and-earry plan. Will you kindly put us in the 
way of getting what information may be available 
on such a proposition, and if possible give us the 
names of some firms that are operating in this 
way.— INQUIRY No. 1,633. 

[This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
concern in Michigan. At various times the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has_ published brief 
news items regarding selling for cash and mak- 
ing delivery at the yards, as well as regarding 
concerns that actually operated cash-and-carry 
yards. One such concern called its yard a 
‘*lumberteria,’’ adopting the terminology of 
the ‘‘help yourself’? lunchrooms, now plentiful 
in the larger cities of the United States. 

Readers who have operated cash-and-carry 
yards, or who know of concerns that are operat- 
ing such yards, are invited to furnish this in- 
formation for the benefit of this inquirer and 
others.— Ep1Tor. } 
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RUNNING LOGS 


Many lives are lost in the 
hazardous occupation of run- 
ning logs down the stream. 
When the rivers are swollen, 
logs, ice and boats are borne 
swiftly down over rocky rap- 
ids, sometimes driven on ledges 
or made fast on sand banks, 
and sometimes entangled with 
fallen trees. When the logs 
become wedged together in a 
narrow part of the stream, or 
among the rocks, they form 
what are called jams, and all 
motion is suspended. Then the 
drivers, in applying the axe 
or the lever, to loosen again 
the huge floating field of tree 
trunks, are often exposed to 
great peril. The removal of 
one log, and sometimes one 
blow of the axe, sets three 
acres of timber from their 
deadlock and the whole mass 
moves in tumultuous force 
down the rapid current. At 
such times the men are ex- 
posed to injury, and not infre- 
quently lose their lives. When 
a single log is seen to detain 
the whole mass, a man _ is 
sometimes let down onto the 
jam by a rope from an ad- 





joining cliff. When a few 
blows only are given with the 
axe, the log snaps with a loud 
report, followed by a violent 
motion of the jam, and before 
the bold driver can be drawn 
to the top of the cliff, hun- 
dreds of logs pass in wild con- 
fusion beneath him. Other 
drivers follow the floating 
mass in boats to set adrift sin- 
gle logs caught by some of 
the obstruction in the stream 
or near the shore, or push 
them forward when the cur- 
rent has insufficient force to 
carry them onward. Where 
streams are large, the logs are 
formed into rafts, joined to- 
gether with the limbs of the 
blue beech, or withes of other 
tough trees. Sometimes these 
rafts are nearly an eighth of 
a mile long, having a number 
of little huts with masts and 
sails and ragged streamers, a 
caboose for cooking and means 
for catching the wind, for 
steering and anchoring. The 
raft in detached portions is 
sent over the rapids and along 
the timber slides, always with 
more or less loss or damage 
to both men and logs. 





That “‘honesty is the best 
policy’” may be exemplified by 
the following little incident: 
A man at Belmont, Mo., sold 
to a mill owner a_ sawlog, 
which proved to be hollow. As 
he sold it for a sound log he 
voluntarily went and_ gave 
back the price, and, hauling it 
to his own yard, chopped it 
up for firewood. In this op- 
eration he found ten $5 gold 


pieces which somebody had 
hidden. 
e * 

Fat pork, the fattest of the 
fat, is the lumberer’s luxury, 
which, with ship bread and 
molasses, constitutes the staple 
of his consumption. The drip- 
pings from a slice of pork, 
roasted before the fire, are al- 
lowed to fall on the hardtack, 
which is then dignified by the 
name of buttered toast; some- 
times the pork is eaten raw, 
dipped in molasses (a mixture 
which has no equal except raw 
oysters and brown sugar). On 
these alone the hungry woods- 
man makes many a delicious 
meal, which is proof of the 
good appetite and digestion of 
the hearty loggers. 
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Southern Pine Production Drops to Low Level 


While there has been an improvement in weather conditions’ 


in some sections of the South during the last week rains have 
continued to fall in others and production has dropped to 21 
percent below normal. Practically all the small mills find it 
impossible to operate and many of the larger mills have been 
forced to suspend logging operations. With dry stocks dwin- 
dling rapidly, the mills are not eager to book orders and are 
holding for higher prices, particularly on common. items. 
Quotations on uppers remain very firm. 

There is a good call for practically all items of uppers, and 
timbers, but shed stock is moving slowly except in the South 
where there is an unprecedented demand for lumber for con- 
struction purposes. Florida is taking an increasing amount of 
lumber, mostly by water, as the rail embargo situation has not 
improved. The mills are booking a satisfactory amount of 
business in the export field, and railroad and industrial demand 
is more active. It is not likely that northern and eastern busi- 
ness will show any improvement during the rest of the year 
as the cold, rainy weather has slowed up building activity in 
the urban areas and greatly reduced farm consumption, and 
the yards are not disposed to add to their holdings under these 
circumstances, especially with the inventory period approach- 
ing. Orders booked by the principal mills during the week 
ended Nov. 13 were 29.40 percent above production and 17.51 
percent above shipments, which exceeded production by 10.12 
percent. From the standpoint of orders booked, the week 
was one of the best since Aug. 1. 


Northern Hardwoods Continue to Move Actively 

Northern hardwoods are profiting to an increasing extent 
from the curtailment of southern hardwood output. Trade is 
well sustained, and current bookings continue to run about 
three times as large as the production. The activity of the fur- 
niture industry in the North, and expansion in the schedules 
of factories making the higher priced automobiles, are encour- 
aging features. October shipments of maple flooring were 
18.2 percent ahead of last year’s; orders were 12.5 percent 
ahead, and in production there had been an increase of 32.2 
percent, so that on Oct. 31 unfilled orders amounted to eight 
and a quarter million feet against stocks of almost twenty- 
four million feet. The determination of farmers to hold own- 
ership of their grain has taken the edge off fall demand for 
flooring and millwork, but a heavy movement is expected to 
begin with spring. Lower grades are moving well to box and 
crating users. Prices throughout the northern list have be- 
come stabilized and show a very firm undertone, but there 
have been no recent changes of importance. 

Southern Hardwood Buyers Eager to Book Ahead 

Orders at thirty-five percent above production furnish a 
good index to the condition of the southern hardwood market. 
The search for stocks is becoming keener, as buyers find mill 
after mill unable to supply requirements. An increasing ten- 
dency to refuse to book orders for future delivery is noted, as 
log supplies are practically exhausted and producers see no 
hope for their replenishment, with the rainy season entered. 

The best buyers are the furniture interests, but at present 
advanced quotations they. are not committing themselves far 
in advance, though many are contracting for their needs into 
January. Automotive demand is steady and slowly increas- 
ing, while inquiry from the factories is promising. Building 
trades demand shows its seasonal slackening, especially as to 
oak flooring, but the call for millwork is better sustained. The 
Overseas movement is gaining daily. Lower grades are in 
active request by the box and crating interests. 

The most wanted woods, red and sap gum, have made the 
largest advances, but the southern oaks are also being marked 
up. The list practically as a whole is showing increases. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 55; 


This Is the Off Season for the Shortleaf Market 

Sales of North Carolina pine amounted to 2 percent above 
output during the week ended Nov. 7, but were almost 30 
percent below in the following week. Northern and eastern 
buyers of building lumber are holding off in an attempt to 
bear prices, and box business has been dull, the one bright spot 
being Florida demand for water shipments. Inclement weather 
is eliminating competition from the small air drying mills and 
will be a strengthening factor. 

Georgia roofer orders have been plentiful enough to advance 
quotations, for though embargoes restrict the best market 
for them, Florida, rains have made hauling to the planers and 
air drying impossible and have forced curtailment. Transits 
are moving well and rush orders bring premiums. <A consid- 
erable quantity of roofers has been moved to Florida by water. 

Arkansas soft pine production has been reduced by heavy 
rains that have closed many planers and small plants. Mill 
stocks have been low and broken, while demand has inereased. 
Retail yards are buying more, especially in high grade finish, 
and there has been an improvement in industrial trade and in 
railroad orders for car siding. Concessions on such items as 
No. 2 boards are withdrawn and the market shows strength. 


Western Pines Remain Firm; Outlook Is Promising 


Quotations on Inland Empire pines have shown a recent 
strengthening, there being a somewhat better call for yard 
items, and a continued good movement of shop. Shipments 
for the first forty-five weeks of the year took 91 percent of the 
cut, and in the first nine months about 131 million feet more 
had been shipped than in the corresponding period of 1924. 
Large ouput has been a weakening influence, but the winter 
season Is approaching and will soon curtail mill operations. 

California pines are in brisk demand, intrastate sales being 
above normal as a result of a profitable fruit crop, and taking 
good care of building items and commons for box use, while 
expansion in the eall for shop has given it several advanees, 
and the export movement is also improving. Wintry weather 
is closing many mills, and will further strengthen the market. 

California redwood bookings during the week ended Nov. 7 
were over ten percent above ouput, business within the State 
being well sustained and heavy foreign orders being received. 


Atlantic Coast Buyers More Active in Fir Market 


Demand for Douglas fir in the North Atlantic coast and 
Klorida markets showed a gratifying expansion during the 
week ended Nov. 13, running practically double that of the 
preceding week. This came as a result of increased activity on 
the part of Florida buyers and a greater interest in the North- 
east where the cleaning up of surplus consignment shipments 
has given the market a firmer tone and caused the yard trade 
to replenish ahead of a possible advance. 

The rail trade with the middle West also showed signs of 
revival with the booking of 111 more cars than last -week, 
but, with prices weak and farm consumption low, it is not 
likely that there will be any heavy movement to this section 
before the yards start buying for spring requirements. Calli- 
fornia demand has grown lighter, and prices are softening. 
Producers are looking for a further improvement in the ex- 
port field with the announcement that an embargo has been 
applied on wheat in British Columbia. Should this embargo 
be effective for any length of time, it would tend to increase 
the cargo space, lack of which has recently been acting as a 
drag on the development of the offshore movement. 

Producers are slowly awaking to the fact that the heavy 
production of this fall with its attendant increase in stocks 
has been instrumental in depressing the market and many are 
contemplating an extended shutdown over Christmas in the 
hope that curtailment will bring better prices. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 85 to 94 
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Lumber Producers Express Their Views on Pro 


would depend upon whether or not manufacturers would re- 
gard it as a stabilizing factor and be inclined to make lower 
prices to such an agency than they would to individual buyers, 
in view of increased volume and reduced selling costs made 
possible thereby, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has addressed 
letters of inquiry to a number of representative manufacturers 
in all parts of the country, stating the proposition without bias 
and asking their frank opinion of it, as affecting their own 
operations, with the assurance that their replies would be 
held confidential, to the extent that no names, addresses or 
other clues as to location would be printed. Therefore, in the 
responses which follow, only the State in which the manufac- 
turer is situated is given. 
received are presented herewith, and others will be printed in 


No doubt many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
recall the action taken toward establishing a codperative buy- 
ing bureau for retailers, at a meeting held in Washington, D. 
C., on Aug. 8. At that meeting, which was reported on page 
59 of the Oct. 10 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a move- 
ment was definitely launched for putting into effect a codpera- 
tive buying plan by which retailers subscribing to the service 
would make their purchases through a general purchasing bu- 
The proposed plan is based upon the expectation that 
such cooperative buying through a central agency would effect 
a material saving to the dealer, eliminating some profits now 
intervening between the manufacturer and the retailer, and 
giving him the benefit of lower prices on the large volume. 

Believing this proposal to be a development of great interest 
both to manufacturers and retailers, and that its effectiveness 


reau. 


Bad for the Manufacturer, Texan Says 


That the organization of a purchasing 
agency for retail dealers would be ‘‘ very bad’? 
for the manufacturer, is the opinion ex- 
pressed by a Texas producer. ‘‘ While this or- 
ganization may have for its purpose the sta- 
bilization of the market, at the same time the 
real purpose, in my judgment, is to try to buy 
lumber cheaply, and the producers cannot 
afford to sell it at a less price than they are 
selling it for today,’’ says this manufacturer. 
He asserts further that the plan would not 
enable him to increase volume and reduce cost; 
and the volume would never be sufficient to 
enable him to withdraw his salesmen from the 
field. He states that he would expect to sell 
as cheaply to the individual dealer as to a co- 
operative agency. ‘‘If such an agency is 
organized,’’ he concludes, ‘‘the only alterna- 
tive for the producers will be to organize a 
cooperative selling agency to combat it. I 
would favor this, and believe it would be per- 
missible under the law.’’ 


Manufacturer Sees Increased Competition 


A Louisiana manufacturer believes that, in- 
stead of reducing his competition in selling, 
the result of such an organization would be 
more competition on the part of manufactur- 
ers to sell the codperative agency than there is 
now to sell the individual dealer. He does 
not believe that the organization of such an 
agency would stabilize the market or make 
it possible to increase volume or reduce cost. 
This producer points out that codperative buy- 
ing was considered by the European countries 
after the war, and that it was largely on ac- 
count of that fact that the Webb Law was 
passed to permit the organization in this coun- 
try of manufacturers to sell their products 
through one agency, thereby reducing com- 
petitive selling to offset the reduction in com- 
petitive buying brought about by the organi- 
zation of central buying agencies. 

Selling a codperative buying agency such as 
proposed at a profit would, in the opinion of an 
Arkansas manufacturer, be ‘‘a good deal like 
selling Henry Ford at a profit—it can’t be 
done.’’ This producer states that such a move 
would not enable his company to increase its 
volume and reduce its cost, and concludes by 
stating that he would expect to sell as cheaply 
to the individual retailer doing his own buying 
as he would to the coéperative agency. 


Would Destroy Personal Contact 


Should the proposed plan become effective, it 
would operate to the detriment of the industry 
as a whole, according to a large Southern manu- 
facturer, for the reason, as stated by him, that 
the personal contact would be taken out of 
transactions between the retailer and the mill, 
which would unquestionably mean a longer time 
between the time the retailer decides that he 
wants stock and the time when it is shipped by 
the mill. ‘‘As a manufacturer of lumber,’’ he 


continues, ‘‘I would not favor giving a reduced 
price to such a purchasing organization, for 
the reason that I could not afford to eliminate 
any of our salesmen or sales expense, as I would 
not care to place ourselves in the position of 


a succeeding issue: 
being dependent upon the buying policy of one 
organization. Moreover, I do not believe that it 
would effect a material saving to the retailer, 
nor would it particularly affect the price that 
the manufacturer gets for his stock.’’ 

Would Be Buying ‘‘Just Lumber’’ 

That the plan is impractical, for the reason 
that there is a vast difference in lumber, is the 
view of an Oregon manufacturer. ‘‘The re- 
tail dry goods merchants do not buy their 
stocks in that manner,’’ says this producer. 
‘“Tf they did they would simply be buying ‘ dry 
goods.’ If the retail lumber dealers ever enter 
into such an arrangement the result will be 
that they will simply be buying ‘lumber.’ 
That might be satisfactory to some retail mer- 
chants, but to a large number it would not be 
satisfactory.’’ He concludes that, ‘‘When all 
is said, there is no more probability of such a 
plan becoming effective than that all the manu- 
facturers would form a similar organization for 
the purpose of selling their lumber through a 
single channel, one being as impracticable as 
the other.’’ 

Delay is given as an unfavorable element in 
the proposed plan by a Louisiana dealer, who 
doubts whether such an agency could be estab- 
lished to cover any considerable territory, as 
the retail yards would not come into it, 
‘largely for the reason that there would be 
too much delay in getting the orders placed 
directly with the mill that was to ship them.’’ 
This producer furthermore does not think that 
the plan would tend very greatly toward sta- 
bilizing the market, ‘‘although if it were 
comprehensive enough it might compel a co- 
operative selling organization for the mills, 
which would be a far better stabilizer.’’ He 
thinks that such a buying organization might 
tend to reduce the cost of the mills somewhat, 
but that it would not necessarily increase the 
volume of production, which he says is already 
too great. In case of such an organization, 
‘‘the producer would probably sell as cheaply 
to the independent yard as to the agent,’’ con- 
cludes this manufacturer, who adds that he 


‘*does not consider that the plan would be of ° 


any benefit to the industry as a whole, even if 
it could be accomplished.’’ 
Might Conflict with Anti-Trust Laws 

The possibility of such a proposition run- 
ning counter to the Federal anti-trust laws is 
suggested by a Mississippi manufacturer, who 
says: ‘‘We are not posted as to the legality of 
such a procedure, but our guess is that it con- 
flicts with the anti-trust laws. In our judg- 
ment there is no difference whether competi- 
tion is stifled by retailers or manufacturers.’’ 
From the manufacturer’s standpoint the pro- 
posed plan, ‘‘if intended to result in lower 
prices,’’ constitutes a menace, ‘‘as anyone 
familiar with the lumber manufacturer’s prob- 
lems today knows that even present prices do 
not afford a fair return on the investment.’’ 
Instead of stabilizing the market this plan, if 
successful, ‘‘would put a tremendous power 
into the hands of one man were he disposed to 
use it to the disadvantage of the industry,’’ 
says this producer, who concludes with the 
remark that, ‘‘even admitting that such an 


Excerpts from some of the replies 


agency might save a few pennies in the selling 
cost, it seems that the main thought back of 
the proposition is to control the price, so that 
any advantage brought about through lowered 
selling cost would be more than balanced by 
the reduction in price.’’ 

Similar doubts as to the legality of the 
proposition are expressed by a Texas producer, 
who says: ‘‘ We are of the opinion that if the 
retail lumbermen as a whole should organize 
a purchasing agency, it would be a violation 
of the anti-trust law.’’ This producer, how- 
ever, believes that if such an organization 
were formed it could embrace only a small 
percentage of the retail lumbermen, and hardly 
have any influence on the lumber industry as 
a whole. He adds that, ‘‘as producers we 
would sell independent dealers at the same 
price as to a purchasing agency.’’ 


Disruption of Established Relations Seen 

The upsetting of long established relation- 
ships between producers and customers was an 
outcome of the idea viewed with disfavor by a 
Texas manufacturer who says on this point: 
‘Our idea of merchandising is to know our 
customers living in different localities and re- 
tailing under different conditions; to know their 
needs and supply them with what they want 
and what they must have to get along with their 
trade, and this would be impossible or very diff- 
cult. Provided the codperative purchasing plan 
was worked out it would be like the case of 
a great many lineyard concerns that have a cen- 
tral purchasing office and often hamper their 
local yard managers in certain localities by pur- 
chasing a quality and class of lumber that their 
trade does not care for; in other words, buying 
on a price basis.’’ This manufacturer, more- 
over, does not believe that the retail trade would 
receive, through a codperative purchasing 
agency, any lower prices from the manufac- 
turer than they are receiving today. In fact, 
he is ‘‘quite positive that our company would 
not make a cooperative central purchasing office 
any better prices than we are at the present 
time making our dealer friends throughout the 
country.’’? That such an agency as contem- 
plated would stabilize the market or make it 
possible to increase volume or reduce costs 1s 
emphatically denied. ‘‘ As a producer we would 
expect to sell as cheaply to the independent 
buyer, and in some instances cheaper, than we 
would through a codperative agency that knows 
nothing or practically nothing of what the local 
dealer in certain communities is up against,”’ 
concludes this manufacturer, who adds that he 
‘does not think the plan will ever materialize 
sufficiently to be either a benefit or detriment 
to the industry as a whole.’’ 

Appears Futile to Washington Producer 

No possibility of price stabilization, increased 
volume or lower costs through the operations of 
a codperative buying agency is seen by a Wasb- 
ington operator who says: ‘‘The proposition 
appears to be as futile as the effort to stabilize 
prices on the part of manufacturers by trade 
information bureaus, statistics of production, 
sales and shipments ete. The law of supply and 
demand will govern in the end, though some- 
times its action may be delayed or stimulated 
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to a certain extent by artificial means.’’ As 
to whether such an agency would be able to buy 
cheaper than the individual retailer, this manu- 
facturer says: ‘‘It always has been our policy 
to have a consistent price and treat each cus- 
tomer fairly regardless of whether he wanted 
one car or ten cars, because the buyer of one 
ear may be the buyer of ten cars tomorrow. We 
certainly would give the independent buyer the 
same consideration that we would the combina- 
tion purchasing organization. In my opinion, 
there is no good for the industry in the plan, 
and I believe it would be unworkable.’’ 

A variation from the almost uniformly un- 
favorable opinions expressed is that of a Louis- 
jana producer who writes: ‘‘I have always felt 
that combinations which eliminated duplication 
of effort and promoted efficiency were very de- 
sirable provided they did not constitute a mo- 
nopoly. On that theory I believe in both co- 
operative buying and cooperative selling. I 
would not sanction either one and outlaw the 
other.’’ 


Changing Channels of Trade Not Feasible 


That a movement such as proposed ‘‘will 
have slight chances of success,’’ is the view of 
a Tennessee manufacturer. ‘‘The movement 
contemplates the changing of the channels of 
trade to a degree that does not seem to me to 
be at all feasible,’’ says this producer, con- 
tinuing: ‘‘I do not believe that the individual 
retailer is going to surrender his individual 
buying privilege except on the basis of proved 
economy, and that means a long pull and a hard 
pull for the new organization.’’ As regards the 
possibility of making a lower price to a central 


facturers should sell stock through one man 
to the retailer. The logical end of such a trend 
would be two men, one representing the manu- 
facturers and the other the retailers, dickering 
with each other.’’ This manufacturer con- 
siders that instead of stabilizing production and 
making for continuous operation this plan 
would have the opposite effect, because ‘‘the 
greater the purchasing power of any one body, 
the more uncertainty the mill man would have 
with regard to maintaining a continuous order 
file’? He cites as an example the fact that 
Henry Ford, with his tremendous buying power 
through concentrated purchasing, can almost dis- 
rupt an entire city by stopping the buying of 
some article or commodity manufactured there. 
He says that the average manufacturer has been 
selling his lumber through a period of years at 
prices based not on the advance on the price of 
timber but on its manufacturing cost and on the 
closest margin of any line of business. He adds 
that the retailers have always had the fairest 
consideration at the hands of the manufac- 
turers, and concludes by expressing the opinion 
that if the plan of codperative buying were put 
into effect ‘‘it would lead to some manufac- 
turers putting in line yards and selling direct 
to carpenters, contractors, and the general con- 
sumer, exercising their rights to dispose of their 
products to the best advantage they could as 
compared with the strong-arm methods which a 
single concentrated purchasing agency could 
use’? 
Could Be Used to Depress Prices 


That such a movement if made to embrace 
any large number of buyers, is ‘‘ impractical 





LOOK IN THE MIRROR— 





And thank God for every friend you have. 

And congratulate yourself on all the things the public does not know. 
And honestly compare your accomplishments with your opportunities. 
And reflect for a few minutes on the patience of God. 

And consider how patient your mother must have been. 

And ask yourself, “Am I the man my wife married?” 

And be glad your boss gave you another chance. 








buying agency, this producer says: ‘‘ We would 
not be at all interested in allowing a less price, 
on account of volume, to such an agency. In 
fact, owing to our contracts in most places, we 
could not do so. Even if we did not have the 
contractual relation that exists between us and 
our agencies, we would be reluctant to put any 
given set of retailers in a position where they 
were buying more cheaply than another group 
of retailers, because we try consistently and 
earnestly to be a ‘one-price house.’ We do not 
believe that a codperative purchasing agency 
would in any way stabilize our own market, 
nor do we believe it would increase our volume 
or reduce our cost. The retailer buys only when 
he sells, in any event, and codperation in buying 
is not going to increase the market.’’ 


Desired Results Would Not Follow 


A Mississippi producer says: ‘‘I am not im- 
pressed with the plan, and do not believe that 
any of the desired results would follow such an 
organization. I do not think such a plan would 
be of any help to the industry as a whole. The 
lumber market is so fickle, and conditions ex- 
isting in manufacturing plants are so different, 
that it seems to me that about the only way to 
meet these conditions is for each producer to 
handle his output in any manner which would 
best faeilitate the distribution of his stocks.’’ 

A prominent manufacturer expresses the view 
that the tendency of such a plan would be to 
breed unfavorable relations between the manu- 
facturer and the dealer. ‘‘It would be no 
more fair,’’ said he, ‘‘than if all the manu- 


and unworkable,’’ is the view of an Oregon 
manufacturer, who says: ‘‘*The only way in 
which it would insure lower prices is that at 
times when the market was soft, and the sup- 
ply greater than the demand, a large volume of 
business under single control could be used to 
depress prices. At times when the market was 
on the upward trend and the demand ahead of 
the supply, the reverse would be true, and a 
large buyer would be at a disadvantage.’’ With 
special regard to the possibilities of stabiliz- 
ing the market, this producer says: ‘‘I do not 
believe that a codperative purchasing agency 
will stabilize the market on any kind of a basis, 
profitable or unprofitable to the producer. It 
will artificially depress prices in times of dis- 
tress to the producer, and advance them in time 
of distress to the buyer. I do not see how an 
agency of that kind could make it possible for 
ys to increase our volume and reduce cost. In 
the first place, we are running at full capacity 
and selling our product at cost or below. In the 
second place, a codperative purchasing agency 
would not increase the demand. If such an 
agency should buy for one hundred or five hun- 
dred yards their orders would be just the same 
in kind and amount as though they were given 
individually, so I cannot see why the independ- 
ent dealer on the same kind of an order could 
not buy just as cheaply as an organization of 
the sort described. It is not a large volume of 
orders for mixed cars that brings low prices, 
but a large volume of straight carload business, 
which can be more economically handled and 


posed Plan of Co-operative Buying by Retailers 


produced, which brings the more favorable 
prices. ’’ 

A Florida manufacturer expresses disbelief 
that a codperative purchasing agency would re- 
sult in a stabilized market on a basis profitable 
to the producer, or that it would make it possible 
for him to increase his volume and reduce his 
cost. In the event of establishment of such an 
agency he would expect to sell as cheaply to the 
independent dealer as to the dealer buying 
through that channel. He concludes with the 
statement that, ‘‘in some instances combined 
buying by a number of yards gives them a little 
better opportunity to go into a market that a 
single buyer cannot reach, but as a whole there 
would be no advantage so far as the mill is 
concerned, and we have always preferred to 
do business with the single yard.’’ 


Similar Efforts Have Not Succeeded 


A Washington producer says: ‘‘ Similar en- 
deavors have been made in the past to a limited 
extent by individuals and groups, but have not 
been successful. It is true that line-yard con- 
cerns of a certain size have been able to keep 
a buyer on the Coast in their interest, but I do 
not know of any other territory where this has 
been done, and the suecess on the Coast was 
due to the distance from points of consump- 
tion and the greater fluctuation in prices from 
time to time. Any stabilization of the lumber 
industry must come from the manufacturers 
through organizations having the same inter- 
ests and the same standing financially and 
otherwise. Any such organization as has been 
suggested would in my opinion be doomed to 
failure eventually, and if functioning tem- 
porarily would be a disturbing element.’’ 

The policy of a Louisiana producer would be, 
‘‘to sell as cheaply to the independent dealer 
as to a cooperative agency.’’ This producer 
is skeptical as to the practicability of the plan, 
and does not believe that any large volume of 
lumber would be bought through a codperative 
purchasing agency. He adds that he ‘‘does 
not see wherein such a plan would increase his 
volume of business or reduce selling costs.’’ 

A large southern operator expresses his views 
thus: ‘‘TI cannot believe that the plan is prac- 
tical, because there are too many independent 
owners of retail yards in the country, and I 
believe it would be even more impossible to get 
them all into a single purchasing organization 
than it would be to get all of the sawmills into 
one sales organization. Even if it were possible 
I do not see where an agency of this kind would 
enable us either to increase our volume or re- 
duce our costs. Moreover, I cannot see why 
we should sell to an organization of this kind 
any cheaper than we would to an independent 
dealer doing his own buying.’’ 


Texan Sees Little to Be Gained 


That there is little to be gained by such a 
plan is the view of a Texas producer; who, how- 
ever, adds, ‘‘unless it is to relieve the small 
dealer from keeping up with market conditions 
and price changes, and it is doubtful whether 
the plan would relieve him of that, because he 
would have to keep posted on such fluctuations 
in order to be able to sell his materials intel- 
ligently and on a profitable basis.’’ Taking up 
in detail the points involved, he says: ‘‘I can- 
not see how the plan proposed would impart any 
stability to the market, because the single buy- 
ing agency representing a number of buyers 
would surely act in the same way as would the 
individual units. In other words, there is no 
reason why a coéperative buying ageney would 
have a different buying policy from that of the 
units which it presents. I do not think that 
we would make any lower prices to a buying or- 
ganization such as has been proposed than we 
would to the individual retail dealer. It is 
possible that our selling costs might be re- 
duced somewhat by selling in large quantities 
to a single agency, but our poliey has always 
been to make the same price to the small dealer 
as to the large dealer or wholesaler who buys 
many times as much as the small dealer. ’’ 
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Mill and Market News of Har 


Logging Impossible in Soggy Woods 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 16. 
un excellent hardwood demand, 


There continues 
Stocks of pop- 
ular items are getting very low, and buyers are 
having to go from mill to mill. These same 
buyers were not in the market when hardwoods 
were selling below cost of production, but are 
now bidding each other for both im 
mediate and future delivery. Prices are ad 
vancing rapidly. Some red gum and oak items 
are entirely off the market. Building trade de- 
mand is slackening to some extent, but is most 
unusual for the season. Demand from the floor- 
ing plants continues, but may be expected to 
Interior trim plants con- 
tinue to take a good volume of hardwoods, as 
The furniture 
group is buying not only for immediate ship 
ment, but taking all the available stock of cer- 
tuin items that is going to be needed until after 
the first of the year. The automobile demand 
has not been overly good, but is much better 
than customary at this season. It would not be 
surprising if automotive plants come in for a 
good volume of business at any time. Other 
vroups are taking more than their share.  Ex- 
porters are entirely satisfied with present vol 
ume and shipments are picking up. It is said 
that overseas demand is showing improvement 
daily. 

Weather has been better during the 
last week, as rain fell but one day. But the 


against 


become less insistent. 


do the sash and door people. 


some 


Lee Building, Memphis. 
Harolson Lumber Co. 


His firm style is J. H. 


June Allen has been named chairman of the 
lumbermen’s division in the drive conducted to 
raise funds for the new Salvation Army home, 
this city. 


Advances Meeting Some Resistance 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 17.—Business in hard- 
woods continues of fair volume, with a firmer 
tone noted in many items. Production in the 
South has been curtailed by bad weather, and 
mills have advanced their quotations. Prices, 
especially in gums, maple and elm, have been 
marked up. There has been some buying re- 
sistance to the advances, and some dealers fear 
that too heavy advances will have undesirable 
results. Stocks in retail yards and consumers’ 
hands are reported to be in fair shape. The 
principal demand during the week has come 
from the automobile manufacturers, their in- 
quiries centering on maple, elm and thick gum. 

The combination of bad weather, strong de- 
mand in Florida and good buying throughout 
the South, has given a distinctly stronger tone 
to the southern pine market. There have been 
advances of $1 to $1.50 in most items. There 
has been good buying of boards, shiplap and 
better grade of flooring, Lath has been espe- 
cially scarce, 

The Cincinnati 


Lumbermen’s Club has. ar- 
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dwood Industry 


Factories Are Increasing Orders 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—There is a grad- 
ual expansion of hardwood demand. Factories 
are increasing their orders. The tendency is to 
get away from hand to mouth buying, because 
of winter difficulties. Retailers are gradually 
accumulating stocks. Prices are well main- 
tained and early advances are looked for. 

Southern pine trade is steady, although vol- 
ume is not large. Strength is shown on all sisles, 
largely because of reduction in mill stocks, 
Transit cars are numerous but are rather easily 
disposed of. More strength is appearing in 
boards and dimension. Flooring and rough fin- 
ish are the strongest items. 

A building permit has been taken out by the 
J. H. Zinn Lumber Co., for a new mill build- 
ing which will be two stories high, 66 by 165 
feet and constructed of brick. The mill is to 
be modern throughout and will replace the one 
destroyed by fire recently. The company will 
also start to rebuild several large sheds. 

Edward C, Linkenheil has been made. secre- 
tary as well as treasurer of the Linkenheil 
Planing Mill Co., following the death of his 
brother, Elmer, who held the title of secretary. 


Rains Force Further Curtailment 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 16.—Demand for hard- 
woods continues very good, with production 
showing further curtailment. Common sap gum 








RETAILERS AND SALESMEN WHO ATTENDED THE ANNUAL SALES CONVENTION OF THE CURTIS COMPANIES (INC.), 


woods are wet and soggy, and shortage of logs 
continues. The labor shortage grew worse, as the 
few sunshiny davs took the laborers back to the 
cotton fields. This labor shortage hurts ship- 
ments as much as production. Produetion would 
not be much increased if labor were plentiful, 
for the main obstacle now is lack of logs. Many 
mills are operating only part time, and some 
of the smaller ones are not operating at all, and 
are down until logs are available. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
port for 110 units shows unfilled orders Novy. 7 
amounted to 116,636,997 feet, or about six 
weeks’ normal production. Orders for the week 
ended that date amounted to 19,226,367 feet; 
shipments, 17,082,537 feet, and production, 
14,270,974 feet. Percentages of normal pro- 
duction were: Production, 68; shipments, 83, 
and orders, 93. Judging from present demand 
and weather and labor conditions, little change 
in the relation between these factors will be 
noted for several weeks. 

H. D. Varlie, former superintendent of the 
Hudson Hardwood Flooring Co., has resigned 
to accept the presidency of the Kentucky Floor- 
ing Co., at Winchester, Ky., and will remove to 
that city at once. 

W. M. Gibbs has accepted a position as sales 
manager of the O. B. Polk Lumber Co. He 
was formerly with the R. J. Wiggs Lumber Co. 

J. H. Harolson has moved his office to the 


ranged to give its first entertainment of the 
current season on the evening of Saturday, Dec. 
12. The entertainment committee has arranged 
for a dinner-dance for the members and their 
ladies, to be given at the Business Men’s Club. 

C. W. Tunis, president Tunis Lumber Co., un- 
derwent an operation today for an internal 
abscess. 


Ohio Floods Increase Difficulties 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 16.—There has been 
improvement in the hardwood market. Wood 
consuming industries in southern Indiana are 
being operated on pretty good time. Box manu- 
facturers continue to enjoy a good trade and 
are in the market for much cottonwood. Quar- 
tered red gum is practically impossible to get; 
many houses have none to offer. Ash, oak, 
poplar and walnut are all in good demand. 
Prices tend to advance. Elm has been slow. 
Dry hardwood stocks are scarce, and green 
stock is arriving on the local market. In spite 
of bad weather for several weeks, a good deal 
of construction work is under way. Rain fell 
in this section again Sunday, and business has 
suffered greatly, as country roads are impassa- 
ble. The Ohio River and tributaries are rising 
rapidly and by the end of the present week are 
expected to be considerably above the danger 
line. Heavy rains have made logs scarce, and 
some mills were forced to curtail. 


is stronger at $43 than for a long time. Oak, 
walnut, ash, poplar ete., are firm, but show no 
material change. Building trades are buying 
steadily, while the furniture, automotive and 
general woodworking industries are consuming 
good quantities. Veneer business is very fair. 
A considerable amount of core stock is moving. 
Good container demand means that low grade 
business with box factories is active. Spot 
prices quoted at Louisville on inch stocks: 
Quartered white oak, FAS, $130@140; common, 
$75@85; plain white, FAS, $90@100; common, 
$65; quartered red, $105@110; common, $67.50; 
plain red, FAS, $90; common, $62. Figured 
red gum, $140; quartered red gum, FAS, $110; 
common, $70; plain red, same as quartered; 
quartered sap, $65 and $53; plain sap, $60 and 
$43. Walnut, FAS, $220; common, No. 1, 
$100; No. 2, $45; selects, $150. Chestnut, $199 
and $57. Poplar, FAS, $100 to $110; saps and 
selects, $70@75; common, $50@55. Ash, $90 
and $55. 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, is now Gown at all points but Fayette, 
running two bands out of three, on account of 
inability to log in wet woods. With but two 
bands running out of a total of ten, production 
is down to about 20 pereent. The Zami ( Miss.) 
mill was one of two mills that had logs, but 
an accident closed it for several weeks. 


A party of Mengel Co. officials, from Louis- 
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ville and Baton Rouge, La., were in Hickman, 
Ky., on Nov. 10 for inspection of operations 
there, and went on to Baton Rouge, to go over 
the new plant there, which has been in operation 
about a year. Included in the party were Col. 
C. C. Mengel, president ; John.A. Moore, branch 
manager, and B. M. White, the latter two from 
Baton Rouge; D. C. Dorman, secretary; and 
H. B. Holtevert, a vice president, the latter two 
and Col. Mengel being from Louisville. 


Believe Greater Activity Near 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The hardwood 
market is a little stronger. Everybody seems 
to have the idea that a stir is not far away. 
One wholesaler says he bases his expectation 
on the strong and active condition of the stoek 
market. Another one thinks it may not be much 
more than the result of the extreme wet weather 
in the South, which has eut down production 
severely. So sure is one dealer that big things 
ure going to happen that he puts cypress in the 
list, which is giving promise of better prices, 
but is not yet showing any advance to speak. 

The furniture concerns are buying some Jum- 
ber and are looking for an active trade next 
year. The semi-annual show of furniture man- 
ufacturers at Jamestown, N. Y., is said to have 
heen the most successful of any in several years. 
The automobile plants are buying some thick 
birch in place of elm, and some of these plants 
ure quite busy. Piano manufacturers are tak- 
ing more hardwood lumber than for some time, 

Industrial activity in the Buffalo district has 
shown « marked increase recently. There has 
been an increase in the number of men em- 


ferent to taking on additional sizable orders. 

T. E. Griffin, president Colonial Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ga.,*was a visitor here last week. 

Eugene W. Carson was one of the officials on 
Nov. 14 at the football game played at Detroit, 
between Washington & Jefferson College and 
the University of Detroit. 

J.S. McCready, who several years ago was a 
member of the former Hayward-MeCready 
Lumber Co., this city, has bought the yard of 
the M. Kyre Lumber Co., at Batavia, N. Y. 

W. G. Phymister, representative of W. M. 
Crombie & Co., New York, who has been in the 
Crouse-Irving Hospital for some days on ae- 
count of an injury to his ankle, is able to be 
out again. 

Paul Fish, who is assistant to his father, 
Frank F. Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the Na 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, has been 
spending part of this week here. 

A. L. Dickinson, secretary of Mixer & Co., 
is spending a few days at the southern office in 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Log Supplies Almost Exhausted 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 16.—A further decline in 
hardwood production at Georgia mills is re 
ported, with logging at a standstill because of 
inclement weather. Some smaller mills have al- 
ready used up their logs and a number are con 
templating a temporary shutdown. Some large 
mills may also be forced down. Bookings by 
Georgia mills considerably exceed current pro- 
duction, and many must refuse good orders. 
Shipments are considerably larger than output, 


cept in 4-inch plain FAS to about $85, an in 
crease of about $2. 

The automotive trades are buying thicker 
sizes of ash, maple and elm on a fairly steady 
basis. Current inquiries are unusually heavy. 

Overseas business has been heavier than it 
had been expected to be, though mills are not 
making a strong bid for it. 


Car Output Breaking Records 

DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 16.—The situation with 
respect to purchases of hardwoods by automo 
bile and body plants continues to show im 
provement, in view of the fact that produetion 
is setting a high mark. November is expected 
to be the sixth month of production topping the 
400,000 ear mark. The output for the year is 
expected to surpass the total for 1923, hereto 
fore the banner year. 

A few plants have actually increased produe- 
tion while most are maintaining practically the 
same gait. The Ford Motor Co. has surpassed 
the 9,000 car a day mark, and daily output is 
expected to reach 10,000 cars this month. The 
tentative schedule for November calls for 250, 
000 units. Output of Hudson-Essex is still av- 
eraging about 750 cars daily, due to plant 
changes that are holding down production. With 
their completion the daily average will be in 
creased to 1,000. Cadillac is turning out ears 
at the rate of about 3,000 for this month, and 
efforts are being made to boost the daily output. 
ackard monthly output is being maintained at 
3,000. Production at the Chevrolet plants calls 
for between 50,000 and 55,000 monthly. Paige 


Detroit is preparing to go into quantity pro 
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CLINTON, IOWA. HELD ON NOV. 10 AND 11, 


ployed. 
October. Tron and steel plants are 


workers. A 


Building operatiol 3 were active during 
l adding more 


shortage of common labor is be 





coming apparent. <A slight let-up in opera- 
tions and employment is noted in some of the 
automob plants ; however, one large concern 
added several } nadread workers to its f ree dur 


ing October. 
The Empire State 


Lumber & Sash 


Association of Wholesale 
“ Door Sa 





lesmen, of which 








C. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lum 
ber Co., is president, is arranging for its an 
nual meeting, which will be held at the Hotei 
Pennsylvania, New York, during the last week 
in January, The convention of the Northeast 
ern Reta Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
also be held there at that time 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange passed a res 
olution at its meeting last week upon the de: 
of Thomas H. Wall, late viee president of the 
suffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. The exchange 
also adopted a resolution opposing the plan te 
run 5-cent busses in this city by outside in 
terests, as it was ieclared that this would be 
detrimental to the street railv compan 

C. Walter Betts, who return st week from 
4 $ix weeks’ trip to Northwest and Pacific coast 
mills, estimated t} at he tr: eled anout s.000 
miles, r f wl irl 2. 75 , es was b itome > é 
He found the mills in California re orting 
heavy sales f shop lumber and rather indif 


1925. 


and stocks are being so rapidly depleted that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for even larger 
mills to fill orders for carlots of a single item. 

Heavy demand for gum from furniture fae 
tories caused a sharp prices last 
week, Plain sap FAS and No. 1 gum have ad 
anced about $2; 


increase in 
2; larger sizes as much as $3@4. 
Averages are $5560 for the 4/, 5/ and 6/4, 
and about $63 for %/4. No. 1 ranges $357.40, 
| about $497.50 for &/4. No. 2 is $25 27. 
In quartered red gum an average advance of 
! FAS. No. 1 
$350 40. 

cially heavy for FAS yum. 
(Quartered red. S.N.D., has udvanced about #2. 
For FAS the 


common and selected, 


P pieces ; , 
about $0. 1s shown In 


$650 80, and No. 2 


remains ut 


Demand is espe 


quartered red 


range is $600 62, and for No. J 
The 8/4 


has advanced about ¢3404 to about $67 for 


about #48550. 


FAS, and about #55 for No. 1 common and se 
ected, No. 2 is $2855. Plain red No. 1s 
I) about lf 1.50 for } to 6 +. and about #2 


for §%/4. FAS averages about #100, but %/4 is 


” 


s high as $105. No. | erages #65; 4/4, $70. 
A heavy demand for white oak has advanced 
rices about #304 for FAS quartered, and 
hout $546 for No. 1 common and selected, 
varticularly the shorter. Plain white oak is up 
about $2 for FAS and No. 1 common and se 
lected: No. 2 and No. 3 are unchanged. Red 
ik also is reported in good demand, with 


stocks low, but there were no price changes, ex 


FOR STORY OF MEETING SEE PAGES 46-47 OF NOV. 14 ISSUE 


duction this month. To increase production to 
1,200 cars daily, the Buick Motor Co, has ap 
propriated $2,000,000 to be expended for ad 
ditional buildings and equipment. 

The Fisher Body Co. has announced a $1,000, 
N00 expansion program at Pontine to meet 
demand for sutomobile bodies at the Oakland 
end Pontiae Increased facilities will 
include a woodworking about 
10.000 square feet. 


plants. 
department of 


truck and 
motor bus faetories is indicated for this year, 


A production of 500,000 units b 


even with normal operations during the remain 


ing months. 


All items of softwood dimension -are strony, 


due to a seareity of stock following wet 
weather in the South. Yards are making put 
chases only for immediate requirements, and are 
showing no inclination toward speculative buy 
ing. Practieally no dimension stocks are in 


transit car offerings 


Lumber 
, 
| 


gident Beaumont 
("o., of Beaumont, Tex., Spee nt several ¢ 
Detroit this week, 

A. B. Lowrie, of the 
her Co. has returned from 
(‘oust. 

Charles Wesolowiski has 


Ben Woodhead, pre 


ay in 


Lowris & Robin on Lum 
a trips to the West 


been made manage 


of the Lineoln Park Lumber Co., ieceeding 
Russel Arbogast, who hus beer praeed Wn e} irgre 
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of the Greenfield Avenue Lumber Co., of De- 
troit. 

R. H. Van Doren, of the Tristate Lumber & 
Shingle Co., is on a hunting trip in northern 
Michigan. 

A. B. Williams, of the Halfway Lumber Co., 
is also on a hunting trip in northern Michigan. 


x 


Northern Lowers Move Freely 

MERRILL, Wis., Nov. 16.—Lower grades of 
hardwoods are picking up, all moving very free- 
ly, while hemlock is still fairly quiet. The de- 
mand for lower grade hardwoods is largely due 
to the heavy freight shipments during the last 
three or four months, and the shortage of crat- 
ing. Prices at mill are as follows: 


4/4— Birch Maple Ash Basswood Soft elm 
PAS ...<+s-§130 $75 $105 $70 $68 
Selects 90 65 90 60 58 

a ae 50 52 60 48@50 45 
INO. 2 vccss 88 32 35 28 26 
IDs.D. sons 19 16@17 21@22 19@ 20 21 


Prices for 5/4 are $5 above the foregoing 
prices, and for 6/4, $10, except in maple. Prices 
for 5/4 birch are: FAS, $85; select, $75; No. 1, 
$60; No. 2, $38; No. 3, $18. No. 4 mixed hard- 
woods are selling at $10 for 4/4 and $12 for 5/4. 
There is not a great deal of movement in 6/4. 


Northern Prices More Stable 


Bay City, Micu., Nov. 17.—Conditions in the 
hardwood market have shown very little change, 
and mills report a fair volume of business. 
There is considerably less fluctuation in prevail- 
ing prices than has existed during the last few 
months. The hardwood flooring manufacturers 
report some decrease in the volume of business, 
but practically all of the mills have accepted a 
large amount of business for future shipment. 


Shortage Has Stimulated Inquiry 


BauTImorE, Mp., Nov. 17.—Among those who 
take an encouraging view of conditions in the 
hardwood trade is M. 8. Baer, of Richard P. 
Baer & Co., this city. Mr. Baer declared that 
a steady improvement was taking place and that 
demand was on the increase. The expansion in 
the demand affected the whole list of stocks, 
with such as red gum in a particularly strong 
position. Advances of $5 to $8 or more had 
been made in the list, and the prospects were 
that values would go higher as a result of lim- 
ited stocks available. Heavy rains had inter- 
fered with logging operations, and had also cur- 
tailed the production of the sawmills. The mere 
prospect of a shortage sufficed to stimulate in- 
quiry. The mill of the Baer-Thayer Co., a sub- 
sidiary at Bogalusa, La., had been compelled 
to shut down on account of the high water, and 
stocks previously held were being rapidly drawn 
upon and depleted. Richard P. Baer, the head 
of the firm, who has been in Europe for nearly 
two months, is on the way home. 

C. A. Gross, secretary and treasurer Morri- 
son, Gross & Co., of Elkins, W. Va., took in Bal- 
timore the latter part of last week in the course 
of a trip to eastern markets. The trade, he said, 
is showing a fair measure of improvement, with 
sound wormy chestnut in particular higher in 
response to an active inquiry. 

John R. Davis, of the Davis Lumber Co., 
Weston, W. Va., who called on the hardwood 
trade here yesterday, told of his corporation 
being fairly well sold up on good stuff, with 
stocks not at all large and inquiry good. 

W. L. Jack, of the Aeme Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Weston, W. Va., was another caller 
here in the course of the last week. He does 
much business in the West. 

Frank M. Burton, of the Whitson Lumber 
Co., of Nashville, Tenn., recently called on some 
of the hardwood men. Mr. Burton makes his 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., and comes to 
the East only occasionally. 

James Baer, who looks after the foreign de- 
partment of the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber 
Co., is back from a stay abroad of about seven 
weeks. He visited England, Holland, France 
and Germany. It was his first overseas visit. 

F. E. Hoffman, head of the Hoffman Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a large mill at Columbia, 
S. C., and who is president of the National 


Lumber Exporters’ Association, paid another 
visit to Baltimore last week and conferred with 
IIarvey M. Dickson, its secretary. 

Two kilns of the Moore charge type are being 
installed at the Sparrow’s Point, Md., plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. These kilns are of 


fireproof concrete construction, with Moore’s 
asbestos-protected-metal doors and are to be 
used for drying pine and gum keg staves for 
the Bethlehem wire nail plant. Equipment for 
these kilns is being furnished by the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. : 


Furniture Factories Maintaining Production 


Most Factories on Full Time 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 16.—Furniture trade 
here is only fair. As a rule the manufacturers 
are busy during November and December get- 
ting out new patterns, and retailers do not ex- 
pect to do a great amount of buying during 
these months, but trade is all the factories ex- 
pect it to be. About 80 percent of the plants 
in Kvansville are being operated full time, while 
the other 20 percent are running about forty 
hours a week. They find little or no buying 
ahead. Some plants are working on orders se- 
cured at the last semiannual furniture market, 
held here several weeks ago. Factories at Tell 
City, Jasper and Huntingburg are being op- 
erated steadily. Manufacturers count on nor- 
mal furniture purchasing, and will be in the 
market for considerable lumber during the next 
three or four months. Some Evansville manu- 
facturers buy six to eight months’ supply in 
advance, as they must use air and kiln dried 
lumber. Most manufacturers in Evansville, 
Jasper, Tell City and Huntingburg, Ind., say 
that the prospects are quite promising. Farm- 
ers, who are large buyers of furniture, are get- 
ting into better financial condition, especially 
those in the Northwest, where a great deal of 
Evansville-made furniture is sold. Northwest 
farmers are buying more than for several years. 

John ©. Keller, secretary Evansville Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association, is planning 
for the next semiannual show here early next 
spring. Invitations will be sent to retail furni- 
ture dealers in practically every State. 


Northwest Buying Is Hand to Mouth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—Prompt hard- 
wood deliveries, and ample stocks in the hands 
of the lumber mills, jobbers and wholesalers, 
with demand only fair, enables Minneapolis and 
St. Paul furniture factories to buy in limited 
quantities for immediate needs. Robert F. Dun- 
can, president Robert F. Dunean Lumber Co., 
said today that he believed this buying policy 
would prevail for some time, at least until avail- 
able stocks became low and difficulty is expe- 
rienced in obtaining the woods needed. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul furniture factories 
this week were buying red oak, birch, basswood, 
ash and some southern woods, principally red 
gum. There is a disposition to use more birch 
than any other wood. One buyer for a large 
Minneapolis furniture manufacturing plant said 
that his company in the last week placed an or- 
der for $6,000 worth of hardwoods, mostly birch. 
This size of an order is considered good today, 
in view of the small lot purchasing policy. 
Competition continued keen between the sales- 
men for the various lumber companies this 


week. Volume of sales last week showed a gain * 


over the preceding week, lumbermen said. Fur- 
niture manufacturers said that the last few 
weeks had brought a substantial increase in 
business. 

Some Minneapolis factories make high priced 
goods, but these are upholstered products which 
do not require the best grades of wood. For 
the most part the factories here make medium 
and lower priced goods. 


Wisconsin Plants Are Booked Ahead 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 17.—Furniture man- 
ufacturers in Milwaukee have been good buyers 
of hardwoods during the present season, as their 
business has improved considerably in compari- 
son to the same period of last year. One of the 
leading manufacturers has reported that its 
business has been about 20 percent better 
than it was a year ago, and that the factory has 
been at the maximum production for the last 
few months. There will not be a decrease in 


production for the rest of the year, as most of 
plants have orders on their books to carry them 
through until Jan. 1. The most of the work, 
however, is cleaning up on orders, as this is the 
tail end of the season. The large hardwood 
stocks which these manufacturers carry have 
kept them out of the market during the last few 
weeks, and consequently they have not yet felt 
the effect of the rising market on northern hard- 
woods. One of the factories which cuts about 
250,000 feet of hardwood a month stated that it 
always carries stock sufficient to cover up to a 
five months’ period. Another manufacturer who 
deals chiefly with the southern mills stated that 
up to the present he has not experienced any 
difficulty in getting deliveries, except of oak. 
Among the principal items which it has been 
using are oak, birch, ash, beech, gum, and elm. 
The market for walnut has improved in the last 
week. The price has been strengthened some- 
what. The No. 1 common grade of walnut, for 
which there has been little call, is now expe- 
riencing a better demand and prices have also 
stiffened on this. 


Western Pine Case Dismissed 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—The long 
drawn out case of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been terminated with a 
vindication of members of that association and 
the practices against which the Federal Govern- 
ment had complained and upon which the suit 
was based. 


District Federal Judge Wilbur F. Booth, of 
Minneapolis, has dismissed the action without 
prejudice, following decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the actions instituted 
against the Cement Manufacturers’ and the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ associations. 
The same principles were involved in these 
cases as were the basis for the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association litigation. The 
high tribunal decided adversely to the Govern- 
ment in the action and declined a petition of 
the Government for reopening the case. 


The Government complained against the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association that 
the members of the association adopted a basic 
price list which established relative values of 
their products; established and maintained uni- 
form prices and met to discuss or carried on 
correspondence or telephone conversations to 
agree upon uniform discounts; issued statis- 
tical reports; agreed upon standard sizes and 
specifications, grading rules, terms of sale and 
commissions. 


In January the evidence was placed before 
the court in trial in Minneapolis. The associa- 
tion defended these practices as legal and not 
in a sense of price fixing to the detriment of the 
public. 


A vast amount of evidence was taken, the 
Government in an effort to show that the Sher- 
man antitrust law had been violated, and the 
defendants endeavoring to prove that their or- 
ganization had no such purpose and that it 
effected no such results. 

After evidence had been submitted, agree- 
ment was reached to postpone arguments until 
after decision in the two parallel cases. When 
the Supreme Court ruled on these cases the vie- 
tory of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation had been established, although the 
perfunctory procedure in the Federal Court still 
remained to be carried out. 

In dismissing the case without prejudice the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association won 
another victory. It means that the Government 
effectively is estopped from ever -reopening the 
case on any of the charges set forth in the 
original bill of equity. 
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California Pine Situation ls Healthy 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 14.—Never in 
the history of California pine has the outlook 
been so encouraging, the conditions more whole- 
gome or the lumberman more confident. This 
was the summing up of the California pine 
situation by Edward P. Ivory, trade extension 
manager of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and newly ap- 
pointed manager of the Sugar Pine Sales Co. 

‘“‘There is not a lumberman who has _ not 
made a profit during the year. Price conditions 
and spotted demand have cut this profit down 
to some extent but where the mills have had a 
good stand of high grade timber, where the 


overhead of operation has been kept down 
through efficient management and where 


thoughtful selling has been exercised, the lum- 
ber manufacturer may look back over 1925 with- 
out feeling disappointment. 

‘‘At present the pine situation is without 
doubt better than at any time during the year. 
Manufacturers are turning down orders for 
shipment immediately at prices in excess of any- 
thing which they have been offered during the 
year.”’ 

iting one manufacturer, Mr. Ivory declared: 
‘-One of our largest sellers told me yesterday 
that he had sent out letters offering thirty cars 


Pine Inspectors Hold Meeting 

The regular meeting of the inspectors of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association was held last week at the plants 
of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. and the 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co. The meeting was the 
first to ‘be held under the regime of Chief In- 
spector Victor Johnson, recently appointed to 
the post by the association. 

Organization meetings were held at the St. 
I'rancis Hotel, Susanville, and the lumber ses- 
sions held at the two big plants. At Susan- 
ville the inspectors were the guests of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. at a dinner party. 
This was duplicated at the plant of the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co. the following day. 


New Sales Executive Appointed 

Harry EK. Officer, widely known in California 
lumber circles, has been appointed sales execu- 
tive of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., with offices at 
Sen Francisco. Mr. Officer assumed his new 
duties this week. 

For the last fifteen years Mr. Officer has been 
connected with the California lumber industry 
in a sales capacity. In 1911 he was ealling on 
the San Joaquin Valley trade for the old firm 
of Dant & Russell; in 1914 he joined the forces 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. and called on the 
California trade until he enlisted in the army 


gress a bill authorizing the station was passed, 
but no funds were included. Mr. Cuttle pointed 
out the need for the necessary establishment 
funds, in view of the importance of this station 
to the forest industry of California. He showed 
that the station affect everyone who grew, cut, 
bought, sold or used lumber or other forest 
products. 

Retires from Active Connection with Firm 

It has just recently become known here that 
Junius H. Browne, of New York, has retired 
from active connection with The Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Browne, although severing his con- 
nection with the company’s activities, retains 
his stock interest. His plans for the immediate 
future are indefinite. Mr. and Mrs. Browne 
may go to Europe for a few months about the 
first of next year. He intimates that he may 
now have an opportunity to work out some ideas 
he has had for some time. Mr. Browne was vice 
president of The Pacific Lumber Co. of Califor- 
nia, the parent organization, and president of 
The Pacific Lumber Co. of [llinois, which is the 
corporation handling sales in the eastern United 
States territory. 

In discussing the present situation among 
California pine mills, F. 8. Murphy, of F. 8. 
Murphy & Co., this city, cited the fact that 
1925 has been one of the poorest drying years 
of record. There was a wet spring and show- 




















‘Attendance at dinner given by San Francisco Hoo-Hoo in honor of Capt. Robert Dollar, pioneer lumberman and ship owner, on Thursday evening, 


Nov. 12, at the Fairmont Hotel, that city. More than 300 lumbermen and business men in other walks of life gathered to do homage to Capt. 
Dollar, who told of his eighty-two years of life and his business career from his earliest memories to the present 





of pine at a rather stiff price, in view of the 
recent prices on this particular grade and size, 
and before he could stop the orders coming he 
had more than fifty carloads sold. This condi- 
tion seems to prevail throughout the pine in- 
dustry—demand above production.’’ 


Many of the manufacturers are to close down 
their mills within the next two weeks because of 
weather conditions. Snow has been reported at 
Susanville, Westwood, Quincy and other places. 
D. H. Stienmetz, president Standard Lumber 
Co., is now at Standard City and reports that 
woods’ operations will cease for the year today. 
The mills will be shut down as soon as the log 
supply is taken care of. 


‘‘No. 2 shop,’’ declared Mr. Ivory, ‘‘has 
stiffened considerably in the last week. Today 
there is an abundance of business at $47 and 
even $48, at the river. This is considerably 
higher than recent prices and may be taken as 
indicative of further increases during the win- 
ter. Commons are in a healthy condition 
brought about generally by the severe box 
shook shortage this fall. Export business has 
also helped this grade out a great deal. The 
upper grades are the slowest moving on the 
market and even these have shown no weaken- 


ing. In all, the pine manufacturer is ‘sitting 
pretty.’ 2? 


for the World War. After seeing overseas serv- 
ice for several months he returned home, was 
discharged and became connected with the G. 
W. Gates Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and 
since the death of Mr. Gates has been in charge 
of the liquidation of the estate. 


Organize Wholesale Concern 


Announcing the formation of a new whole- 
sale lumber business under the name of Gritz- 
macher-Gunther Lumber Co., H. M. Gunther, 
for many years connected with the Santa Fe 
Lumber Co., of this city, has resigned from the 
company and will devote his time to the new 
company under his own name. The company 
will do a wholesale business exclusively. 

John H. McCallum, president McCallum Lum- 
ber Co. and also president of the San Francisco 
Y. M. C. A., has just returned from the inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. convention, where he was 
appointed a member of the international com- 
mittee. 

Francis Cuttle, of Riverside, a member of 
the California State board of forestry and an 


ardent advocate of conservation, paid a visit 


to Washington, D. C., recently. While there 
he called on the President, the director of ihe 
budget, and the secretary of agriculture in the 
interest of the proposed California forest ex- 
periment station. At the last session of Con- 


ers all summer and little wind. He predicts 
much stained lumber this fall and winter. It 
has taken factory lumber 50 to 100 percent 
more drying time. Shop 6/4, that ordinarily 
dries in sixty days, this year took ninety to one 
hundred days. From the standpoint of stock 
the mills are in a strong position at present. 
Company Banquets Employees 

SUSANVILLE, CALIF., Nov. 14.—Employees of 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., attached to the 
company’s mills and grading departments at 
Susanville, were guests of the company at a 
banquet last week. More than fifty of the com- 
pany’s officials and executives were preseut. 
k. B. Birmingham, resident manager of the 
company, was chairman of the day and master 
ef ceremonies. 

Following the dinner, which was held in the 
large mess hall, talks were made by Edward P. 
Ivory, trade extension manager California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and new manager of the recently organ- 
ized Sugar Pine Sales Co.; Mr. Birmingham, 
Victor Johnson, chief inspector of the Califor- 
nia Pine association and A. E. Johnson, Horace 
Sims and Irving Dunn, the three latter inspec- 
tors for the association. Musical entertain- 
ment completed a well arranged evening. 
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God's Cable in 


“Yea, they spake against God; 
They said, Can God prepare a table in the 
wilderness?” —Psalm Ixxviii. 19. 


My text is from one of the old Hebrew songs. It com- 
memorates the doings of God. Opening his mouth in 
parables, this psalmist at once interprets the past and 
foretells the future. Grounding his teaching in essen- 
tial moral truth, he flashes a steady and suggestive light 
upon human nature. Then, as now, it seems that men 
were eager to return indictments against God. Very 
subtle is the genius of the mere fault-finder; to discover 
something wrong in the world convinces him that, 
though he may not be altogether right, he is not so bad, 
after all! Thus, slow to remember our own infidelity, 
most of us are quick to find flaws in the divine purpose 
and method. The text is an illustration of this human 
frailty. ‘“Yea,’’ says the old singer, “they spake against 
God; they said, Can God prepare a table -——— 
in the wilderness?” | 

As human nature seems to be very much 
the same yesterday, today, and forever, this 
figure of a table in the wilderness may help | 

. ; ; ee | 
us to think of our national and individual | 
obligations and privileges at this Thanks- | 
giving season. “He sets a good table’ — | 
that sums up the bountiful provider in fa- | 
miliar phrase. God, also, sets a good table, | 
even in the wilderness. But there must be | 
the spirit of appreciation, duty, and thanks- | 
giving on the part of human beings to un- 
derstand just how sumptuous and good 


God's table is. 


The Table of Want 
Consider the Table of Want. What a 


vast table it is! For millions of years be- | 
fore recorded history, God had the table | 
of want in course of preparation. Cosmic ma 
forces were enlisted in its making—fire and water and 
earth and air. Ages upon ages of vegetable and ani- 
mal life had to pass before even God could set His table 
of want in the wilderness of mankind. But, being Him- 
self a Spirit, God the Father could not be content with 
matter, material forms, vegetable and animal organ- 
isms, however wonderful and various. Having the 
heart of a yearning fatherhood and motherhood in one, 
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a God must bring forth children after His own image and 
= likeness; this, plainly, is one of the divine necessities at 
= the heart of Christian Godhood. Thus came about one 
= of the unique creations of the entire universe—Man, with 
= his earthly body and heavenly mind. For while man has 


a body, he, too, like God, is a spirit. ‘“This body is my 
Here is the confession of every 


“This 


house—it is not [!”’ 
rational soul. Likewise, God Himself might say: 
universe is my house—it is not I. For I am that | am— 
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= the eternal, self-sustaining, life-giving Spirit of love, 
= wisdom, and power.” 

= So, in the fullness of time, man found himself sitting at 
= God's great Table of Want. And, truly, was not the 
r table set in a veritable wilderness? One might well 
yi pause at this point to appraise, somewhat, the unfold- 
= ing of the drama of human history. We might begin 
= with the cradle of civilization in the Nile Valley, wander 
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the Wilderness 


By Frederick F. Shannon, Minister of Central Church, Chicago. 


through: the empires of antiquity, visit Greece and 
Rome, consider the making of Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon history. But the field is too large. Let us be 
concrete and think, for a moment, of the settlers of 
North America. 

Landing at Plymouth, the Pilgrims might have asked 

in all truth: ‘‘Can God prepare a table in the wilder- 
ness>?’’ The table was there, to be sure, and the wilder- 
ness, too, with its wild, grim, gaunt, mysterious chal- 
lenge. But the table was unprepared. And _ just 
because that table in the wilderness of the New World 
was sternly unprepared, do we not have one of the 
most golden chapters in the whole history of man? 
Yes, the Table of Want was there—desperate, poor, 
forbidding. But oh! the deep and daring necessity 
that kept company with that immortal little band of 
heroic souls! With want staring them in the face, they 
looked want itself out of countenance, compelling its 
siapaninens flintlike expression to grow softer and more 
| meaningful as they went about their hard 
| and glorious task. 
The majesty of our forefathers is this: 
They helped God prepare His Table of 
Want in the New England wilderness; they 
were divine woodsmen, chopping down 
wild things and subduing them to the uses 
of man and God. And the peril of their 
descendants is this: Sacrificing spiritual 
values on the altars of materialism, the 
hard-won gains of our forefathers may be 
temporarily lost. If so, God will then 
raise up a people worthy to recover, guard, 
and pass on these treasures to future gen- 
erations. , Therefore, every American owes 
it to his better self to look this question 
squarely in the face: What am [| doing to 
help God prepare a table in our modern 
| wilderness? Surely, the Table of Want is 
~ here within our own national house. And 
iho a privilege to help God prepare this enor- 
mous table! It is a privilege for two reasons. First, 
the work can be done only by human beings like 
ourselves; in a profound sense, God is dependent upon 
us. What doing the work does for the worker brings 
its own compensating rewards—that is the second 
thing. Not what I get out of work, but what work, 
faithfully and understandingly done, gets out of me— 
this is one of the abiding values which do not rise and 
fall with rising and falling markets. 


The Table of Waste 
Consider, also, the Table of Waste. For if the Table 


of Want challenged at the beginning of our national 
existence, does not the Table of Waste seriously chal- 
lenge the America of today? Think of the appalling 
waste represented by our annual fire loss; and fire loss, 
according to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is folly. Every 
year we burn up $500,000,000 in property. The 
Panama Canal cost this nation $400,000,000; yet every 
twelve months we burn up a completed Panama Canal, 
and throw in an extra $100,000,000 to make sure that 
the holocaust will be disastrously complete. Author- 
ities say that 87 percent of our fire losses are preventa- 
ble; but we seem to have developed the genius of care- 
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lessness to the nth power of efficiency in destruction. 
Add to this economic loss, if you please, the 15,000 
human beings we annually burn alive through our need- 
less fires; add up, | say, the black total of this colossal 
sin against property and personality and consider if 
it is not high time for the American people to ask: “‘Can 
God prepare a Table of Thrift in our wilderness of 
Waste?” 

The answer is, of course, that God can not and will 
not do it, except we summon our own rational powers 
and come to the help of the Lord against this mighty 
shame. Moreover, here is a social sin that can be prop- 
erly remedied only by individual initiative. Just be- 
cause of the vast network of the social forces at work in 
the modern world, the responsibility of the individual 
is greater than ever before. The tendency is to dis- 
count the individual factor in every epoch of social 
awakening; but the result is injurious alike to society and 
the individual. We may organize ourselves into a so- 
cial machine that will grind us to pieces; the only way 
to prevent it is to recover the place of the individual 
in our developing social or- 
der, thus making an essential 
focus of society as a whole 
and the individual units com- 
posing it. Ina single month 
forty-two persons lost their 
lives through industrial acci- 
dents in Illinois alone. [n- 
vestigation discloses that a 
large percentage of these 
accidents was due to care- 
lessness on the part of the 
worker. Here, it seems to 
me, is a concrete illustra- 
tion of the universal prin- 
ciple that nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing — can _ take 
the place of individual care- 
fulness and obligation in the 
intricate business of living. 
Every machine, no matter 
how complex, is composed 
of so many cogs, pulleys, 
bolts, and nuts; its efficiency 
is dependent, as a matter of 
fact, upon the component 
parts, however small or obscure. 





Not otherwise is it in 
correcting the humiliating and distressing situation 


around our American Table of Waste. As a matter 
of patriotism, common sense, and making good our 
rights in the human order, we are normally bound to 
help God—the God of our Fathers—prepare a Table 
of Thrift to take the place of the Table of Waste which 


is a crying disgrace to our country. 


The Table of Order 


Consider, furthermore, the Table of Order. Some- 
how the Table of Disorder, bordering at times on an- 
archy, has become alarmingly prepared in our beloved 
land. Various causes are assigned. Some say it is the 
result of war nerves; others that we are a polyglot na- 
tion—that there are too many Americas within America 
for us to expect any longer a true America; still others 
maintain that the wine of our immense wealth has gone 
to our heads; consequently, we no longer walk as 
steadily as in former times. In these and other explana- 
tions there may be much or little truth; or, to express 
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it differently, these may be but symptoms of some dire 
disease gnawing at our national vitals. 

At any rate, | believe we may help God prepare a 
Table of Order within our wilderness of disorder. We 
have three tremendous social forces, tried, efficient, and 
at hand, which may be invoked. The first is the HOME. 
Here is the most potent creator of abiding values on 
earth. As nowhere else, the forces of ancestry, hered- 
ity, and environment meet at the hearthstone. Because 
of the shaping power of environment in the plastic 
period of infancy and childhood, the home is simply 
strategic; there is nothing comparable to it in the whole 
social evolution of mankind. As the home goes today, 
the America of tomorrow will go; make no mistake 
about this proposition. Therefore, America must have 
a true revival of home life. We need men and women 
who are profoundly aware of the obligations and priv- 
ileges of parenthood. We hear much nowadays of the 
youth movement; let us hear more of the fatherhood- 
and motherhood movement. Multitudes of our young 
people have no need as profound as the need of wise 
parents. ‘What's the mat- 
ter with this young woman?” 
asked the judge of a court 
attendant. “The matter, 
your honor, seems to be that 
she has a good house and no 
home; clever parents, but no 
father and mother’’—was 
the accusing reply. Any in- 
dividual or influence that 
tends to undermine the sanc- 
tity of the home is an enemy 
of mankind; any man or 
woman who is highly re- 
solved that the sacred offices 
of the home shall be faith- 
fully discharged is a bene- 
factor of the race itself. 

The second regenerative 
force is the SCHOOL. | 
think we are at last being 
educated into the true mean- 
ing of education. The words 


of John Ruskin need to be 





pondered in this connection. 
“The entire object of true 
education,’ he says, ‘is to make people not merely do 
the right thing, but enjoy the right things; not merely in- 
dustrious, but to love industry; not merely learned, but 
to love knowledge; not merely pure, but to love purity; 
not merely just, but to hunger and thirst after justice.” 

This, surely, penetrates into the marrow of the educa- 
tional ideal. In other words, the mere educated hu- 
man machine may prove a hindrance rather than a 
help. Turned loose upon the highways of life, it may 
inefficiently run over things and destroy them rather 
than efficiently give things a push in the right direction. 
Wherefore, all educators, parents, and citizens, by dedi- 
cating themselves afresh to the meaning of education, 
may employ this enormous power named the School 
for rightly shaping that nobler order of which sages and 
prophets have dreamed. 

The third factor is the CHURCH. One dare not use 
this term, however, in a partisan or sectarian sense. It 
is said that debating was encouraged in the boyhood 
home of Henry and William James, the novelist and 
psychologist. Dr. George A. Gordon, who tells the 
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story in his autobiography, says the father of the boys 
declared that while Henry was quicker in speech and 
argument, William was deeper and usually won the de- 
bate. ‘I believe in God, but | have no use for the 
church,” said Henry one day. ‘If you believe 
in God,” answered William, “you have got to be- 
lieve in the church because God is the church.” 
Without insisting upon its literalness, the statement of 
young William James is big and gripping. For the true, 
universal church, says the New Testament, is the church 
of the living God. Despite all creedal differences and 
limitations, this church is at once large and small enough 
to spiritually house all kinds of people. 


Here, then, is the third great factor, old as the ages, 
organized and at work throughout the world, which it 
is our duty and privilege to invoke in helping God pre- 
pare a Table of Order in our modern wilderness of an- 
archy and confusion. Then, indeed, shall be fulfilled 
the words of one of the supreme Americans: ‘The day 
has come when a new patriotism will dawn upon us; 
not the patriotism merely of the statesman and the man 
who gives public counsels, but the patriotism which 
comes out of every counting room, out of every office, 
out of every place where business takes its origination 
and inspiration; and then the world shall again see an 
America which will show the way to liberty, to peace, 
and to achievement.” 


for What Are We Thankful 


For Good Health and Friends 


In my life I have had very few, if any, years brought 
to the close without being able to look back and see a 
great many things to be thankful 
for. The last year in the lumber 
business has been perhaps not what 
some of us might have anticipated 
in the first several months of the 
year, nevertheless we have had a 
fair trade and fair prices that show 
some profit. I think most of the 
mills have sold what they made. 
There was cause for uneasiness dur- 
ing the summer because of the ex- 
cessive drouth and some timber 
dying, but in the last several weeks 
we have been blessed with splen- 
did rains and the timber is all look- 
ing fine. The world is gradually 
approaching some real peace con- 
ditions, foreign countries are be- 
coming more settled, and certainly 
there is a bright future ahead. Per- 
sonally, | have a great many things to be thankful for 
—good health is the main one, a great many friends, 
and enough to eat.—R. M. Hallowell, president Indus- 
trial Lumber Co. (Inc.), Elizabeth, La. 


An Abiding Faith in Supreme Being 


We are thankful for many things, especially for a 
large circle of good customers and a fair volume of 
trade at a small profit. Also for good health and an 
abiding faith in the Supreme Being that we will all be 
well taken care of according to the full use of the talents 
given us.—QO. Lampland, president Lampland Lumber 


Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Good to Be an American Citizen 


| am very thankful for the honor of being a citizen 
of the United States and living under this, our very 
fine Government, where peace prevails. | would not 
change my citizenship under our Government for any 
other place on earth. It is just good to be an American 
citizen and living in the good U. S. A.—D. C. Phelps, 
George E. Breece Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thoroughly Enjoying an Active Life 


Personally I am thankful that after more than forty- 
one years in the lumber business here in Auburn, I am 
still active and am enjoying life very thoroughly. Any 
citizen of the United States should be very thankful that 


he is a citizen of the great republic. Things are not all 
that could be desired, but what a wonderful advance- 
ment has taken place in sixty-five years. Many wrongs 
have been righted and we certainly have made great 
progress in educational advantages. Free schools in 
our State have come in during this.period. We havea 
sound financial system and a stable currency. If our 
citizens will only prize their liberties and stand for the 
supremacy of law, and be obedient to the laws of the 
land, our future is bright and will grow brighter.—M. D. 
— president M. D. Greene Lumber Co., Auburn, 


For Peace and Good Will 


There are so many good things for which to be thank- 
ful that it would be hard to say which one is best. Per- 
sonally we are thankful for splendid crops, bountiful 
harvest, peace for all mankind and good will from all 
= ia? B. Moore, Moore, Keppel & Co., Gar- 
and, Pa. 


For President Coolidge and Bright Future 


We think that the lumbermen certainly have some- 
thing to be thankful for at this time of the year, and 
that is that business has not been 
any worse than it has. We have 
enjoyed business, the volume of 
which we have never equaled, but, 
like most lumbermen in the indus- 
try, the business has been done 
without profit. We should, how- 
ever, be very thankful that we 
have a President such as Mr. Cool- 
lidge, in the White House, and that 
the nation is in generally good 
shape and that the future looks as 
bright as it does.—A. C. Wells, 
president J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 


Menominee, Mich. 


For Best Government in the World 


The manufacturer of lumber, 
the retailer of lumber and our citi- 
zens in general can be thankful first 
that we live and have protection under the best Gov- 
ernment in the world. We can be thankful that many 
of the difficulties, both foreign and domestic, that were 
brought about by reason of the war are one by one 
finding a solution, and as these problems are solved 
and with the whole world back at work and looking 
hopefully to the future, we can face the years ahead of 
us with courage and optimism.—O. D. Haskett, presi- 


dent O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Notes From Southern Lumberdom 


Lumbermen to Go Duck Shooting 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Nov. 16.—Arrangements 
are being completed here by T. G. Trotti for the 
accommodation of a party of lumbermen who 
are coming for a duck shooting trip in the 
marshes near this place. This party, made up 
of lumbermen from Detroit, Memphis and other 
points, will arrive here about Nov. 30 and will 
go to a hunting club where it will spend five 
days enjoying the wonderful duck shooting that 
jis characteristic of this section at this season 
of the year. The party, during its stay, will 
live on a comfortably equipped houseboat and 
will have at its disposal a motor boat for use 
on its hunting trips. In the party will be A. E. 
Pope, lumber agent of Dodge Bros. (Inc.), De- 
troit; C. C. Dickinson, O. M. Krebs, and F. F. 
Smith, of Memphis; James P. Smith, of Pa- 
duca, Ky.; J. B. Edwards and Parish Fuller, 
of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Ine.), Oakdale, 
La.; and C. H. Sherrill, president Sherrill Hard- 
wood Co., of New Orleans. 


It is understood that the ladies of the party 
will go to New Orleans and after the hunting 
trip is ended will be joined there by the men 
and the entire party will spend a day or two 
in the Crescent City. Following this, it is ex- 
pected that a number of the men of the party 
will go to Tallulah for a goose and quail hunt. 
As all of the members of this party are enthusi- 
astic nimrods, it is expected that this will be 
one of the finest hunting parties that will be 
staged anywhere this year. 


Florida Concern Building New Mill 


LivE Oak, Fua., Nov. 16.—The Standard 
Lumber Co., of which Thomas Hamilton is presi- 
dent, with headquarters here and operating 
mills at Hampton Springs, Cedar Keys, Alton 
and Dowling Park, is building a new electrically 
driven mill at Sears, Fla., and has recently 
placed the order for required machinery with 
Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


The new mill at Sears will have two log haul- 
ups with circular log cut-off rigs and the usual 
loaders, kickers and steam niggers. It will be 
a two-circular, horizontal band resaw and gang 
mill, the two circulars being driven by 225- 
horsepower motors. The two 5-block, 34-inch 
carriages will be operated by 14-inch by 60- 
foot shotgun steam feeds. There will be two 
84-inch motor-driven belted edgers and one 
72-inch edger provided with Timken tapered 
roller bearings with arbor direct connected to 
75-horsepower motor. The 10-saw slasher will 
have 33-inch arbor arranged for direct connec- 
tion to a 50-horsepower motor. The 11-saw 
trimmer will be of Pacific coast type with air 
lift and directly connected to a 30-horsepower 
motor. The lower floor equipment will be motor 
driven throughout by group drivers. The plans 
for this mill were made by W. F. Cahoon, rep- 
resenting Filer & Stowell Co. 


Eastern Texas Mill Cuts Last Log 


Beaumont, TEx., Nov. 16.—Another of the 
largest sawmills of eastern Texas cut its last 
log last week when the plant of the Thompson & 
Ford Lumber Co. at Grayburg, twenty miles 
west of Beaumont, in Hardin County, ‘‘cut 
out.”” The sawmill has shut down for good and 
thrown about two hundred men out of employ- 
ment. The planing mill still has approximately 
4,000,000 feet of lumber to work up and will 
continue in operation until mid-February. The 
Thompson-Ford Lumber Co. is largely owned 
by the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
which operates mills at Trinity, Honey Island, 
Oakhurst and New Willard, Tex., and New 
Eminence, Mo. A large number of the Gray- 
burg workers have been given employment at 
these plants. The 125 homes at Grayburg will 
be sold or salvaged and it is expected that at 
least a part of the sawmill equipment can also be 
marketed. 

W. P. Wallace, for the eighteen years of the 


company’s existence its general manager at 
Grayburg, has already arranged to go into 
business for himself and with his family will 
become residents of Beaumont. He has joined 
with L. B. Harris, well known local hardwood 
wholesaler, in the organization of the Harris- 
Seale Lumber Co., and will engage in the manu- 
facture of hardwood lumber here. Application 
for a charter for the new company has already 
been made. The capital stock is placed at 
‘“somewhere between $30,000 and $40,000.’’ The 
new firm takes over the L. B. Harris hardwood 
interests here. Mr. Harris will be vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the new concern. 
Several acres along South Fourth Street have 
been leased as a mill site and machinery has 
been ordered for the new plant, which it is 
hoped to have in operation early in January. 
William Seale, of Beaumont, is secretary and 
treasurer of the new firm. The wholesale hard- 
wood brokerage business heretofore conducted 
by Mr. Harris will be maintained by the new 
company. 


Forestry Exhibit at State Fair 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 16.—Between 25,000 
and 30,000 people Saturday passed through the 
gates of the South Texas State Fair and nearly 
every one of them paid a visit to the splendid 
exhibit of the Louisiana State forest conserva- 
tion bureau which has taken thirty years to col- 
lect. It shows interestingly every phase of the 
reforestation process, how forest fires affect 
young trees and many other interesting phases 
of this subject, which means so much to the 
future prosperity of eastern Texas. Of almost 
equal interest to the thousands of visitors was 
the portable sawmill kept in continuous opera- 
tion at the grounds by a local machinery house. 
Pine logs for this mill were secured when the 
fair management recently cleared a tract for 
the new race track and grand stand and these 
were ‘‘yarded’’ near machinery hall for use of 
the portable mill as an actual demonstration of 
what a small mill can do in the way of turning 
small and seattered tracts of timber into mer- 
chantable lumber. 


State Court Upholds Tax on Dealers 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 16.—In a decision handed 
down by the Georgia State supreme court last 
Saturday the constitutionality of the clause in 
the general tax act passed during the 1923 ses- 
sion of the Georgia State legislature and 
amended by the 1924 session, imposing a gradu- 
ated tax upon dealers handling lumber, coal, 
coke and wood in Georgia, was upheld, a ma- 
jority of the supreme court judges affirming 
the decision. 


The particular case in question which was car- 
ried from the lower courts to the State supreme 
court was that of the Georgia-Carolina Lumber 
Co., of Macon, Ga., against William A. Wright, 
comptroller general for Georgia. A majority 
of the retail lumber dealers throughout the 
State codperated with the Macon company in 
the filing of the case to test the constitutionality 
of this law, claiming it to be an unjust burden 
for the dealers to carry. 

The lumber dealers sought to enjoin the col- 
lection of the tax on the grounds that, as their 
attorneys claimed, it violated the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution by taxing a 
corporation engaged exclusively in interstate 
commerce, and also violated the uniform tax 
clause of the Georgia constitution by assessing 
a different tax rate against dealers in cities of 
different size. 


As the law will now become effective it im- 
poses a graduated tax on lumber dealers in Geor- 
gia ranging from $10 to $100 a year. Dealers in 
towns or cities of 1,000 to 10,000 will pay $10; 
those in cities of 10,000 to 20,000 will pay $50, 
and those in cities of 20,000 or more will pay 
$100. 


Two of the judges of the State supreme court 
dissented from the opinion of the other justices. 


Repeal Anti-Wooden Shingle Law 

BAINBRIDGE, GA., Nov. 16.—Because of the 
vigorous protests launched by the citizens here 
against the ordinance prohibiting the use of 
wooden roofs, Mayor J. W. Callahan submitted 
an amendment to the building code to the com- 
mon council at its meeting Nov. 10 repealing 
the ordinance. It was passed, and the wooden 
shingle has been restored to its proper place in 
the building code. The law prohibiting the 
wooden shingle was passed last July, and has 
been the cause of much dissatisfaction among 
Bainbridge citizens. ; 


Favors Strong Employers’ Organization 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 16.—Fear lest the 
industries of Florida become infested with labor 
unions was expressed at a meeting of the Flori- 
da Employers’ Association held in Jacksonville 
last week. W. J. Schell, president Schell-Sasse 
Manufacturing Co., large millwork manufactur- 
er of Jacksonville, told the members present 
that he had authentic information that an in- 
rush of ‘‘unionism’’ into Florida is about to 
take place. As a result, those who attended 
left pledged to work up enthusiasm for the next 
meeting, to be held the second Monday in De- 
cember. 

Judge John L. Doggett, of Jacksonville, 
stressed the possible dangers of unionism in 
Florida; and exhorted the employers to bend 
their efforts toward strengthening the organ- 
ization so as to prevent unions from gaining 
control of industry in Florida. He declared, 
as did Mr. Schell, that if the unions are not 
forestalled by a strong organization of employ- 
ers, labor troubles will ruffle industrial Florida. 

Mr. Schell preceded Judge Doggett’s remarks 
by saying: ‘‘If the employers do not take 
charge of the ground at once the labor unions 
will do it soon.’? 


Purchases Plant and Equipment 


TuscALoosa, ALA., Nov. 16.— The Consoli- 
dated Lumber Co., of this place, closed a deal a 
few days ago whereby it acquired the plant 
and equipment of the Brownlee-Lowry Lumber 
Co. at Akron, Ala., and will continue operation 
of the plant there. Included in the purchase 
was a stock of approximately 3,000,000 feet 
of dry lumber. R. J. Thornton, sales manager 
of the Consolidated Lumber Co., says that it is 
the expectation of the new owners of the Akron 
plant to specialize in regular yard stocks, ship- 
ping straight or mixed cars to the retail trade. 


Estimates on Quebec Timber Cut 


MONTREAL, QUE., Nov. 16.—With the advance 
estimates of the 1925-26 eut of timber placed 
at the record figures of 1,500,000,000 feet by 
officials of the Quebee department of lands and 
forests, indications are that the season will be 
one of the most active, at least so far as pulp- 
wood is concerned, for many years past. Re- 
ports received show that already there are 3,509 
lumber camps operated throughout Quebec, with 
the Lake St. John and Chicoutimi districts the 
center of greatest activity. The figures are in- 
terpreted as meaning that there is an increase 
of one-third over the average cut in the last ten 
years, and some 250,000,000 feet more than 
what was estimated to be the average for the 
1920-30 period. 

While these reports would at first sight indi- 
cate that the forests are being depleted and ex- 
ploited to the limit, information in possession 
of the government shows that, on the contrary 
the heavy cut this year will not have the ill- 
effects which might be feared. The reason is 
that all the lumber companies are taking great 
care in following regulations setting the diam- 
eter of the trees which can be cut down and 
also that millions of feet of burnt timbers are 
being cut this year instead of green timber. In 
fact it is learned that through the codperation 
of the lumber interests, the greatest part of the 
timber will be preserved. 
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Lansing Makes diciins Has egies Rapidly and Is Fine Residence City 
Had First Central Planer—-Community Finance Scheme Aids Collections 


A. J. Hager, or “Al” as his great circle 
of friends call him, is the presiding genius 
of the Hager Lumber Co., of Lansing, Mich., 
and is also the champion of the consolidated 
planing mill idea. He is a strong believer 
in associations and in lumber organizations 
in general. He has long been high in the 
councils of Hoo-Hoo, and at the time of my 
visit he was on the point of leaving for the 
West to attend the great gathering of the 
Black Cat. There he was given the highest 
honor in the bestowal of the order, being 
elected Snark of the Universe. 

The Realm has met Mr. Hager at conven- 
tions in many parts of the country. He has 
an informal way of making a friendly and 
forcible speech that makes him a favorite 
at these gatherings, and we have heard him 
explain to retailers of many States the rea- 
sons that led him to believe in the consoli- 
dated mill. The 
Realm has carried a 
number of refer- 
ences to these 
speeches, so we felt 
that we knew his 
mill and his ideas 
pretty well even be- 
fore we visited him 
at his office. But a 
visit to Lansing, and 
conversations with 
competing lumber- 
men and others in- 
terested in building, 
have shown us that 
“Al” is quite as 
popular at home as 
he is abroad. The 
evening we landed 
in Lansing we ran 
into a meeting at the 
Downey Hotel of 
twenty-five or thirty 
lumbermen, con- 
tractors, architects, 
financiers, realtors and the like who had 
gathered to talk about grade marking. 
L. E. Sigur, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, was present to talk about the begin- 
ning which his associates are making at 
grade marking southern pine; and quite as 
a matter of course Mr. Hager acted as chair- 
man of the meeting. 

Mr. Hager came to Lansing a number of 
years ago and started his yard out at the 
edge of the city in a place where some 
knowing persons said he would be lost. But 
since that time Lansing has grown past 
him, street car lines have come his way and 
this new development has furnished him an 
active market right at his door. Not that 
his sales are restricted to this corner of 
town; for we saw his motor trucks delivering 
in all parts of the city. 

Some three or four years ago he was 
faced with the necessity of rebuilding his 
mill. He disliked the idea, for he felt that 
he was not a mill man, and conditions were 
such that he felt the new investment would 
net him a steady loss. But in a city the 


own it, 


size of Lansing it is impossible to conduct 
a retail business without local mill connec- 


tions. So he got ready to take the plunge. 
He worried over the matter quite a while, 
figured out what he’d have to have and 
drove the stakes for the new building. That 
night he couldn’t sleep, got up early, came 
down to the yard, kicked the stakes out and 
reset them. This happened several times. 
The matter seemed so serious that he 
thought he’d try out the idea of a centralized 
mill on some of his competitors. Several 
had old or inadequate mills, and he was 
positive that if he built a new mill, at least 
two others would do the same; and if that 
happened he was sure the heavy investment 
and the desire to keep the machines busy 
would play havoc with the already unsatis- 
factory mill trade. 

The final result was that several yards 
went together on the proposition, leased a 
mill building near the center of the city, in- 











The mill of the Central Mill §& Warehouse Co., at Lansing, Mich., serves a group of retailers who 
The truck in front in this picture belongs to the Hager Lumber Co. 


voiced their machinery and installed such 
of it as was necessary in the new plant. In 
this way the Central Mill & Warehouse Co. 
got its start. At present, I believe, the 
Capitol City Lumber Co., the Cove Lumber & 
Finish Co., the Hall Lumber Co., the Hager 
Lumber Co. and the Kraas Lumber Co. are 
the firms interested in the venture. 

“The new mill has been a success in sev- 
eral ways,” Mr. Hager said. “In the first 
place all the member yards have adequate 
milling facilities, and we’ve gotten them 
without overloading the city with planing 
mills. The competition is keen enough, and 
would be keen enough if ours were the only 
plant in the city; for neighboring cities are 
looking for business wherever they can get 
it. But it isn’t such serious competition 
that work must be done at or below cost. 
In the second place, the mill is doing some- 
thing we scarcely hoped it could do. It is 
making some actual profits; not big profits, 
but our accounts are staying out of the red. 
About the best we hoped to do was to reduce 
losses or perhaps to break even. That 
would have satisfied us pretty well, in the 
light of our previous experiences. Nobody 


likes to do business at a loss, and he doesn’t 
like to carry a losing department at the 
charge of other departments of his business; 
so I believe that an arrangement that allows 
every department to carry itself makes for 
a healthy condition in the retail lumber 
business. The mill has no bad accounts, for 
charges are made against the yard ordering 
the work and not against the customer for 
whom the work is done. Each yard does 
its own collecting. The mill does some work 
for outside yards, but those accounts are 
easily handled. 

“T’d guess that the average city of 50,000 
population or over has at least twice as 
much planing mill equipment as it needs or 
can use profitably. The idea of consolida- 
tion is spreading. Kalamazoo is going’ for- 
ward with it, but dealers there have added 
more of a warehouse and wholesaling propo- 
sition than we have 
found advisable. 
Appleton, Wis., is 
getting ready to 
make a_ beginning. 
I’ve had letters from 
Boston to Spokane 
in regard to our ex- 
perience. It does 
seem a little strange 
that the idea has had 
so much __ publicity 
and yet is not more 
widely copied. <A 
number of cities 
have experimented 
successfully with it, 
but many more are 
still going ahead 
with individual mills, 
building new ones, 
expanding old ones 
and thus_ shooting 
the mill business all 
to pieces. I think I 
may have the secret 
of part of that state of affairs. A dealer 
says to me, ‘I have a big yard and do a big 
business. People know me and my service, 
and this prestige brings me a lot of trade. 
If I go into partnership with some of my 
smaller competitors in a mill, I can no longer 
convince my customers that I have a supe- 
rior service in this department of the busi- 
ness. The little fellow will have as much 
prestige, so far as milling is involved, as I 
will have.’ My answer to this is to the 
effect that if the little dealer is getting 
along without a mill, or with a minimum of 
mill machinery, he is probably much better 
off financially than the big competitor, even 
with his prestige. If the little fellow wants 
better mill connections, it will be wise for 
the big dealer to take him into partnership 
and trade part of his prestige for some aid 
in putting the mill on a paying basis. After 
all, the prestige of a yard depends upon 
other things than the size of the mill. It 
depends upon services of which the mill is 
only one part. 

“John W. Blodgett told me some time ago 
that he had been watching our experiment 
with very great care, and that from what 
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he had seen of it in action he was ready to 
call it the biggest idea developed in the re- 
tail field in a decade. That made us feel 
pretty good, of course, coming from so care- 
ful an observer as Mr. Blodgett.” 

D. S. Olds, secretary, treasurer and man- 
ager of the Hall Lumber Co., described 
briefly a community financing organization 
that, while not designed especially to handle 
building, is aiding material men in collect- 
ing some of their accounts. This organiza- 
tion, as we understand it, is composed of 
people who have on their books some slow- 
paying accounts. Grocers, doctors, butchers, 
clothiers, in fact almost anybody who has 
financial dealings with the public, may be 
found among the stockholders. Suppose a 
man has had a bit of hard luck; sickness in 
his family or something of the sort. He has 
run a number of bills, because that seemed 
the only way to get on. He’s working again, 
but he hasn’t accumulated enough savings 
to pay them all off, and he hardly knows 
how to begin discharging his obligations in 
equal fairness to all his creditors. He 
hardly knows the sum total of his obliga- 
tions. The scheme, then, is something like 
this: All these creditors who are members 
of this finance organization get together 
with him. He gives notes, which are en- 
dorsed over to the organization. A flat 10 
percent carrying charge is added. The cred- 
itors get their money at once; and while 


themselves. These small accounts tie up 
a lot of capital, and unless the merchant is 
fixed with some plan of his own for han- 
dling them they prove a nuisance and an 
embarrassment. 

Mr. Olds told us of an interesting experi- 
ence he had with an ambitious family that 
wanted a house. The man was regularly 
employed, and he arranged to have his pay 
check made out to the Hall Lumber Co. He 
took out a little for current expenses but 
left with it all he possibly could. In the 
course of a rather short time he was able 
to build a garage in which the family began 
to live. When this was paid for he continued 
to leave his wages with the company until 
enough accumulated so that with the help 
of the building and loan he could build a 
house. He has paid for this house and has 
since built a second house as an investment. 
Given a family with determination like this, 
it is a pleasure to aid it in building a house. 
Mr. Olds tells me he has numberless re- 
quests for assistance in house building on 
a monthly payment plan. He does a little 
of this, when he knows the prospects are 
of the right sort, but most of it he passes 
up. Business of that sort is a specialty and 
requires special organization and special 
capital for the purpose. A man who is pri- 
marily in the lumber business wants to work 
in his own field. But these inquiries indi- 
cate that in these modern days, and espe- 


that warmer climate or to share in the rage 
of speculation that, according to the frag- 
mentary reports which come to us, is mount- 
ing higher and higher. Northern business 
men are not especially happy to see these 
people and their money leave, but there is 
little that can be done about it. Mr. Olds 
suggested that Lansing needs more indus- 
tries and a greater diversification of manu- 
facture. Everybody in the city is proud of 
the motor factories and hopes that they 
grow to still greater dimensions. But at 
the same time many people wish that local 
prosperity might be rooted in a variety of 
industries. There are some old and power- 
ful factories making articles other than 
speed machines, and many business men are 
wishing that their number might increase. 

R. J. Corlett & Sons—consisting of Rob- 
ert C. Corlett, with whom we talked, and 
Roy C. Corlett—has a fine new plant out 
on the west side of the city. This plant 
has been in operation for about three years, 
though the company has been in business 
in Lansing for very many years. This yard 
is very attractive, and evidently much 
thought, experience and observation have 
gone into the planning and building of it. 
The office is spacious and beautifully fin- 
ished in waxed oak. 

Since we had the matter of financing 
houses much in mind we asked Mr. Corlett 
about it. He said there was plenty of build- 





R. J. Corlett §& Sons’? new plant at Lansing, Mich., has been built for about three years and is in one of the busy sections of the city. The concern is 
an old-timer, however, and this embodies the result of its long experience 


they have to endorse the notes and must 
make them good if the debtor does not, they 
are in no worse situation in that event than 
they were before. All the debts are re- 
duced to a systematic basis, and as we un- 
derstand it the debtor is allowed to make 
monthly or weekly payments on his obliga- 
tions. It is evident from the hazy account 
we have given that we don’t have detailed 
information about the working plans. 
There are a good many questions about it 
that we couldn’t answer; but the general 
idea seems to be fairly obvious. Mr. Olds 
tells me he has handled several thousand 
dollars in small accounts through this 
agency, and has never lost a dollar that was 
signed up in this way. The organization is 
not, evidently, a super collecting agency. 
It can’t do much with the slick birds who 
have no intention of paying. But mercan- 
tile experience seems to indicate that the 
majority of debtors are willing to pay; and 
this scheme aids them in doing it in a 
Systematic way. It also brings in to the 
merchants and professional men who have 
organized it the money which they have 
coming to them and which they probably 
can use in other ways more satisfactory to 


cially in industrial cities, there is an increas- 
ing desire for special financing organizations 
to take care of home-hungry people who for 
one reason or another have not made the 
necessary savings to build in the usual way. 
Lansing is an industrial as well as a resi- 
dence city. It is a beautiful residence point, 
the State capital and an educational center. 
Local building and loan associations are said 
to be strong and-to be doing a great work 
on a sound and conservative basis. 

Mr. Olds tells us that the city has done 
much building in 1925. A visitor to Lansing 
sees construction down town and many new 
houses in the residence areas. Mr. Olds 
says there has been an unusual number of 
large residences built; houses costing from 
$12,000 to $30,000 or more. Much building 
has been done in East Lansing. Subdivision 
work has been active on the outskirts. 
People are building modest houses on half- 
acre tracts, some of them five or six miles 
out. Building of this kind makes rather 
necessary the owning of a car, and here the 
investment in automobiles, when it includes 
this kind of home ownership, is a real bit of 
thrift. A number of Lansing people have 
been going to Florida, either to retire in 


ing money available for those who were in 
a position to use it. He added that he 
nearly always declined to build houses on 
monthly payments. He tells the prospec- 
tive builder that in building a house deal- 
ings must be had with masons, plumbers, 
electricians, painters and so on and it isn’t 
likely that all of them will consent to being 
paid by the month. It is much better, in his 
opinion, to wait a little until the whole thing 
can be financed through the building and 
loan. His company sometimes extends 
credit for the erection of a garage, but he 
does not like to mix banking with the lum- 
ber business, lest both departments suffer. 

The yard was a busy place. Located as it 
is in one of the newer parts of the city 
where houses are going up at a great rate, 
it has a ready-made home market. 

The Realm was unfortunate in finding sev- 
eral of the dealers away on vacation, or 
otherwise involved, so that we could not 
talk to them. The record of Lansing is, 
therefore, not complete. We’re sorry about 
the incompleteness, but we had an enjoyable 
time talking with the men who were at 
home. It’s a fine city to visit; alert, up and 
coming, good to look at. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 





ROBLEMS OF GROWING IMPORTANCE TO 
THE RETAILER—In certain places the field of 
the house-building contractor seems to be nar- 

rowing. Rapidly growing cities have seen the rise of 
a new type of subdivision promoter; a promoter who 
not only deals in lots but who builds all or most of the 
houses in his subdivision and sells them complete, on a 
financing plan that includes a simple scheme of monthly 
payments. Often enough, to be sure, this scheme of 
payment brings a large profit to the promoter. But the 
customer seems to like it, for he knows exactly how 
much he must pay and when he must pay it. 

The rise of this promoter-builder is a serious matter 
for the building contractor, and it is something which 
the retailer needs to view with care. During the last 
few decades the lumber retailer has worked in rather 
close codperation with the contractor. They have had 
their differences, and some of these differences have 
been serious. They have been rivals in a sense, for each 
has tried to be the one to deal with the customer; and 
at times this rivalry has become not only serious but 
even bitter. But here is a new factor entering their cal- 
culations. This subdivision construction is usually a 
wholesale affair. House plans are diversified, but stock 
is bought in large quantities, and work is superintended 
from a central office. The old-fashioned contractor, if 
he figures in the undertaking at all, does so not as a 
business man but at best as a straw boss working with 
hammer and saw along with other mechanics. The 
retailer may sell the building materials, but if he does 
so it will be under severe competition. And in any 
event he will lose his distinctive function of offering with 


ice will center in the sub-division promoter’s own office. 

This danger probably is not as serious as it appears, 
Promoter-built houses are not generally so satisfactory 
that there is a rush of repeat orders, nor is the promoter 
plan suited to the general run of building. It fits the 
wholesale development of a tract of land, where house 
and lot are sold together. It does not adapt itself to 
the building of houses here and there, on lots already 
owned by the persons ordering the houses. 

But none the less, retailers need to observe this phe- 
nomenon of promoter-built suburbs and to discover 
what it is that wins customers for the houses. It is 
fairly certain that among the claims are two outstand- 
ing factors; one, the desire of certain people for a turn- 
key job without the worry of supervision; and the 
other, the desire to know exactly what the house is going 
to cost. To these should be added a third; the desire 
to have some simple and understandable method of 
financing the purchase. Whether the promoter-builder 
has invaded his community or not, it will be well for 
a retailer to find out how much local desire there is for 
this kind of service. If there is enough to warrant his 
doing so, he can arrange part or all of it. He can work 
with his old friend the contractor; or if it becomes nec- 
essary he can follow in the footsteps of a number of 
fellow retailers and undertake the contracting himself. 
Most dealers fight as shy of contracting as from the 
plague; but there are circumstances in which contracting 
is distinctly the lesser of two evils. In any event, -with 
the addition of the necessary factors of this kind, the 
retailer will be in a position to offer his customers a 
much better and more attractive home-building service 
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it a comprehensive building service. 


The building serv- 


than the promoter-builder will be able to do. 








Merits of Cypress Stucco Lath 


An observant person approaching a house 
being built in a certain city in the South was 
struck by the outer construction, which at a 
distance appeared to show a mass of holes run- 
ning parallel in the boards. Upon closer in- 
spection it developed that the material was a 
storm sheathing and stucco lath, and that what 
seemed to be holes were really keys running 
parallel and staggered the length of the board. 
It was made from cypress about 5%-inch thick, 
6 inches wide and the lengths ran from 2 feet 
up to 16 feet. 

In the course of the investigation the plas- 
terer who was putting on some stucco volun- 
teered the information that this material was 
the best stucco base that he had ever worked 
on. ‘‘How about contraction and expansion?’’ 
was asked. The plasterer replied: ‘‘It’s 
easy to see that you are not a contractor; 
don’t you see that these keys are made parallel 
and staggered, so that all contraction and ex- 
pansion have been eliminated ?’’ 

He went on further explaining this feature, 
and said that the parallel and staggered keys 
were so constructed that in order for the stucco 
base to be affected the contraction and ex- 
pansion would have be take place at the 
same time. The fact that this combination 
storm sheathing and stucco lath was made from 
cypress made it quite evident that it would be 
a material that would be practically everlast- 
ing. Then, too, the application of this storm 
sheathing and stucco base would undoubtedly 
strengthen a house considerably. 

About that time the contractor on the job 
drove up, and the observer figured it would be 
an opportune time to ask him a few questions 
about this material. In answer to an in- 
quiry as to what it was, he said: ‘*Why, man 
alive! Haven’t you heard about it? This is 
what they call Walker Cypress Lath.’’ Fur- 
ther conversation with the contractor developed 
the information that the Walker Cypress Lath 


is manufactured by the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., of New Orleans, La., and that it is being 
used in the construction of expensive residences 
as well as those of moderate cost, with results 
very satisfactory to the owners and architects. 
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Short Courses in Lumber Retailing 

YELLOW SprinGs, OHIO, Nov. 19.—To meet 
the need for short, intensive courses in lumber 
retailing, the department of research in retail 
lumber, of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
announces its decision to establish such courses, 
the details of which are now being perfected. 

It is suggested that those interested in tak- 
ing such courses should make preliminary ap- 
plication at once. The exact dates of the 
courses and more specific information will be 
available about Dec. 15. By offering these 
courses during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February and March, when activities in the 
retail lumber business as a rule are somewhat 
slackened, it is felt that an opportunity is of- 
fered for the employees of retail lumber firms to 
improve their efficiency by putting in two or 
three weeks at Antioch. . 

In addition to the lectures and other technical 
instruction to be given at the college, practical 
demonstrations will be given at Dayton, Spring- 
field and possibly other points, at lumber yards 
and wood fabricating plants. The length of 
the course will not exceed four weeks nor be 
less than two. A questionnaire is being sent 
to retail yards in Ohio to bring out informa- 
tion that will help settle this question. 

The desirability of arranging a two weeks 
course, complete in itself, with an additional 
two weeks advanced course immediately follow- 
ing, has been under consideration. Students 
having only two weeks at their disposal each 
year might take the first two weeks period one 
year and the advanced course of two weeks the 
following year. 

The teaching staff, in addition to the direc- 
tor of the department of research, will include 


instructors in accounting, purchasing, industrial 
relations, industrial research, chemistry, engi- 
neering and mathematics. A selected group of 
lecturers representing specialty manufacturers 
may be added. Lectures on conservation, re- 
forestation, standardization, grade-marking of 
lumber, special uses of species of lumber, stack- 
ing, storing and handling lumber, wood preserv: 
ing, fire protection, insurance and salesmanship 
may be arranged for. 


The first course will embrace the study of 
materials commonly handled, or which might 
logically be handled, by lumber dealers, and 
which enter into the construction of small 
houses, farm buildings and minor structures. 
Distribution and supply will be studied in con- 
nection with the organizations of the lumber 
industry. Among the specific subjects to be 
considered will be the structure of wood, its 
growth and physical properties; American Lum- 
ber Standards; study of the principal commer- 
cial species, with their physical properties and 
grading rules; the storage, handling and dry- 
ing of lumber; conservation and reforestation; 
study of the physical properties and uses of 
construction materials other than lumber. 

The second or advanced course will include 
instruction in the technique of preparing and 
interpreting plans; practice in simple problems 
in caleulating members (wooden beams and col- 
umns) ; the principles of architectural drafting, 
together with some practice in the use of in- 
struments and application of the principles of 
projections and perspective, to the extent of 
giving a student a grounding in the rudiments 
by which he may be able to perfect himself by 
home study. 

The third course is being planned to embrace 
the theory and practice of scientific estimating. 
A fourth course also is being planned, to em- 
brace general educational subjects, such as 
mensuration, rapid calculating, letter writing, 
industrial organization, business management 
and cost accounting. ° 
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Using Calendars to Uncover Sales Prospects 


Annually at about this time of year the 
calendar question pops up. Many retailers 
doubtless are pondering the question whether 
or not it will pay them to make use of this 
form of advertising. It may safely be said 
that a great deal of the money annually spent 
for calendars is wasted, or at least brings very 
meager returns, and those mainly in the rather 
hazy realm of ‘‘ general publicity.’’ 

This condition, however, may perhaps be 
charged more to the methods of distribution 
than to the medium itself. The latter point 
will not be discussed in this brief article, fur- 
ther than to suggest that calendars should be 
selected with care, and preferably have some 
relation to the business which they advertise. 
A picture of a pretty girl with the dealer’s 
name printed underneath is not much of an 
advertisement for the lumber business. On the 
other hand, attractive home scenes, such as chil- 
dren at play in or about a home; beautiful 
home exteriors or interiors; forest scenes, or 
those connected with lumber manufacturing 
processes, have a definite ‘‘tie-up’’ and there- 
fore are more appropriate and more effective. 

However, it is to be assumed that the dealer 
using this form of advertising will exercise good 
judgment in his selection of a calendar subject, 
and therefore it is purposed merely to offer 
some suggestions with regard to methods of dis- 
tributing the calendar that may be expected to 
bring some definite results. 

The custom of giving calendars to all who 
call at the office, or of mailing them out with- 
out other enclosure, even though sent only to the 
dealer’s mailing list of customers and pros- 
pects, is the easiest, but at the same time the 
least productive method. It gets the calendars 
out of the office and into the hands of a corre- 
sponding number of people, but that is about 
all. If the calendar is an attractive one it 
may evoke a slight feeling of appreciation, 
but it will not produce any definite reaction that 
the dealer ever will know about, unless in the 
form of some casual remark about the calendar 
when the recipient and the dealer next meet. 
But that is not what the dealer is after. Mere 
compliments as to the beauty of the picture, 
or even expressions of appreciation, ‘‘ butter 
no parsnips.’? What the dealer wants is some- 
thing definite to work upon in the way of in- 
formation as to whether any of the people whom 
he regards as his prospects are considering 
building, remodeling, or repairing. 

This brings us to the question of whether 
there is not a better way of distribution, one 
that will not only get the calendars into the 
prospect’s hands, but that will bring back some 


Repairs 


There will be but few more 
warm days this fall in which 
to make those needed repairs 
before winter 


Look over your roof and see 
if it needs re-shingling. We 
carry only the = = 
best grade, 
which will stand up under the 
weather 

















There may also be some repairs needed on your = 
barn and other buildings, or you may be contem- = 
plating the erection of a garage, chicken hours or — 2Y, 
hog house before winter, = 


3 Phone us your order, and we will deliver any EN MY 
kind of lumber or building mater‘al at ance. We E YH 
have a complete stock on hand at all times, / 


Telephone 4 


Grayslake, Il. 
This attractive and well displayed advertise- 
ment ts well calculated to bring in repair busi- 
ness during the probably short time remaining 
before extreme weather hampers outside work 


definite, usablé information regarding his prob- 
able needs in the line of lumber or other mate- 
rials. Along this line the experiences of dealers 
who have worked out means for accomplishing 
this successfully are.of decided interest. 

Take, for example, the Norfolk Lumber Co., 
of Stoughton, Mass., which concern has devel- 
oped a very practical way for keeping in touch 
with the people in the territory which its retail 
yard serves, and arousing their interest 
in home building. This firm sends out a hand- 
some illustrated calendar the first of the year, 
with subjects designed to stimulate the latent 
interest of prospective home owners, the calen- 
dar being made in twelve sheets, one for each 


The letter is written in a friendly tone, stat- 
ing that the firm has an attractive calendar 
which it wishes to place in the hands of its cus- 
tomers and friends but does not wish any of 
them to go astray, and therefore is taking this 
method of making sure that the addresses on 
its mailing list are correct. It then was stated 
that if the recipient would sign his name and 
full address and check on the post-card any of 
the items that he might be interested in, a 
calendar would be promptly sent him. 

This procedure not only made the calendar 
much more appreciated by the recipients, but 
brought back hundreds of replies embodying a 
vast amount of valuable information. In fact, 





man.” 


well as loss of time. 


This Week’s “Timely Tip” 


A Convenience for Customers 


Customers do not like to be kept waiting, neither do they 
care to hunt all over the yard for a salesman. Appreciat- 
ing these two facts, the Newton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., uses a very simple method 
which is one hundred percent effective. 


Just inside its big lumber shed, near the entrance, is sus- 
pended a large gong. A conspicuous sign nearby is headed, 
in white letters against a black background, “Customers,” 
followed by the legend: “Ring gong two times for sales- 


This little “wrinkle” is a real convenience to both cus- 
tomers and salesmen, saving many unnecessary steps as 


Watch for next week’s “Tip” 











month, each sheet bearing a picture of an at- 
tractive home. 

This calendar is followed up immediately with 
a letter calling attention to the design on the 
January sheet of the calendar, and stating the 
approximate price at which such a house can 
be built. The various features of that particu- 
lar home are discussed in a way to appeal to 
those who are looking ahead to building a home 
for themselves. Then, as each month comes 
around, a letter along similar lines is sent, call- 
ing attention in an interesting style to the 
desirable points of that month’s design. Each 
letter closes with some such appeal as this: 
‘<Remember, when you look at your calendar, 
that we shall be glad to help you plan for a 
new home, or for any changes in your present 
one. If you do not find anything in the calen- 
dar which appeals to you, we have on file at 
our office nearly a thousand different plans which 
are at your disposal.’’ With each of these 
letters is enclosed a return form addressed to 
the Norfolk Lumber Co., and reading as follows: 
‘<T want to talk over with you plans for my 
new home. I am particularly interested in de- 
sign No. ....’’ A space is provided for nam- 
ing place and hour for appointment. 

A well known Indiana retailer, Walter H. 
Crim, of Salem, approaches the problem of 
calendar distribution from a different angle, 
but with practically the same end in view. In 
the first place, Mr. Crim has a theory, which we 
believe is well founded, that people value a 
thing more if it isn’t obtained too easily. His 
plan is to send out a letter to his mailing list, 
enclosing a return post-card, on the reverse of 
which is printed a list of possible building and 
repair operations, with space opposite each for 
the prospect to place a check-mark. 


a tabulation of these replies disclosed that about 
seventy-five percent of the people responding 
were planning, or at least thinking about some 
work that would require materials from the 
lumber yard. These included jobs ranging 
from a few dollars up to $500 each, including 
all sorts of work, such as new roofs, barn re- 
pairs, chicken houses ete. 


While this method of distribution of course 
involved some little extra expense as compared 
with handing the calendars out over the coun- 
ter, the results were incomparably more satis- 
factory. As in the case of the other illustration 
cited, the calendar which Mr. Crim sent to his 
farm trade was made up of twelve sheets, one 
for each month, each having a picture in colors 
of a farm building. On the first of each month 
a letter was sent to those who received the 
calendar, calling attention to the particular 
type of building shown on the sheet for the 
coming month, and telling about the service 
which Mr. Crim’s firm is in position to render 
in helping to build such a structure. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
dealers who are getting real, tangible results 
from their calendar distribution, are those who 
have given the subject careful thought and 
planned a systematic campaign. Thus they 
have received not only all the benefit that could 
possibly come from a more lax method of dis- 
tribution, but in addition have gained a good 
deal of useful information with regard to the 
building and repair needs to their customers 
during the ensuing year. It would seem that 
in the matter of calendar distribution what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well, even 
though it involves additional labor and some 
little added extra cost. 
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There is romance in logging and in the saw- 
ing of lumber; in the conversion of the forest 
into products that satisfy human needs; in the 
dauntless spirit that delves into the seemingly 
impossible problems of mountain and _ valley, 
and, through the hardiest type of pioneering, 
produces our lumber before it is ready to be 
sold. There is even poetry in the singing saws 
of the modern mill; and surely those of us who 
have learned to love the forest and the mills 
and the sturdy type of Americans that they 
have produced, know and believe with Joyce 
Kilmer, that ‘only God can make a tree.’’ 

But when we leave the silences of the forests 
and the busy noises of the mills and come to the 
abstract selling of lumber, we leave the romance 
far behind us and choose a subject that is of 
necessity not poetry but most surely prose. It 
is not a subject to produce eloquence, and yet 
it is the selling of the lumber, the product of 
the forest and the mill, that must return the 
money and must decide whether the investment 
is profitable. It is, therefore, a subject worthy 
of the most careful study, and we owe to the 
industry the closest analysis of it that we can 
make. And we gladly admit that to the selling 
temperament there is no more fascinating game 
or one more involved, or one that yields more 
definite results, following close and intelligent 
application, than this same selling game. 
Evolution of Some of the Selling Problems 

Let us, therefore, state very briefly the back- 
ground on which we work, and then trace the 
evolution of some of the selling problems that 
ure ever present in our industry. Nearly half 
of the United States, 822,000,000 acres, was 
originally forested, and from the day that the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock we have 
been cutting down trees and hewing or sawing 
logs into lumber. At first these lumber opera 
tions were very crude and were undertaken to 
provide shelter and fuel, the earliest of human 
needs. Our first forests were also attacked as 
a barrier which had to be overcome before a 
new civilization could be established and lands 
cleared for the planting of crops and for pas- 
turage. Thus early the lumber habit was firmly 
established and we have been a lumber using 
people ever since, 

But it was not until about 1840 that lumber 
became established as an industry, conducted 
on a real commercial basis and attained the 
dignity of a large place in our business and 
financial world. So the story of lumber selling 
is after all very brief and it has been told 
many times. The manufacturing had to come 
first; and manufacturing, because it is a more 
definite and concrete process in which the costs 
may be very definitely traced, was developed 
and analyzed in a more positive and satisfactory 
way than has been possible with the selling of 
the product. Not only this, but the type of 
man attracted to the logging and sawing of 
lumber was not the type that was by nature 
interested in the scientific development of his 
selling; and so the economics of distribution 
has waited for later times and a different class 
of talent, and was until later times compara- 
tively undeveloped. 

Need of More Consistent Sales Policy 


We are handling a basic and fundamental 
commodity. If we are to get the picture in 
the right perspective we must realize the size 
of the industry. A former speaker in this 
series of addresses has told you that it ‘*repre- 
sents an investment of $12,000,000,000 and em- 
ploys approximately 1,000,000 men.’’ That 
‘‘among the nation’s industries lumber ranks 
first in the number of employees and second in 
the invested capital and in the value of annual 
production.’’ It is said that there is more soft- 
wood timber still standing on the West Coast 
alone than has been cut thus far. These facts 





* Twentieth Engineers’ memorial address 
delivered Nov. 16, 1925, at the school of for- 
estry, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Modern Trends in Lumber Selling’ 


[By I. N. Tate, Assistant General Manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Spokane, Wash.] 


Because of the great importance of the 
subject covered and also because of the 
thorough manner in which this address 
has been prepared, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN feels that it should be given in 
full, rather than in part or rewritten in 
briefer form from the author's words. 
Lack of space, however, prevents its re- 
production in one issue, and consequently 
it will be presented in instalments in 
succeeding issues. It is suggested that 
readers preserve this copy and watch for 
the succeeding instalments.—EDITOR 





are mentioned because they justify and empha- 
size our need of a more dignified and consistent 
sales policy than lumber has yet attained. We 
go into a store to buy sugar or shoe strings or 
chewing gum and we find a very definite price 
assessed on these commodities. We no longer 
question the price, we take what we want or 
leave it; and yet even in this day of more en- 
lightened merchandising, lumber is not entirely 
past the stage of barter and trade where each 
transaction is a battle of wits and where the 
price is too often based on the urgent need of 
some mill to raise money to meet a past due 
obligation. 

There are many rea- 
sons for this condition, 
and at only one fime in 
the lumber industry, 
during the — inflation 
that followed the close 
of the World War, was 
the price of lumber 





I. N. TATE, 
Spokane, Wash. 





more than the traffic 
should have borne, But 
that fact only empha- 
sizes the need for more 
progressive and sound 
selling policies, where 
an annual sales total of 
about 35,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber is 
involved. 

It is customary on manufactured articles of 
all kinds to figure the cost of the raw material; 
to add to this the cost of the various manufac- 
turing processes, to add a definite margin of 
profit, and the total is set as the selling price. 
This is not so in lumber, which has been sold 
just as the farmer sells his crop, taking what 
he can get for it. The lumber manufacturer, 
therefore, has no real assurance that his opera- 
tion for any given time will be profitable or 
that a reasonable selling price may be main- 
tained. And it would seem that the lumber 
manufacturer should be particularly sure of a 
profit, because he must provide in advance his 
raw material—the trees from which the logs 
are cut—usually for the entire life of the op- 
eration. We do not know any other industry 
which requires in its initial outlay of capital 
all its raw material if its operation is to be 
assured. And once the raw material is pro- 
vided it must be protected throughout its life 
against fire and insects and the multiplicity of 
laws passed by State and national legislatures, 
which in itself is no small task. 

To understand properly the selling of lumber 
we must realize at the start that lumber is not 
a copyrighted or patented article; that every- 
one who owns a tree and a saw may become a 
lumber manufacturer, and that his product is 
immediately in competition with the world. It 
should be further realized that there is little 
or no chance for even the largest or best mills 
to put into their product any considerable de- 
gree of individuality or personality. The lum- 
ber in each district is sawn in general to the 
standard sizes and graded according to the rules 











of the association of the district in which it is 
produced. Aside from minor perfections or 
imperfections in manufacture, lumber is al- 
ways lumber. 

The man who takes the lumber and makes 
from that lumber a house or a desk or a boat, 
puts into his product a lot of individuality, and 
that individuality, if artistic and satisfying, 
supplies an added increment of value that may 
make his business very successful. But in the 
bare manufacture of lumber the processes are 
not carried far enough so that this element of 
individuality and of resulting added value may 
be introduced. The most a millman can do is 
honestly to manufacture and grade his prod- 
uct. The selling of competitive stock is, there- 
fore, reduced at once to one of the three argu- 
ments of price or service or quality, or a com- 
bination of the three. 


Lumber from Merchandising Standpoint 


We shall better understand the merchandis- 
ing of lumber if we acquire an entirely new and 
rather startling idea of it. Because lumber is 
such a basic and fundamental thing we nat- 
urally regard it as one of the necessities of 
life, and to a degree it is a necessity, for we 
surely must have shelter, fuel, crating and in- 
numerable other things which come from lum- 
ber. We do not need quite all of the lumber 
that is being produced except as we want larger 
and better houses or stores or factories or other 
things made from lumber. There are enough 
buildings standing today to take care of our 
population for a time in reasonable comfort, 
and in a period of adversity we would use the 
older houses and the apartments with less of 
modern equipment instead of paying the price 
to build new and better ones. 

Therefore, from a merchandising standpoint 
it is fair to look upon lumber as a luxury, be- 
‘ause its price is not determined by the 60, or 
80 or possibly 90 percent that may be used for 
necessity purposes. It is decided rather by that 
small proportion, the last 10 percent perhaps, 
which is to determine whether the output of 
our mills can be shipped out each year. That 
proportion is as definitely in the luxury elass 
as are diamonds or theaters or radios, and we 
shall better understand why the lumber market 
is subject to such unreasonable fluctuations and 
such large reactions from small causes if we 
regard it as a luxury and expect it to respond 
very sensitively as our country or the world 
may be passing through prosperous or adverse 
conditions. We would emphasize this as one of 
the real reasons for our temperamental lumber 
market. 

Industry in Chronic State of Overproduction 

We believe this audience is so familiar with 
the fundamental lumber facts that it is not 
necessary to add figures to substantiate the 
statements that we are making. For this rea- 
son we need no figures behind the statement 
that always potentially, and too often in reali- 
zation, our industry is in a chronic state of 
overproduction. Lumber is not alone in the 
doubtful enjoyment of this condition; but there 
are other reasons for it than the actual crowd- 
ing into an industry, which has in times past 
been profitable, of men and capital in the hope 
of wresting further profits from it. One of the 
principal causes of overproduction is that tim- 
ber holding in the main has been profitable— 
encouraging the purchaser of stumpage. But 
gradually the cost of protecting timber, and 
particularly the taxes on the timber, have in- 
creased to the point where the timber can no 
longer be profitably held, but must be turned 
into money. The only way thaf it can be 
turned into money usually is by the building of 
more sawmills and the production of more lum- 
ber, because that is the way that our forests 
are naturally liquidated. 

And so it comes about that those men who are 
best posted on the overproduction of our in- 
dustry and know the surplus capacity of the 
mills already in existence, must continue to 
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build large mills and further overproduce our 
commodity in order to realize on their invest- 
ments. 


Increased Taxes Force Timber Cutting 


Perhaps just one set of facts, because they 
are so startling, will serve to illustrate the in- 
crease of modern taxes and the necessity under 
which some of these timber-holding companies 
are forced to build mills. One company in the 
Northwest in 1900 bought a tract of 342,000 
acres of forest land, and during the first year 
the taxes assessed against it were $25,128. In 
1922 the taxes on the same property amounted 
to $583,000, an increase during the period of 
23 vears of 2,220 percent. We have the star- 
tling and paradoxical condition, that the men 
whose interest in the conservation of .timber is 
largest and who are anxious, for the perpetua- 
tion of their own industry as well as for the 
public good, to do what they can toward the 
conservation of what is generally called our 
last stand of timber, are forced by stern neces- 
sity to build new mills and develop larger sales 
organizations to make and to force on an ade- 
quately ‘supplied market, lumber that should 
be saved for future generations. 

You are familiar with the unrest of the Jum- 
ber industry caused by its constant migration 
from one district to another as the remaining 
timber is cut down. This constant shifting of 
production brings with each change new factors 
into the distribution of lumber, because with 
each move the production of lumber is farther 
away from the center of population and from 
the largest consuming centers. The annual 
freight bill for the distribution of lumber, which 
ultimately the consumer must pay, is enormous. 
The average freight a thousand feet in 1905, 
to make the statement more definite, was $3.25 
a thousand board feet. By 1921 this had in- 
creased to $18.12 a thousand board feet. Now 


on many items of fairly good grade of West 
Coast lumber the transportation charge paid to 
the railroads is more than the mill receives for 
the lumber. " 


Dependence of Railroads on Lumber Industry 


If we had the time an interesting story could 
be told of the dependence of the railroads in 
some districts, and of the dependence of whole 
countries and States, on the lumber industry. 
When over 60 percent of the revenue shipments 
from the Northwest eastward over the moun- 
tains consist of lumber, we wonder what those 
roads will substitute if the lumber is permitted 
to be cut out; and when 65 percent of the popu- 
lation of an entire State is dependent upon the 
lumber industry, we wonder was occupation will 
be found for those men and what support for 
their families, if lumber is not made a perma- 
nent asset. And when as much as 65 percent 
of certain large districts in the West are un- 
suited for agricultural purposes, we must surely 
advocate reforestation of those districts by our 
Government; because even if private capital 
were available in sufficient quantity, private in- 
vestments are entitled to more assurance of an 
adequate return than can now be promised for 
this investment, and it can not wait fifty years 
or more for that return. 


However, our particular interest today in the 
freight problem is the knowledge that the pro- 
ducing district which pays the smallest freight 
rate to its market can, because of the consequent 
higher mill realization, control that market and 
take such portion of that market’s lumber or- 
ders as it can handle to advantage. There is 
constant rivalry for orders from the various 
producing districts in certain intermediate ter- 
ritory where the freight rates make it possible 
for more than one district to compete for busi- 
ness. When a large amount of lumber is being 
consumed the nearby mills will surrender this 


intermediate territory because they can sell 
their product more profitably nearer home and, 
therefore, with a smaller freight charge against 
it. As consumption decreases they will reach 
back into this intermediate territory, drive out 
the competition that is handicapped by the 
longer freight rates, and reéstablish their prod- 
uct in that territory, making it necessary for the 
retail lumberman in such territory often to carry 
duplicate stocks of different species, and con- 
stantly to be shifting his source of supply from 
one producing district to another. 

The tendency in each producing district as 
its industry prospers and it reaches the point 
where it can profitably market its output against 
those districts which have preceded it—because 
they were closer to their markets or because 
their logging conditions were more favorable, 
or the quality of their lumber permitted its be- 
ing cut at an earlier time—is to get into 
stronger hands and more definitely establish 
itself. This makes for more intelligent selling, 
because the stronger mills do not have to real- 
ize each week on their product to meet their 
pay rolls and other expenses, and they can earry 
a more adequate stock and thus ship lumber 
that is properly dried and prepared for immedi- 
ate use. 

But there is an interesting sequel to this 
story. As each district cuts out its supply of 
timber and the large mills are dismantled, there 
still remain small tracts of timber, usually see- 
ond-growth stands, which could not be profitably 
marketed at the time the large mills were ready 
for them, and there follows a period when again 
small mills appear and the small operator has 
another inning, and lumber merchandising from 
that district takes a step backward, because 
these small operators of necessity can not main- 
tain as efficient a selling organization. 


[The second of three instalments of this ad- 
dress will appear in the Nov. 28 issue—Ebitor | 


Florida Building Makes Phenomenal Progress 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 16.—More building 
is under way in the United States now than at 
any time in history and Florida is setting the 
pace. Thirty-four cities in Florida issued build- 
ing permits during October aggregating $38,- 
765,954, and building permits in Florida for the 
last five months have totaled $124,254,296. The 
Miami district rose to unprecedented heights 
during October in granting more than $12,000,- 
000 in building permits, which puts the amount 
in excess of that for Los Angeles, where permits 
during Oetober amounted to $11,655,786. Be- 
cause of the drastie railroad embargoes in ef- 
fect all over the State hundreds of projects al- 
ready started have been postponed until next 
year, and there is no doubt that the 1926 build- 
ing total will greatly exceed that of 1925. 

Practically every scheme that human in- 
genuity can devise is being used to bring lumber 
from the mills to the centers of population to be 
used in the construction of buildings to accom- 
modate the thousands of people daily pouring 
into the State from all points of the compass. 
Steamers, schooners, barges—anything that will 
float is being pressed into service to carry lum- 
ber, structural steel, cement and other building 
materials to Florida. And now the question of 
docking space has become quite serious at sev- 
eral ports, principally Miami. Miami has suf- 
ficient space to dock but twelve average size ves- 
sels, and at this writing the docks are full and 
four or five schooners are lying in the stream 
awaiting berth. 


Measures to Relieve Lumber Famine 


But in spite of the many obstacles, Florida’s 
stupendous building program increases day by 
day. A little material has trickled through to 
scuthern Florida points over the Florida East 
Coast Railway under the permit system, but the 
‘mount is negligible. However, assurance has 
been given by that road that about one thousand 
tars a day will be handled over this system after 
Jan. 1, which means probably one hundred and 
fifty ox two hundred cars of lumber and build- 
ing materials daily. This amount of material 
will be wholly inadequate to satisfy the demand, 
but when combined with water shipments, will 


in a great measure alleviate the famine at the 
scuthern Florida yards, which have been barren 
of lumber for months. 

Miami shattered another building record Nov. 
7, when 99 permits authorizing construction 
were issued. This is the greatest number of 
permits ever issued in one day by the city. The 
permits call for the construction of a $350,000 
department store and more than $100,000 worth 
cf homes. 

One hundred new houses are to be built in 
the northwestern section of the city by Mack & 
Rose, real estate brokers. These are ready-cut 
houses purchased from an Illinois concern at a 
cost of $1,600 each, and are being shipped by 
boat down the Mississippi River to New Orleans, 
across the Gulf of Mexico and around Florida 
to Miami. 

Expenditure of approximately $364,000 for 
moderately priced business buildings, apart- 
ments and homes was authorized by the Miami 
building inspector Nov. 9. 


Building Activity in Jacksonville 


With the beginning of two large construction 
jobs within the last few days, building activity 
in the business district of Jacksonville is mak- 
ing a new record in the amount of work under 
way, four skyscrapers to cost a total of about 
$5,000,000 being erected at present. The new 
structures are: Atlantic National Bank Annex, 
ten stories, to cost $500,000; Barnett National 
Bank Building, sixteen stories, cost $1,500,000; 
Hotel Carling, fourteen stories, cost $1,500,000; 
S. A. Lynch Building, seventeen stories, cost $1,- 
250,000 to $1,500,000. 

In addition to these four skyscrapers, new 
construction under way in the city includes: 
Iuxpress transfer terminal of the American Rail- 
way Express Co., $750,000; San Jose Tourist 
Hotel, situated in San Jose, a suburb across the 
St. Johns River; Vanderbilt Hotel at San Jose, 
soon to be constructed at a cost of $9,000,000; 
Elks’ Club, $200,000. 

Construction of what will be the largest and 
most mdgnificent hotel in Jacksonville will be 
begun in the near future at the corner of West 
Adams and Julia streets. The new hostelry will 
be constructed by Robert Kloeppel, attorney 


and owner of the Hotel Flagler and other valu- 
able Jacksonville property. The proposed new 
hotel will bé fifteen stories high and will cost 
approximately $1,500,000. 

Large building projects scheduled to be un- 
dertaken in and near Jacksonville within the 
next few months include: Paramount Theater, 
seven stories, $1,500,000; Hotel Mason Annex, 
seventeen stories, $1,000,000; First Baptist 
Chureh Hotel Building, twenty stories, $1,500,- 
000; San Jose-Biltmore Hotel, six or seven 
stories, $200,000. 

The construction program for Jacksonville 
the next year represents improvements with a 
combined value estimated at more than $15,000,- 
000. 

Projects in Other Florida Cities 


Plans for the erection of 255 houses on a 
tract of land northeast of Clearwater are be- 
ing perfected and construction will be started 
at an early date. 

Hollywood building permits will show a de- 
cided increase for October, 1925, over the same 
period in 1924, according to figures announced 
through the building inspector’s office. Figures 
for October, this year, are $700,000, while for 
October, 1924, the total was $125,000. These 
figures for 1925 do not include any company 
projects, which alone will entail several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Building in St. Petersburg passed the $500,- 
000 mark for the first week of November despite 
the handicap to construction activities caused 
by freight embargoes. During the week only 247 
permits were issued. It is stated the embargo 
will probably cause the total for the month to 
be somewhat below $3,000,000. 

Following instructions of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Chamber of Commerce, N. V. 
Hansplant, executive vice president, is prepar- 
ing data relative to the erection of a pier at 
the foot of the Gulf-to-Bay Boulevard in Old 
Tampa Bay. Warehouse facilities are included 
in the plans and the cities within a radius of a 
few miles of Clearwater are being canvassed 
to learn to what extent they will support water 
transportation if steamship service is made 
available. 
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Lumber Happenings in the Northwest 


Foreign Box Demand Increasing 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 14.—Shipments of 
box shook have been made this week to Trinidad 
and the Argentine, new markets for such lum- 
ber products of this Province. Many new fields 
for box trade are constantly being opened up. 
The west coast of South America is now buying, 
and continental Europe as well as United King- 
dom also take increasingly large quantities. 
Japan, China and the Far East are all buying 
more boa ‘, spruce logs being now sought all 
up the coast for the classes of box, such as 
butter and cheese cases, which require it. Other 
logs go into oil cases for Singapore and gen- 
eral merchandise containers for Oriental trade. 
Australia’s demands for boxes increase every 
year, and next year is expected to see the orders 
from that commonwealth nearly doubled. 


New Equipment Aids Production 

KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., Nov. 14.—C. H. Dag- 
gett, president of Ewauna Box Co., speaking 
of his company’s operations, says both produc- 
tion and shipments- have been heavier than 
usual this year, with the result that its stock 
is normal so far as lumber in pile is concerned. 
More box shook have been shipped east this 
year, and the mill expects to run two shifts all 
winter. Due to heavy shipments from all mills 
of the district, there is a marked shortage of 
dry lumber in all grades. 

Since early in the spring many improvements 
have been made to the plant of the Algoma 
Lumber Co., Algoma, Ore. Two new boilers have 
been added to its steam plant. The green chain 
has been extended to carry its clear lumber to 
the stocking shed where it is placed on dry kiln 
trucks by the automatic stacker. Then an elec- 
tric transfer car conveys it to the battery of 
new North Coast dry kilns. This new transfer 
ear has been specially built, with a trailer car 
that attaches by an automatic coupling device 
which adds eapacity when needed. 

The transfer track extends northward to the 
cooling shed where the automatic unstacker 
places the lumber on a dry sorting table. From 
there it is moved on trucks to the new planing 
mill, after which it goes direct to cars at the 
loading docks or to the storage shed now under 
construction. 

Mat Egan, resident manager, says the im- 
provements were made to shorten the time 
lumber need be kept before it is ready for the 
market, and that this purpose is being served. 
Lumber has moved steadily throughout the sea- 
son and the company’s stock on hand is much 
less than a year ago. This is especially true 
of dry stock, there being 10,000,000 feet less 
than a year ago. However, with the new North 
Coast dry kilns the Algoma company is in 
position to give good service. These kilns are 
of the internal fan-reversible circulation type, 
and Manager Egan says they have given com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Louis Gervais, who specialized in the fores- 
try school of the University of Washington on 
dry kiln practices, is in charge of the kilns. 
Some new features were introduced in these 
kilns and, according to Carl A. Kupfer, the 
North Coast representative for this territory, 
they are producing even better lumber than was 
heretofore the rule. : 

The management of the Big Lakes Box Co. 
announces that the sawmill will run all winter, 
weather permitting the operation of two shifts. 
It is estimated that the cut this season will ap- 
proximate 30,000,000 feet, which will be nearly 
double that of last year, with a single shift. 


Wins Shooting Championship 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 14.—Mrs. E. A. Me- 
Goldrick, wife of Edward A. McGoldrick, of 
the city sales department of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., led the State champion women 
trap shooters of the entire country this year 
with a score of 187 out of a possible 200, ac- 
cording to a list compiled by the National 
Sports Syndicate. Besides leading the State 
champions, Mrs. McGoldrick won the Pacific zone 


championship, which includes five States, with 
a score of 182 out of a possible 200. 

Mrs. McGoldrick weighs only 90 pounds, but 
handles her shotguns with the ease of men twice 
her height and weight. She shoots the regular 
trapshoot load and uses a Winchester pump. 
This was her best year in competitive shooting; 
for she won the Washington State champion- 














Mrs. E. A. McGoldrick, who heads the list of 

women State champion trap shooters, and who 

won the Pacific zone shooting championship 
this year 


ship for the third time, besides the State handi- 
cap and the Pacific zone championship. 

In addition to being a shotgun artist, Mrs. 
MeGoldrick has won rifle honors with the big 
230 U. 8. In 1924 she won the N. R. A. medal 
awarded by the local rifle club by defeating a 
score of riflemen. This medal is the highest 
honor to be given any individual shooter in 
the State. Mrs. McGoldrick has fired the army 
expert course five times, and made a record 
over the old Spokane Rifle Club course of 244 
out of a possible 250, which has never been 
beaten. 


Adopt Curtailment Policy 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 14.—J. H. Bloe- 
del, president Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, has announced that the several 
plants of his company and its allied or- 
ganizations will adopt a policy of cur- 
tailment of production, the plan as an- 
nounced being as follows: 


The Skykomish sawmill, shingle mill 
and logging camp will close down com- 
pletely on Dec. 1 and remain idle until 
after the first of the new year. 


At Bellingham, the Old Colony shin- 
gle mill, the Hastings shingle mill, and 
Mill ‘‘A’’ shingle mill will shut down 
on Thanksgiving Day and remain closed 
until after the first of the year. 


At Larson, Mill ‘‘A’’ will close down 
on Dec. 1 and remain idle until after the 
first of the year, and on Dec. 12, Mill 
‘*B’’ will shut down for the same 
period. 


At Bellingham, the export mill will 
close on Dec. 12 and will remain idle 
until after the first of the year. 


In British Columbia, the Bloedel, 
Stewart & Welch (Ltd.) shingle mill at 
Boundary Road, now running at 50 per- 
cent capacity only, will close down en- 
tirely on Dec. 15 and remain idle for at 
least thirty days. 














Efforts to Increase Wood Box Use 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 14.—A bulletin issued 
by C. D. Moore, manager box department, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, cites that 15 
percent of the entire lumber production of the 
United States must go into boxing or crating 
each year, or new markets developed for the 
lower grades. <A total of 15 percent is in ex- 
cess of five billion feet. It is stated that the 
entire lumber industry is concentrating upon 
the wooden container campaign, and that many 
assurances of codperation have been received, 
Mr. Moore says: 

It is possible for the lumber industry to put 
over the use of wooden containers practically 
100 percent. This is clearly indicated from our 
analysis of commissary and cook-house supplies, 
by brands and distributers, packed both in wooden 
and substitute containers, mailed you. Is your 
storekeeper, purchasing agent and buyer lined up 
to insist that supplies purchased be packed in 
wooden containers ? 

The bulletin also sets forth the text of a let- 
ter written by B. F. Masters, chairman board 
of governors, National Association of Box Man- 
ufacturers, to M. B. Nelson, president Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., stating that that largest con- 
sumer of lumber in the United States, the wood- 
en box industry, ‘‘has its back against the 
wall fighting for existence.’’ 


(SE L402 4440006 


Canada Will Attract Shingle Mills 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 14.—British Colum- 
bia will yet attract the greater part of the 
shingle industry here, states J. H. Bloedel, head 
of the Bloedel-Donovan interests in Bellingham, 
Wash., and the Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Cor- 
poration, Vancouver. Interviewed in the city 
this week, when he was visiting his interests 
here, Mr. Bloedel, one of the greatest authori- 
ties on lumber and shingle manufacturing on 
the Coast, said that cutting shingles here is 
much more profitable than in districts which 
have been cut over so much that logs of hemlock 
and other species far outnumber cedar, and 
where,mills have to go a long way inland to 
reach even that class of timber. 


In his opinion the cedar shingles have re- 
turned to the first place in the confidence of the 
building world, and they appeal from the stand- 
point of durability as well as their artistic ap- 
pearance and attractiveness. He is not alarmed 
that shingles must always meet the competition 
of patent roofing. People have very generally 
returned to the red cedar shingle, discarding 
the patent roof, which has been having its trial 
in the last few years. Where people are inter- 
ested in beautiful homes, there is no real com- 
petitor to the cedar shingle, said Mr. Bloedel. 


Purchases Site for New Mill 


Nortu BEND, OrE., Nov. 14.—The Simpson 
Estate has sold to George Chaney, Coos Bay 
lumberman, a mill site of seventy-five acres, lo- 
cated east of the Southern Pacific bridge and 
near the Roosevelt ferry. It is stated that the 
new owners, including Mr. Chaney and ass0- 
ciates, will build a large mill early in the spring, 
intending to specialize on structural lumber. 


Impressions of Eastern Conditions 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 14.—Back from the 
East, after an absence of more than a month, 
Thomas M. Shields, Seattle manager of the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., attended the Seattle 
Hoo-Hoo Club’s luncheon Thursday, and took 
the floor for a few minutes to tell one of the 
inimitable Shields stories and to give his im 
pression of business conditions. In New Eng: 
land, he noted an increased use of shingles for 
side walls in residence construction. ‘‘It looks 


like it would be a fine thing for the shingle i- 
dustry,’’ he said. In Michigan he encounteré 
a business man who had bought 300,000 feet 
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of fir stringers, at a price $12 lower than the 
same item in southern pine. ‘‘Do you really 
think there is that much difference in the two 
woods?’’ asked Mr. Shields. ‘‘ Difference, 
nothing,’’ was the answer. ‘‘We really want 
fir, and are always ready to pay as much for 
it as pine; the only thing is, those foolish fir 
people don’t have the nerve to ask the price.’’ 

Mr. Shields remarked to C. C. Bronson that he 
had visited the old home at Big Rapids, Mich., 
and there had taken stock of some white pine 
trees planted about fifty years ago by Mr. 
Bronson’s father. Mr. Shields measured some 
of the trees at a point three feet above the 
ground. One of them was 64 inches in diameter, 
another was 67 inches, and yet another 69 
inches. The trees are about 75 feet high. ‘‘It 
is a pretty good example of what might be 
done under reforestation,’’ remarked Mr. 
Shields. 

Stand on “Collect Telegram’ Evil 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 14.—In his weekly let- 
ter of Nov. 10, Roy A. Dailey, manager north 
Coast district National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, again pays his respects 
to the ‘‘collect telegram’? evil, and in this con- 
nection sends out a notice indicating that at 
least one group of wholesalers in this territory 
has taken a definite stand in this matter. A 
notice, signed by W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Chinook-Gobey Co. (Inc.), Conifer Lumber Co., 
Drescher Lumber & Shingle Corporation, Fred 


A. England Lumber Co., Excel Shingle Co., Gray 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Lloyd Hillman Lumber 
Co., N. LaVine Lumber Co., C. A. Mauk Lum- 
ber Co., John MeMaster Shingle Co., J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co., M. R. Smith Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., outlines this definite policy as follows: 


Realizing that there are some salesmen who 
overlook the fact that, the practice of sending 
“collect” telegrams adds materially to our over- 
head cost, the undersigned have definitely agreed 
to the policy as outlined below in an effort to 
correct this practice. 


Collect telegrams will be accepted only under the 
following circumstances: 

1. When definite orders are wired from well 
rated accounts carrying prices as shown by our 
latest individual price information in salesman’s 
hands at time order is accepted by him. 

2. When requests for information are answered 
covering any information desired other than that 
information which should have been given by 
salesman at time order was entered. 

The following telegrams should be sent “charges 
paid.” If sent collect, message will be refused. 

1. Orders submitted at less than our individual 
current prices. 

2. Requests for quotations. 

3. Requests for car number or shipping informa- 
tion. 

4. Any changes in routing or changes in original 
order as entered. 


Your particular attention is called to the fact 
that orders carrying less than current prices must 


be sent “charges paid,’ otherwise the right is. re- 
served to refuse same. 

It will materially assist us in handling orders 
promptly and eliminate’ to a great extent the 
necessity for the use of telegrams if orders are 
entered carrying all the following information: 
(1) Customer’s name; (2) destination; (3) rail- 
road handling delivery ; (4) quantity; (5) grade; 
(6) delivered price; (7) any other necessary in- 
formation not covered above. 


Breaks Previous Production Records 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Nov. 14.—Without special 
effort, the main mill of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co. has broken all previous records for produc- 
ion, with a cut of 653,400 feet of lumber in an 
8-hour shift. The run was made on fir, a total 
of 668 logs being cut during the day. Good 
logs and large ones helped in speeding produe- 
tion. Following is the detail of the run: One- 
inch, 268,000 feet; 2-inch, 260,000 feet; 3-inch 
and 4-inch, 63,400; timbers, 62,000 feet. The 
highest previous figures were 644,000, last De- 
cember. 


To Sponsor Home-building Campaign 


ANACORTES, WASH., Nov. 14.—In view of an 
acute housing shortage, making it difficult for 
skilled labor employed here to find suitable liv- 
ing quarters, the local chamber of commerce is 
getting behind an active home-building cam- 

aign, based on a plan to enable the prospective 
home owner to finance and build his own home. 





Issues 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 
14—The Freeman, 
Smith & Camp Co., of 
Portland, and San 
Francisco, has an- 
nounced an offering of 
$165,000 6 percent se- 





RALPH H. BURNSIDE 
Portland, Ore. ; 


A Leader in the Fir 
Industry 





cured gold coupon notes 
of Sunset Timber Co., 
of Raymond, Wash., on 
which Willapa Lumber 
Co. and Siler Mill Co., 
of Raymond, are jointmakers. These notes 
mature serially from April 15, 1926, to Oct. 15, 
1929, at quarterly intervals and interest is pay- 
able quarterly. [This announcement was car- 
ried in the Nov. 14 issue of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, page 27—EpiTor. | 

The Sunset Timber Co. is a service corpora- 
tion owned by the Willapa Lumber Co. and the 
Siler Mill Co. to whom it has supplied logs for 
the last fifteen years. This logging operation is 
rated as one of the most highly efficient in the 
Northwest. Its légging railroad and equipment 
is thoroughly modern and all locomotives and 
donkeys are oil burners, practically eliminating 











Securities to Expand 


fire hazard. Its timber and logging operations 
are located a few miles east of Raymond. 

The Willapa Lumber Co. has operated its 
large and modern sawmill plant at Raymond, 
Wash., since 1905 and the Siler Mill Co. since 
1902. These two companies own large tracts of 
exceptionally high grade timber (in addition 
to the holdings of the Sunset Timber Co.). Their 
plants have all up-to-date facilities for refining 
their products and the excellent rail and water 
shipping facilities afford access to domestic as 
well as all foreign markets. 

Ralph H. Burnside, vice president of the Sun- 
set Timber Co., president of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., and president of the Hawkeye Lumber 
Co., of Oskaloosa, Iowa, is one of the leading 
and best known figures in the fir industry owing 
to his many activities in connection with the 
lumber business in the Northwest and Iowa 
and his prominence as well in national lumber 
association work. 

A ready sale is anticipated for this note offer- 
ing because of the wide margin of security, the 
long and successful operating records of the 
principals and their prominence and high stand- 
ing in lumber and financial circles. 

These notes are the fourth offering of high 
grade timber securities handled during the pres- 
ent year by the Freeman, Smith & Camp Co. 
Its timber bond department is managed by 
Frank R. Barns, well known for many years in 
timber bond and lumbering circles. 
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Fir timber on lands of the Sunset Timber Co. 











Bird’s-eye view of the sawmill plants of the Willapa Lumber Co. and the Siler Mill Co. at Ra ymond, Wash. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—The following softwood statistics were compiled by the } 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 














Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1925, Nov. 7; 1924, Nov. 8— 1925 192 1925 1924 1925 1924 
URAC S! CAG: PTAOEION 5 ooo 5000 se kee di es kaveoddvetawetuar 64,585 490 70,305,111 66,297 ,561 73,866,275 69,918,051 85,299,200 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association................cecececeee 100,880,415 96,901,837 96,696,647 81,378,423 91,063,431 93,047,759 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...................... 823, 24,279,900 24,715,000 19,681,000 24,377,000 24,025,000 
California Redwood ARBOCIAGION:. «...« <o:c0000.0:6.00000s00e bsvecciesce 7,477 ,000 7,734,000 7,038,000 5,901,000 8,294,000 6,421,000 
WOrds. Cerone ime AMBOCIR OR 65.6 .c.s a6 0S 500 00s 1 wha oie wa 12,038,357 7,937,953 12,332,157 8,017,351 8,955,570 5,659,721 
Northern Hemlock & Hardw ood Manufacturers’ Association... 2,466,000 1,153,000 2,009,000 1,202,000 1,177,000 1,047,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association................ee00- 3,580,000 4,377,000 9,532,500 8,550,400 7,387,000 6,298,000 
RIE OREN TINIE. a5. 5 pote ars 0 1s se rei Boo BO Reir Wee ile Metall SOR son 225,850,262 212,687,901 218,620,865 198,596,449 211,172,052 221,797,680 
Forty-five weeks ended: 1925, Dec. 28 to Nov. 7; 1924, Dec. 30 to Oct. 8— 
SSL AERSD BAUR NBN 5 05:5 50 6.556 oo: bio 8 10 w 9:0 8.956% 06 B00 oa sivs See 3,464,388,940 3,533,997,673 3,428,398,625 3,552,563,350 3,435,256,069 3,487,149,677 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..............ccceeecceces 4,504,437 4,206,125,960 4,678,914,644 4,332,836,409 5,590,127,608 4,199,839,628 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.................e0005 1,587,100,000 1,429,026,000 1,443,303,000 1,330,123,000 1,416,301,000 1,303,960,000 
California Redwood Association. .....6....ccccscsscsctocsevuces 337,687,000 382,735,000 316,159,000 306,301,000 317,472,000 305,514,000 
North Carolina Pine: ASGOCIAGION . 6 5.<.<.66.6.6.<.dis0.0%600005s v0 ewccsnnnee 403,795,904 337,512,637 384,204,858 342,116,218 319,296,818 306,695,898 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 151 1855, 000 127,096,000 113,856,000 105,420,000 91,924,000 80,894,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...............0-00005 444,123,000 411,442,500 415,433,100 387,729,100 382, 632, 006 379,876,000 
TotRIs, LORCY AVG OBI os. 6556.0: 6.00665:6% soe a RN AM ddd eERws RE 10, 893, 387, 126 10, ),427, 935, 770 10,780,269,227 10,357,089,077  10,553,009,495 10,063,929,203 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
OPI WVODEGS, 4 ions 6a nsdn PSNRSS NOUNS FONARERAT ET 1,118,509 ,000 1,033,909,000 991,301,000 747,340,000 S40;005)000 =k cnsive nes 
eR DIET INION SG. Co eine Vbiux soine ce. Sausous sd debseeeR ORS Oke tae one TUS ReTOO8 kiko eppdieca:acens EOSAGINOCO ~  ale.ceceaaieecee 10,221,000 
*Revised figures for forty-five weeks; not inclu@ed in gene ral totals; represents about 78 percent of cut in region. 
e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WaASH., Nov. 14.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Nov. 2 to 7 inelusive: 
——Sales—— ——_——— Prices ———-_——_ —Sales—— ———_-—— Prices ————__— 
V. g. flooring No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
OD: Be ahobind 46 wane sup more w eis 5 28,000 3 $52.00 $44.00 $ 8.00 No. 2 ama better. os 2ss:.6026ss 8S 636,000 12 $38.50 $33.00 $ 5.50 
INO, 2 vicccwevcceccssenescess OD 304,000 8 45.00 37.00 8.00 DIDO sare oer er cic teetnawwearad 28 198,000 ) 32.00 26.50 5.50 
PROS Wb eo ty0 6.8050 634 o> OO OSS 28 169,000 7 33.00 26.00 7.00 Common Mo. 1 #18- 
S. 8. flooring- 8-10” eeineicae 54 625,000 9 18.00 13.50 5.50 
a” No..2 Bnd DEttEr ns. ss0c00 34 198,000 8 34.00 27.00 7.00 BOM eee eee eee eee cnet ees : 329, ‘ 18. 3.9 5. 
ee errr eehnrseres + 91000 5 24:00 20:00 4:00 PF etter nena heones 24 «125,000 10 22.00 14.00 8.00 
6” No. 2 and better.......... 23 66,000 10 41,00 34.00 7.00 Dime nsion— 
Og ee eer 6 11,000 4 32.00 29.00 3.00 CER eke oS saci em 87 322,000 11 19.50 13.50 6.00 
Stepping Beal eee a Cat serra. yr vdeo 90 316,000 ala 20.50 15.00 5.50 
No. 2 and better............. 11 20,000 § 66.00 57.00 9.00 Be ect ely iene ncaa echoes ee 57 171,000 12 22.50 16.00 6.50 
Finish— I er ios Pac ee, may R 32 60,000 10 21.50 16.50 5.00 
RIN sca, hee Wier 0' #we we ware de 20 69,000 8 56.00 49.00 7.00 ro lige eM A 4, ide ee a 31 53,000 14 24.50 17.50 7.00 
Casing and base............ 12 17,000 7 63.00 55.00 8.00 BORD? Sonsle wing ore he 7 11,000 4 25.00 19.00 6.00 
Ceiling. %x4”— Lath _ 
No. 2 and better. ......60 080% 52 308,000 7 29.00 26.00 3.00 | A re Och eee ar een a ae Ree ea 12 307,000 it 4.70 3.30 1.40 
PG. OB Sake bca 295556656 6S 19 159,000 8 22.50 19.00 3.50 ROME. 3a. wt ons aia aie ees 1 50,000 1 Seg ween = “cee 





Production and Shipments of Western Pine 


PORTLAND, OrE., Nov. 14.—The report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, comprising Inland Empire mills gives the cut and ship- 
ments for the first nine months of 1925 and 1924, showing cars, feet and percent of total shipments going to each State. 





1925- 1924 

Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
TRO: o.66.ost esi kaos 2,165 68,264,086 5.19 2,441 62,705,146 5.30 
MEOREANA. .....05ss000000 4 3,596 89,209,007 6.78 3,395 80,482,192 6.80 
IID. Sig 5 oo ss a Kereenee 260 13,913,419 > 359 9,484,804 .80 
Washington .......... 2,539 94,854,990 2,919 71,970,026 6.08 
North Dakota ....... 1,118 28,480,638 2. 6 711 17,417,885 1.47 
South Dakota ....... 1,090 28,292,471 2.15 1,030 26,882,689 2.27 
Minnesota ........... 3,882 101,358,505 7.71 3,400 86,634,928 7.32 
Wisconsin ............ 2,616 68,238,288 5.19 2,520 65,424,747 5.53 
PE. Gucisnsce his scataak 3,527 89,837,884 6.83 3,409 85,859,735 7.25 
SESS |e erate 4,106 107,372,596 8.17 3,758 97,533,427 8.24 
MONORG oissac0es0ssan 759 19,048,529 1.45 478 11,765,155 1.00 
WGDYASKA. 2.5.5 .0c000 1,872 48,057,274 3.65 1,541 39,324,926 3.32 
| re 817 20,323,580 1.55 615 1 5,765,892 1.33 
ee 1,307 34,459,891 2.62 1,116 29,534,562 2.50 
OL <i er re es 617 16,080,974 1.22 734 18,352,732 1.55 





1925-—___—__— 1924 
Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
MUNN eho Sorc tiiS ts eds Sislewnecs 634 17,059,406 1.30 581 15,748,334 1.33 
DANCRIAN «ois os-6 ss see 3,073 83,378,821 6.34 3,457 93,387,654 7.89 
OT le EERE es ee oP er 1,554 40,529,899 3.08 1,261 32,668,989 2.76 
Ce eae. 314 8,406,789 .64 255 6,677,926 56 
Atlantic coast States.11,422 313,193,337 23.82 10,908 294,279,615 24.86 
Other eastern States. 519 13,718,925 1.04 515 13,840,876 1.17 
SBUTOVINID. 65.6560 5.5s00e 181 5,477,693 42 169 4,377,493 if 
Oklahoma, Texas and : 
ye) 165 4,638,098 .35 79 2,144,183 8 
ERS, aly co sieies a adores cw one 5 126,169 * O01 41 1,072,661 09 
Nevada and New 
BEGRECO  vsvnw sGisace ees 16 410,980 .04 10 261,091 02 
NOMMNNED fie ccpiainiete sas #2 254,355 02 3 96,254 01 


48,166 1,314,982,054 100.00 45,700 1,183,643,922 100.00 


The cut for the first nine months of 1925 was 1,410,315,411 feet, exceeding shipments by 95,333,357; while for the first nine months of 1924, the cut 


was 1,266,723,810, exceeding shipments by 83,079,888. ; ; ; 
The distribution of shipments into the grouped States for the first nine 


‘Cars Feet Percent Pare 
New York ..........0008 4,102 113,093,135 8.69 Undistributed ........... 
Pennsylvania ........... 3,418 92,506,591 7.03 Total Atlantic coast 
New Jersey ..........00. 1,432 40,636,450 3.09 Roe tee 
Massachusetts .......... 961 25,861,524 1.97 Delaware aia che foe etait oto 
Connecticut ..........-. 823 22,737,616 1.73 District of Columbia.... 
Rhode Island ........... 142 3,811,394 .29 vnc Peete e eee neces 
OS ee 73 2,079,838 16 West Virginia ¢ i : : : a 7 7 a 
New Hampshire ........ 39 1,016,827 .08 TONKRCRSCE . .i.csosseccs 
WEPRIONE osdds cn asncprans 87 2,310,061 18 PSORCUGKY | o5.isckkavndiswes 


months of 1925 was as follows: 


Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
345 9,139,901 69 CC |, a er a ee ae 2 63,964 ws. 
— —————- North Carolina .....6%<%%. 3 69,496 01 
EsOUUBIAMA. oi asses dbsess 1 27,268 re 
11,422 313,193,337 23.82 ——— . 
32 876,823 O07 Total other astern 
82 2,204,762 16 SOND ai di cian hate ocala 519 13,718,925 1.04 
65 1,653,166 he ORIANOUIR. 66m s05:0.0-0.00 442 109 2,778,288 .21 
66 1,722,824 Pe Ds} Co eee era 53 1,776,316 13 
232 6,129,523 47 Po Ae etre 3 83,494 01 
7 183,197 01 INOVAEES foe seek grcsieaeay 8 198,700 02 
29 797,902 .06 INGW: DIGKZICO s.ccecincces 8 212,280 02 





Cypress Barometer 


NeW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 18.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association barometer 
for the week ended Nov. 11, sixteen mills re- 
porting, is as follows: 


Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 14.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Nov. 7, from 
thirty-four member mills: 


Southern Pine Barometer 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 18.—For the week 
ended Nov. 13, Friday, one hundred twenty- 
nine mills report as follows in the Southern 
Pine Association: Percent Percent 


Percentages of of pro- of ship- 


—Percent of — Ship- Cars Feet duction ments 

Normal Actual Production— Cars* Feet Cut > Production ... .... GEG weree vaows 

Pro- Pro- Saneaes , 7 : | 31,250,000 noe ae ; 6a — Shipments .. 8,169 67,490,193 110.12. ..... 

Production— Carsj Feet duction duction Actual ee BERPBO00 ....- ccccn Orders*— . ~— 

Normal ..... 5, BEZOOT sisswc swieces Shipments .. 930 24,180,000 “(ee ——— and roe 79,310,028 129.40 117.51 
Actual ..... -.. 5,608,835 96.01 ..... Local deliveries. . erence ae: alg 

Shipments* ... 269 5,380,000 92.10 95.93 wee soe ko weee .425,27 nea cee 

. Total 24,715,000 * Orders on hand showed an increase of 4.27 

Orders— eae Ne imran ou parte a 7s 8 Unum percent; one hundred twenty-three mills contrib- 

PT. a cients 337 6,740,000 115.36 120.16 Orders— r uted to previous week’s report. 
On hand end Canceled .. 4 BOSO00 onc. teins Normal production for these mills was 77,579,881 
weekt ....1,468 29,360,000 .... New* .... (917 23,842,000 70.01 98.63 | feet. 
“i y s EELS Sd ODE On hand... 2,938 TGjB8C000 6ness  Seecc Of 116 mills reporting running time, 59 oper- 


* New orders were 125.27 percent of shipments. 

* Basis for carload average is 20,000 feet. 

t Orders on hand increased 4.85 percent, or 1,- 
360,000 feet during the week. 





+ Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-two identical 
mills were 84.15 percent of those of previous week, 
showing a decrease of 4,394,000 feet. 


* Local sales included. ated full time, of which number 10 reported over- 
time; 8 were _Shut down; 2 operated two days; 5. 
three days; 7, four days; 25, five days; and 10, 


five and one-half days. 
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Stock Report of Coast Mills 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 14.—The Nov. 1 report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association com- 
paring Nov. 1 with Oct. 1 is as follows: 


Stock report Identical mills—100 Item comparisons 


107 mills 111 mills Percent No. Average stock 
; ; ‘ Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 increase mills Nov. 1 Sept. 1 
Flooring, Vi @. INO. 2, FR" eck 5,760,000 7,836,000 5,330,000 6,985,000 *23.69 58 99,310 135,103 
Flooring, s. g. No.2&btr., 1x4”. 4,019,000 4,211,000 3,885,000 3,435,000 13.10 61 65,885 77,981 
Dr. siding (106) No.2&btr.,1x6” 2,949,000 2,153,000 2,782,000 2 ,028, 000 37.18 55 53,618 43,939 
Ceiling, No. 2&btr., 54x4”..... 4,713,000 3,613,000 3,770,000 2 ,957,000 27.49 64 73,641 66,907 
No. 1 81S or shiplap, 1x8”.....24, 216, 000 17,152,000 20,651,000 16,436,000 25.64 80 302,700 234,959 
No. 1 SISIE o rough, 2x4”....34,387,000 26,179,000 33,135,000 24,275,000 36.50 85 404,553 315,410 


COE METI oc 6 vee cs ccvee cere 17,649,000 22,709,000 16,099,000 19,243,000 *16,34 70 252,129 306,878 
* Decrease. 





National Analysis California Redwood Data 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—The National SAN FRANCISCO, CALiF., Nov. 14.—The fol- 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued | lowing information is summarized from the re- 
the following analysis for the period ended port of the California Redwood Association for 
Nov. 7, orders and shipments being shown as | the week ended Nov. 7: 
percentages of production: ———— Redwood. White- 





During During 45 No. of . P ercent of wood 
Week Ended Wks. Ended , mills e Feet production Feet 
Nov. 7 Nov. 7 Production ... 15 7,477,000 100.0 1,886,000 
s Shi . ‘ & 7 (6 ‘ 4 
o No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- a preci eel 7,038,000 94.1 2,005,000 
Pa cy mo —. ie a ae a Received ... 15 8,294,000 110.9 1,589,000 
West Coast ......... 104 96 90 104 102 On hand.... 14 22,862,000 3,509,000 
Western Pine ....... 34 71 70 91 8&9 Redwood Distribution for Week 

Calif. Pines ........ With. jee ‘rats 8Y Th Shipments Orders 
Calif. Redwood ...... ey Tewret <a 94 93 Northern California* ...... 4,182,000 2,939,000 
N. Carolina Pine..... 48 102 74 95 79 | Southern California* ...... 1,289,000 1,842,000 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. 18 81 48 7 61 VC CELOT | Ae etait 97,000 15,000 
Northern Pine ...... 9 266 206 94 86 DM OVIND cee chevcescouwvee<e 1,377,000 1,293,000 
Southern Cypress ... 16 117 114 105 «111 UO okie Cee ce acecenne ens 93,000 2,205,000 
All softwoods...... B02E 97 93 98 95 "ROUAID -Santcunsidecacencces 7,038,000 8,294,000 


No. Hemlock & Hdwd. .... 343 808 154 160 


Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 82+ 125 144 108 119 *North and south of line running from Bakers- 


field to San Luis Obispo. 
*Arizona, Washington, Oregon and Nevada. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 16.—The following is 
a summary, for comparative purposes, of figures 
as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 


All hardwoods..... vee 145 159 «115 «125 





All hardwoods and 
softwoods ...... .. 100 97 99 96 
*Units of produc thew. 
tLast week there were reports on this page 
from 358 mills. 





Oak Flooring Stocks 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 


plied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to 





tion has prepared the following statistics as to 


twenty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one- 
stocks on hand Nov. 1: 


third of the total monthly shipments reported 
Per- | to the association by all members, and shows 




















a oe pot averages for September, October, and 1925 to 
So all ee 4,262,000 2,087,000 49 | date, and weekly figures for November: 
l3yo" eA 
Pe eeareere 643,000 118,000 18 
xy” 222 13,560,000 26,8425000 198 _ Hemlock 
RES isceainaeaemase a Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

RGtal GE” csa2ds 18,465,000 29,047,000 157 | Weekly “ber .. 4,597,000 2.506.000 2.150.0¢ 
ere: 6,100,000 4,056,000 46 Pp rea Seas Santen eiakaae 
exo” 710,000 9 784°000 ‘1 October ..... 3,999,000 2,455,000 2,263,000 
caine ia tei iaheiiaain 6,7 dha : To date, 1925. .. 3,382,000 2,541,000 2,055,000 

See S— ————— —. » 9 € » K « 

Total %” ....... 12,810, 000 6,810,000 53 NGG Pesinnanene 20 Prinses 2,115,000 1,367,000 
MONEY 5 cine dnareet 1,783,000 1,700,000 55 | wrocky avers ions 
%x2” 2'179.000 2' 637.000 121 Weekly average— ’ 
Wee Rikscsew eres. 2,179,00 37, September 2,123,000 3,930,000 2,944,000 

decid aie PR ey er a October ...... .. 1,497,000 4,243,000 3,751,000 

Total %” ....... 3,962,000 “4,337,000 109 To date, 1925. .. 4/362000 3,508,000 3,344,000 
er Silene aerate ee 1,050,000 180,000 BO PL NOW: Vscccs va wns 20 1,254,000 3,907,000 3,437,000 
WEEMS Soieereiecme ees 3,634,000 4,419,000 122 

Total 74" ....... “4,684,000 «4,599,000 98 ° ° ° 

Grand total’ 20.2. 39921000 44498"000 112 California Pine Sales 

Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 14.—For the 

Nov. 1 Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | period Nov. 8 to 14, the California White & 

1a” er aa ae Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports 

Me ctuddoaied re 53 58 18 sales as follows: 

. aan aiipe ” <a a California White Pine Mixed Pines 

| ee we eh ‘ UY Feet Common— Feet 

115 120 PR Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 256,000 ING Dicexeks 4,000 

112 130 92 C select ...... 430,000 SR eee 291,000 

D select ...... 363,000 1 Oe Pere 702,000 

ba S Me No. 3 clear.... 336,000 INO Bes ices 626,000 

Oak Flooring Statistics Inch shop .... 360,000 No. 1 dimen.. 365,000 

mn : ° cs : , . No. 1 shop.... 720,000 No. 2 dimen... 325,000 

The following are statistics for the weeks | No, 2 shop....1,067,000 Timbers ...... 1,000 
ended as shown and comparative periods: No. 3 shop.... 175,000 eveled siding 

‘ Sti f , > % 4,000 in. f 

1925— Production Shipments Orders* Panel, 2 ja.W. , Lin. ft. 
i eens 10,583,000 8,731,000 8,000,000 | Nos. 2&3 lr, _ B&btr. akuen 62,000 
Os Missin ee xs 10,858,000 11,403,000 _ 9,587,000 Std. ........ Me xxenscdense's 265,000 
Sept. 14 to Nov. 7 85,478,000 84,354,000 71,740,000 | Shop, std. 97,000 

’ Douglas Fir 

1924— Sugar Pine Feet 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 8 66,565,000 67,995,000 58,537,000 | Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 433,000 Centr. ....... 20.000 

The figures for Sept. 14 to Nov. 7, 1925, show | © select ...... 352,000 No, 3 clear.... 47,000 
increases over those for the period Sept. 15 to | VD Select ...... 216,000 474 a.w., com. 12,000 
Nov. 8, 1924, as follows: Production, 28 percent; No. 3 clear.... 258,000 574 & up, com. 6,000 
ns ng 24 percent and orders, 23 percent. Inch shop .... 42,000 Dimension ... 1,000 

*Orders booked for the week ended Nov. 7 No. : shop.... 650,000 Cedar 
were 24 percent under production and shipments No. os? 779,000 ‘ er 
were 17 percent under production. No. 3 shop.. 206,000 . Miscellaneous .5,177,000 
Percentages of Thickness, Week Ended Nov. 7 “ee imp 2 clr., 8,000 Box 

13” 5%” Y%" .” | D&btr., std... 7,000 Mixed pine— | 
Production ...... aaa 21 6 ‘7 | No.3 clr, std. 34,000 5/4& 6/4 a.w. 225,000 
Shipments .......... 70 19 8 3 Shop, std. .. 14,000 Lath 
MACS se eee sever eee 73 16 6 5 White Fir Mixed pine— 

Of the total 7,193,000 feet booked during the CL ee 35,000 vo. 1 495,000 
week ended Nov. 7, 71 percent was }#-inch; 17 No. & & btr., 32,000 
percent, %-inch; 6 percent, %-inch, and 6 per- anna 51,000 25,000 
cent, ¥s-inch. L.c.l. sales in addition, it is esti- No. 4 com..... 117,000 150,000 
mated, amounted to 719,000 feet, making the No. 1 dimen.. 220,000 
grand total 7,912,000 feet. No. 2 dimen 542,000 No. 1. rere oe 120,000 





Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for October, 1925, and 1924, based on the 
reports of the same nineteen member mills: 


October, October, —Increase— 


1925 1924 Feet Pet. 
Production ...10,720,000 8,108,000 2,612,000 32.2 
Shipments ... 9,439,000 7,986,000 1.453.000 18.2 
eee 7,916,000 7,035,000 881,000 12.5 


End month— 

Orders unfilled 8,219,000 8,402,000 183:000 *2,2 

| ree 23,728,000 23,701,000 27,000 0.1 
* Decrease. 

Average Value, 25/32x2!\4” Face Clear No. 1 and 
Factory, f.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


October, October, —Decrease— 


1925 1924 Amount Pet. 
PPS Geese. $77.16 $81.11 $3.95 9 
The following are percentages of stock sold 
Oct. 31: Maple-Beech- 
Birch Maple — 2%” 
ONE Sriceekonsudetewwn 32 42 134 
BORER Verde cimavdiadinca haexes 46 15 144 
PURGING casa xautwewedes 2é 26 49 
WE COG 6 winenwess 35 3Y 12 2 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 16—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers Institute barometer for the week 
ended Nov. 7, one hundred ten units reporting, 
is as follows: ae ee ee 

Normal Actual Ship- 


Production *— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 
tical units) 20,580,000 ee ee 
ROCGRD 223 « 14,270,974 Qe crt a cares 
Shipments .... 17,082,537 SS RIGS axis 
Orders— 
AO eee 19,226,367 93 134.7 112.5 


On hand end 
week ....116,636,997 ad, catedel. oo waa 


Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and ship- 
ments. 

*Based on mill log scale. 


The West Coast Review 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 14.—For the week 
ended Nov. 7, 104 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
Production 100,880,415 





Shipment 96,696,647 6% above orders 
0 eee 91,063,431 10% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 

BONED. oe ndcavcacaaacas 31,662,281 

WMI 6 oda can cenwcnaces ee 15,070,283 

UG We COM I Red ede cacccdscaaas 46,732,564 
WEEE PaO a Keveadadascedencecanaes 44,730,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,234,083 

TORE MOD a on ok Science ds 96,696,647 


New business— 
Water delivery: 


oS a ae ner ee ee 23,295,737 

DER cacncuwecweneceue we 21,553,611 . 

"EOC WRtEE CAG Pick cinencceecdwenause 44,849,348 
Bet be NI a eee ead oe ee ware ceeds 40,980,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5.234,083 

ree 91,063,431 
Unfilled orders— ig 
PEN CRT adiiwerintvans eum aadares 86,092,254 
MEINE ids We ced cd cabdeedncceeatenets ewe 111,019,343 
Ree Ne NINES warn rade dacdnedcndaanawta 87,150,000 

Tote al unfilled orders.... ere ®t 


* Car basis is 30,000 feet. 

Totals for the forty-five weeks of 1925 (pro- 
duction, 4,504,437,282 feet; shipments, 4,678,- 
914,644 feet; and orders, 4,590,127,608 feet) 
show the following percentage decreases and 
increases compared with corresponding periods 
of last five years: 

Over Over Ove! Over Over 

1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 

Production .... 7.09 *1.29 18.46 90.15 84.65 

Shipments .... 8.12 *0.81 32.35 90.49 55.18 

Orders .....+-. 9.29 0.30 27.56 S2.8S8 71.10 
* Under. 


North Carolina Pine 


NORFOLK, VA., Nov. 16.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-four mills for the week 
ended Nov. 7: a 





Percentages of 
Production Ship- 





Production Feet Normal Actual ments 
Normal 13,326,000 ; ane 
Actual 10,920,798 82 ms 

Shipments ... 11,264,053 85 103 mal 

CPRGNNTE <4 o wane 8,566,570 64 7s 76 
*“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lumber 


the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week there was an in- 
crease in orders of 15 percent; though last week 
there were reports from forty-seven mills. 
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Lumber News From the Atlantic States 


New Brand of Cypress Shingles 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—An_ interesting 
advertising campaign is under way in New Eng- 
land territory to boost the sale of ‘‘ Blue Jay’’ 
cypress shingles. A Boston lumber company, 
the New England agent, has prepared a list of 
one thousand New England lumber dealers and 
architects to each of whom has been mailed a 
specimen shingle of this brand of hand-made, 
split and shaved clear cypress roof covering. 
This company refuses to believe that the day of 
the wood shingle is past and reports that this 
scheme of merchandising and publicity is al- 
ready bringing encouraging results. 

This brand of clear cypress shingles is being 
boosted as ‘‘the one hundred year roof.’’ These 
shingles are much prized for their soft lines 
and color effects produced on both roofs and 
side walls. Their extra thickness gives protec- 
tion both against winter’s cold and summer’s 
sun. 

Retail lumbermen are being offered as many 
additional samples as they can use and full and 
efficient codperation in developing local demand 
through builders, contractors, architects and 
prospective home owners. Stocks are now being 
carried by dealers in Hartford, Conn.; Fal- 
mouth, Mass., and Chelsea, Mass. 


Computation of Invested Capitai 


NEw York, Nov. 17.—An important income 
tax ruling concerning the computation of in- 
vested capital for lumber concerns, has just been 
made by the solicitor of internal revenue, ac- 
cording to M. L. Seidman, tax expert, of Seid- 
man & Seidman, certified public accountants. 
In this ruling it is held that the depletion due 
to appreciation based on March 1, 1913, values 
can not be included in invested capital until 
the timber is sold. 

This ruling will affect the tax liability of many 
lumber manufacturers, Mr. Seidman said, as the 
practice was rather general among them to include 
in invested capital the depletion based on March 
1, 1913, values, irrespective of whether the lumber 
had been sold. 

Invested capital is defined under the law as 
consisting of property paid in at its value at the 
time paid in plus the subsequent earned surplus. 
In computing income, depletion charges may be 
based on March 1, 1913, values of the standing 


timber where the property was acquired prior to 
that date. The difference between the depletion 
based on the value of the property at the time it 
was paid in, and the depletion based on March 1, 
1913, value of that property, is technically called 
realized appreciation. As already mentioned, many 
timber concerns followed the practice of consider- 
ing the realized appreciation as part of earned 
surplus, and therefore included it in invested capi- 
tal, irrespective of whether the appreciation was in 
fact realized through a sale of the timber. 

The ruling just made by the solicitor of internal 
revenue, however, holds that that can not be done. 
It is expressly declared that the appreciation must 
actually be realized through disposal of the tim- 
ber before it can be included in invested capital, 
and that the mere conversion of standing timber 
into logs or lumber, does not constitute such reali- 


zation. 
Sea aeaeaeeaainx 


Economy of Wood Construction 


Augusta, Mr., Nov. 17.—The economy of 
wood construction and the permanent character 
of lumber as a building material is being illus- 
trated here in a very interesting way by the 
Androscoggin & Kennebec Railroad Co., which 
is erecting a store house near the car barns on 
lower State Street. The building is 135x35 feet, 
and is being constructed almost entirely with 
lumber originally used in the old car barn 
at Hallowell which was built when the local 
Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner line was 
opened in 1890. 


Superintendent Herbert L. Heald, who has 
charge of the construction work, spoke enthu- 
siastically of the quality of the lumber salvaged 
from the old car barn where it had given more 
than thirty-five years of satisfactory service. 
Kverything from the old structure was saved 
except some of the shingles which were badly 
damaged when it was attempted to remove them. 
The shingles were so sound and strong and were 
held so firmly in place by the nails that some 
were split and broken in the effort to tear them 
off the roof. 


All the heavy timbers of the old structure, the 
studding, rafters, boards, and even the clap- 
boards are practically as good as new, Super- 
intendent Heald demonstrated. Expert han- 
dling by a careful crew of the company’s em- 
ployees prevented damage in the task of demol- 
ishing the old car barn. 


Buys Old Established Yard 


HACKENSACK, N. J., Nov. 16.—One of the 
largest real estate transactions that has been 
consummated in Bergen County for a long time 
has just been made public. The Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co., operating chain coal-lumber stores 
in Bergen County, New Jersey, and Rockland 
County, New York, has just purchased the coal 
and lumber yard of Walsh & Reichling (Inc.), 
at Piermont, N. Y., and will take over the oper- 
ation of the yard on Dee. 1. 

Robert E. Reichling has associated himself 
with the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., and will 
continue as manager in entire charge of this 
branch. 

John C. Walsh, former president and founder 
of the business in 1876, will retire after having 
spent 49 years in the business. Mr. Walsh was 
28 years old at the time he established the yard, 
and has known many changes in the industry. 
He tells of selling the first car of red cedar 
shingles which ever came into the territory, and 
remembers when the Erie Railroad was narrow 
gaged, and a car of coal contained five tons 
compared to the enormous freight cars of to- 
day which hold sixty tons of coal. 

Under the direction and guidance of the for- 
mer owners, the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. will 
operate along its very successful plan of chain 
coal-lumber stores, and continue the same broad 
policy of its predecessors. 

It is interesting to note that the Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co. is not a foreign concern man- 
aged by outsiders, for Elmer Blauvelt of the 
company, comes from the old Blauvelt branch 
of the family that came from this part of Rock- 
land County many years ago, particularly in the 
neighborhood of Tappan, and so has always had 
an intense and sort of patriotic interest in this 
section of the country. It is almost as if the 
old family were coming home again. 

Officers of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. chain 
store system are: Elmer Blauvelt, president; 
Laurence Beckerle, Hiram Blauvelt and David 
D. Bellis, vice presidents; Frederick Stillwell, 
secretary-treasurer, and Robert E. Reichling, 
manager of the Piermont branch. 


THE TOTAL production of milk last year from 
26,000,000 cows was 114,666,201,000 pounds. 


No Relief From Florida Embargo in Sight 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., Nov. 16.—J. S. Farish, 
traffic manager Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation, has sent a letter to manufacturers 
with reference to transportation conditions 
within Florida, in which he says in part: 


We have previously advised you of our most 
earnest efforts in attempting to devise some plan 
whereby western Florida, Alabama and Georgia 
manufacturers can reach the embargoed areas of 
Florida. Our negotiations are being carried on 
with the highest transportation officers of the 
carriers, and with the Florida railroad commis- 
sion. 

But we have been and still are confronted at 
every turn by the congestion of the carriers at 
the gateways through: which it is necessary that 
this tonnage move. Jacksonville, as you know, is 
congested to such a degree that only shipments 
for export are accepted, excepting, of course, per- 
ishables and foodstuffs ete. which have not been 
embargoed. 

At Baldwin, Fla., which is the Seaboard Air 
Line’s only normal route to southern Florida, the 
terminal facilities are so congested that the Sea- 
board Air Line has been forced to place an em- 
bargo against shipments originating north or west 
of that point and destined south of that point. 

Shipments via the Southern Railway must reach 
Florida either via Jacksonville or Lake City, and 
such shipments as move via Lake City are then 
released to the Seaboard Air Line at Hampton, 
Fla., or to the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad at 
Palatka, Fla. At both of these points and at 


Lake City the terminals are badly congested; and 
with the possibility of congesting its own rails 
north of Lake City, the Southern Railway has 
advised me that it is a physical impossibility for 
it to immediately open the Lake City route. 


As far as the Florida East Coast Railway is 
concerned, that line is open only to shipments 
originating at and destined to points on that line 
south of St. Augustine. This restriction on the 
part of the Florida East Coast Railway prevents 
the release of cars to the Florida East Coast 
Railway at its junctions south of Jacksonville 
viz.: Palatka, Orange City Junction, Enterprise 
Junction or West Palm Beach. 


Find It Necessary to Maintain Embargo 


At a meeting here on Nov. 10, at which were 
present the operating and the traffic officials of all 
of the carriers affected, two members of the Florida 
railroad commission, and a representative of the 
bureau of service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it developed that transportation con- 
ditions within the State were more acute and all 
transportation facilities more heavily taxed than 
they were at the time of the placement of the 
embargo. ; 

As a result it was felt that it would be neces- 
sary to maintain the embargo, and to postpone for 
at least two or three weeks the issuance of per- 
mits for movement into the embargoed area. 

As illustrative of the conditions, there were in 
Florida on the Atlantic Coast Line on Nov. 10, 
19,000 loaded freight cars, and there were 10,000 
ears under load on the Seaboard Air Line. On 
Nov. 9 there were held either at Jacksonville, or 
on the liens of road destined to Jacksonville, the 
following cars under load: Atlantic Coast Line, 
6,000, of which 2,600 were destined to points on 
the Florida East Coast; Southern Railway, 7,600, 
of which 4,600 were destined to points on the 
Florida East Coast Railway; Seaboard Air Line, 
3,800, of which 100 were destined to Florida East 
Coast Railway. 

In the yards of the Florida East Coast Railway 


at South Jacksonville there were approximately 
1,300 cars, this of course in addition to those just 
mentioned as being held by the other lines for the 
Florida East Cast Railway. 

The approximate movement via the Florida East 
Coast Railway is under the most favorable condi- 
tions approximately 400 cars a day, and of this 
400, 50 percent is either material for that com- 
pany’s use, or the unembargoed commodities such 
as perishables, foodstuffs ete. From these figures 
it will be seen that the daily offerings to the 
Florida East Coast Railway are vastly in excess 
of the number that company can handle. 

It is also a fact that cars already under load, 
and which have been under load prior to the place- 
ment of the embargo, are being held by the hun- 
dreds at such terminal points as Valdosta, Way- 
cross, Macon, Columbus, Cordele, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Chattanooga, Cincinnati etc., and at eastern 
gateways. 

Taking all of these facts into consideration, 
realizing that the movement of oranges, grape- 
fruit and other citrus fruits and vegetables is just 
beginning, that refrigerators to move these per- 
ishables must go forward, that the early winter 
vegetables from Nassau will soon begin, that the 
passenger travel will not reach its peak until Jan- 
uary, and that the thousands of cars that have 
been held under load by the existing embargo In 
addition to the carloads that have been sold for 
delivery in this State, but which are still un- 
loaded must and will flow in an ever increasing 
volume as the embargoes are modified, we can not 
but feel that it will be necessary that the embargo 
must be maintained for months rather than for 
weeks, and that the flow of traffic must be regulated 
either through the permit system with its attend- 
ant dangerous possibilities, or be regulated through 
some other method not yet definitely determined. 
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American Construction Council Discusses Better Homes 


The fourth annual meeting of the American 
Construction Council was held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, this week, occupying three days 
beginning Wednesday. Those in attendance in- 
cluded representatives, from all parts of the 
country, of all the component factors in ¢on- 
struction. The main theme of the conference 
was better building. 

On Tuesday, the day preceding the assem- 
bling of the American Construction Council, 
there was held in the Congress Hotel a national 
conference of building contractors, for the main 
purpose of conducting a survey of probable con- 
ditions in the building industry for 1926. The 
principal feature was the presentation of re- 
ports by delegates from the various cities on 
the building outlook, labor supply, wage situa- 
tion, apprentice training, and other topics di- 
rectly affecting the industry. With a few 
exceptions, the labor situation was reported very 
satisfactory, especially in those territories where 
the American Plan is in effect. One delegate 
reported that contractors in his district were not 
cooperating at all well in the apprentice train- 
ing work, showing little disposition to aid by 
using the apprentices on their jobs. 

The meeting also was addressed by H. C. 
Baldwin, of the Babson statistical organization, 
on the business outlook for next year. Mr. 
Baldwin said that the country was now defi- 


the lumber supply of the country through re- 
forestation and conservation measures. ‘‘ We 
as an industry,’’ said Mr. Russell, ‘‘are largely 
responsible for the diminished supply of grow- 
ing timber in the country, because we have been 
the chief users of it. Therefore it is up to us 
to see that the supply is replenished and main- 
tained. As a matter of fact, we must do this, 
because wood in some form will always be ex- 
tensively required in construction.’’ 


Lumber Representative Speaks 


Laying down the proposition that ‘‘ Poor con- 
struction is a national economic loss,’’ D. F. 
Holtman, construction engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, proceeded 
to show that no group suffers more from poor 
construction than the producers of lumber and 
other building materials. ‘‘Of these,’’ said 
Mr. Holtman, ‘‘the lumber industry has prob- 
ably suffered most. It is the penalty we pay 
for lumber’s popularity. Wood has been fa- 
miliarly used trom the beginning for shelter as 
well as for other purposes. The most unskilled 
feel familiar with its proper use in building. 
As a consequence lumber is frequently and 
flagrantly misused. Poor construction results. 
The lumber industry therefore naturally stands 
wholeheartedly committed to foster and aid in 
the development of a better understanding of 


discussions of better building from the eco- 
nomi¢ and social standpoints. An address on 
‘*The movement for better homes in America,’’ 
by Dr. James Ford, of Washington, D. C., and 
one on the subject ‘‘ What women can do in the 
interest of better built homes,’’ by Mrs. Kel- 
logg Fairbank, of. Chicago, were broadcast 
Thursday evening from radio station KYW, 
Chieago. 


To Build Two Model Homes 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 17.—A Colonial style 
dwelling to be constructed under the supervision 
of the wood construction bureau of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers at a cost of 
$12,500 is one of the prizes that has been offered 
in a contest that has been launched by a local 
newspaper. In addition the bureau will be 
asked to assist in supervising the erection of a 
$10,000 model home which is offered as another 
prize in this contest, the house to be built any- 
where in the Cleveland territory in a style and 
location selected by the winner. 


New Retail Yard in Tennessee 


JOHNSON City, TENN., Nov. 16.—Construc- 
tion work has begun on the buildings for a new 
retail lumber and millwork plant at Kingsport, 
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As far as the eye can reach, houses of this character have been built in Hillside, Queens, and in other sections of Long Island (N. Y.) within easy 


reach of Broadway. 
during the last five years. 
from 100 to 300 houses. 


Nearly every house in this photograph is entirely of frame construction and the community has grown up in its entirety 
Nearly every house here is occupied and in nearby localities similar structures are being erected today in groups of 
This indicates one reason for the tremendous consumption of lumber in the Metropolitan district 





nitely in an era of prosperity which certainly 
would continue through the winter and spring, 
and very likely throughout most of next year. 
Some downward trend may be expected in the 
fall of 1926, according to the speaker. He said 
that a healthful relation between supply and 
demand, in all commodities, had been estab- 
lished, and he expected the present vogue of 
hand to mouth buying to continue indefinitely. 


Better Building Is Chief Theme 


The sessions of the American Construction 
Council, which began at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, 
were replete with addresses and discussions 
upon topics pertaining directly or indirectly to 
the general theme of the conference—better 
building. The responsibility of the architect, 
the material man, the contractor and the artisan 
Were in turn emphasized by the various speakers 
on the program. 

One of the most striking utterances of the 
convention was that of E. J. Russell, a St. Louis 
(Mo.) architect, who drove home to the as- 
sembled representatives of the construction in- 
dustry their duty to aid and support in every 
possible way the movement for perpetuating 


the proper utilization of lumber in building 
construction.’? 

Mr. Holtman proceeded to show how the 
American lumber standards are in themselves a 
potent influence for better building. He also 
emphasized the importance of good planning 
and construction in the building of small homes. 

‘*Better building,’’?’ said Mr. Holtman in 
closing, ‘‘is an economic asset. It is indeed en- 
couraging to have the American Construction 
Council lend its support to this national need. 
There never was a time when it was so neces- 
sary as now for leaders in the construction in- 
dustry to visualize correctly the future of build- 
ing in America, for, upon better building de- 
pends the cohtinued future prosperity of the 
building industry.’’ 

L. R. Putman, representing the Southern Pine 
Association, in a short talk explained the ad- 
vantages of grade marking as practiced by the 
member mills of that association. 

While Wednesday’s sessions were devoted 
mainly to the discussion of subjects relating di- 
rectly to the building of better homes from the 
architectural and other technical standpoints, 
the sessions of Thursday were occupied with 


Tenn., by the Poarch Bros. Lumber Co. (Ine.) 
which was recently organized there with a capi- 
tal of $50,000. The president of the new con- 
cern is H. H. Poarch, who has been connected 
with the Citizens Supply Corporation, of Kings- 
pert, for the last seven years. Glenn D. Poarch, 
secretary-treasurer of the company, was with 
the Miller Bros. Co. at Johnson City for ten 
years and has been general sales manager for 
that company’s retail department for some 
time. Both are well known to the trade. The 
new yard will be located on the tracks of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway and is to 
eauipped with modern facilities for the efficient 
handling of stocks. The Poarch brothers expect 
to have the plant in readiness for operation 
early in January. 


TIMBER RESEARCH is being directed by the 
Canadian Government to develop satisfactory 
processes for the preservation of lumber and 
timber by treatment with creosote and similar 
products. Recent work is based on twenty 
selected Canadian woods. 
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New York Conference Discusses Improved Ways 
of Harvesting, Utilizing and Merchandising Wood 


Syracusk, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The_ timber 
shortage in this country is much more remote 
than it was prior to the first wood utilization 
conference in New York State, in the estimation 
of Shirley W. Allen, forester of the American 
Forestry Association, who gave the closing ad- 
dress at the banquet of the conference here 
Thursday evening. The one-day session, follow- 
ing the two-day small sawmill conference, was 
held at the New York State College of Forestry 
in cooperation with the Empire State Forest 
Products Association. More than one hundred, 
interested in every phase of wood utilization, at- 
tended the conference which was the outcome 
of the national conference held in Washington 
last year. 

‘Men interested in wood utilization now 
have their sleeves rolled up,’’ declared Mr. Al- 
len. ‘‘With New York State as the greatest 
wood consuming State in the country, this con- 
ference is more than a New York State meet- 
ing—it is an event making up a part of a 
slowly growing national forestry policy.’’ 

Mr. Allen pointed to the second portable saw- 
mill conference at Pennsylvania State College, 
another in Connecticut, the survey in New Hamp- 
shire by Prof. Fisher, and the New York State 
College of Forestry conference at Syracuse as 
significant of the formation of public sentiment 
in favor of an extension of the provisions of 
the Clarke-MeNary bill at the next session of 
Congress. 

‘‘The sooner we get out of the puttering 
stage in buying land for forestry purposes the 
better,’’? continued Mr. Allen. He made par- 
ticular mention of the 150,000,000 acres of 
woodlots in the United States that need to be 
utilized and conserved; also the large amount 
of run-out pasture land that should be utilized 
to good advantage in reforestation. He de- 
clared the committee on public lands in Con- 
gress ought to have enough material in hand 
now on which to take definite action toward 
legislation. 

‘¢The bill which was entered in Congress last 
year will be pushed again this year and we 
hope it will be passed. We have funds for a 
3-year educational program in which all the 
facts can be given the public without any use 
of propaganda. Localizing information about 
forestry is now a part of our plan to educate 
the people in our cities about the true situation. 
Our association wants to have our present for- 
ests stretch far enough until we can get new 
forests growing in places of those cut down. 
Better utilization of wood is as important as 
reforestation in the prevention of a timber 
shortage. ’’ 

Mr. Allen was scheduled to speak last at the 
afternoon session of the wood utilization con- 
ference at the college of forestry on ‘‘ Better 
Utilization as an Immediate Offset to Impend- 
ing Timber Shortage.’’ Owing to the illness 
of Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the Amer- 
ican Tree Association, who was confined to his 
hotel, Mr. Allen took his place on the banquet 
program. 

Appoint Working Committee 


Following the forum of discussion in the 
afternoon on improved ways of harvesting, util- 
izing, and merchandising wood, the sentiment 
of the entire conference was crystallized by the 
election of a ‘‘select committee to carry on the 
work of the conference and make effective the 
results thereof.’’ This committee is composed 
of: George W. Sisson, jr., Raecquette River 
Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y., chairman; W. F. 
Bancker, American Forest Products Corpora- 
tion, New York City, vice chairman; H. B. 
Coho, secretary New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation; Paul 8. Collier, secretary Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Rochester, 
N. Y.; M. B. Rappleye, Builders’ Exchange, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Horace F. Taylor, Taylor & 
Crate, Buffalo, N. Y.; Walter Buehler, The Bar- 
rett Co., New York City; G. R. Blount, Blount 
Lumber Co., Lacona, N. Y.; 8. J. Lowell, mas- 


ter, New York State Grange, Fredonia, N. Y.; 
Nelson C. Brown, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. Recknagel, 
secretary Empire State Forest Products Asso- 
ciation, Albany, N. Y. 

Congressman John D. Clarke, co-author of the 
Clarke-MeNary bill, was introduced at the even 
ing banquet by Toastmaster George N. Ostran- 
der, of Finch, Pruyn & Co., as ‘fone of the 
chief exponents to define a national forestry 
policy for the United States.’’ Mr. Clarke 
stated the forestry problem was brought home 
to him with special force because he came from 
a section of New York State in the Catskill 
mountain section where he said the ‘‘tragedy 
of our hills’’ was apparent. 

‘*You now have a sound basis upon which 
to bring about public sentiment in a way that 
will result in effective legislation,’’ declared 
Congressman Clarke. He described how the 


Government already provided the means to pro- 
tect the forests but that it needed a systematic 
program of reforestation by legislative action. 

Capt. Pack, of the American Nature Associa- 
tion, who was also on the afternoon program, 
He described 


was called upon at the banquet. 
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the method of publicity by which it was hoped 
‘to conserve public opinion’’ with respect to 
reforestation. He summed up points brought 
out with respect to harvesting, utilizing and 
marketing and delivering tree products. 

‘““The association I represent,’’ said Mr. 
Pack, ‘‘is no longer content with the waving 
of the flag and planting a tree on one day dur- 
ing the whole year in our schools. It is our de- 
sire to bring the study of nature into the 
schools; to make the example of Norway and 
Sweden in its forest expansion a part of our 
school curriculum. We must prepare for the 
forestry schools and colleges in our elementary 
schools from the standpoints of economics, good 
citizenship and good health.’’ 


MORNING SESSION 


The morning session of the conference opened 
in the auditorium of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse University at 10 
a. m. with President George W. Sisson, jr., of 
the Empire State Forest Products Association, 
in the chair. Registration and presentation of 
credentials by delegates from the various or- 
ganizations took place in the lobby of the 
college. 

Addresses of welcome were given by Fred- 
erick V. Bruns, president Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce, who took the place of Mayor John 
H. Walrath, as the latter was absent from the 
city on business; Chancellor Charles W. Flint, 


of Syracuse University, who told the delegates 
to feel the campus and its buildings and equip- 
ment were theirs to make use of as they saw 
fit; and Dean Franklin S. Moon, of the New 
York State College of Forestry. 

Motion pictures and an inspection of the 
various exhibits of woods and equipment in 
the forestry college building was next on the 
program. A sawmill was set up and running 
all during the small sawmill conference the 
two days previous and on the day of the con- 
ference. Several different kinds of sawmill 
machinery were on display at the mill outside 
the college building. Lively interest was added 
to the meeting by the exhibits of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., under 
the direction of W. W. Weber; the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; the Pacific Spruce Corporation of 
Oregon; and the Maloney Lumber Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The formal business session of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association took place 
at 11 o’clock in the faculty room. This was 
immediately followed by luncheon in the col- 
lege of home economics, where students in the 
college did the serving. Several hundred stu- 
dents are attending the forestry college and 
many of these not out on field duty attended the 
sessions. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session began at 2 o0’clock in 
the forestry auditorium with President Sisson 
in the chair, 

Prof. Nelson C. Brown, of the New York 
State College of Forestry, gave the opening 
address on ‘‘The Place of Wood-Using Indus- 
tries in New York State.’’ Prof. Brown gave 
a number of statistics showing that New York 
State ranks first in the consumption of lumber 
and twenty-fourth in production, and that $60,- 
000,000 is spent annually in freight rates to 
import the lumber consumed. ‘‘More money 
should be spent in growing lumber needed in 
New York and not so much for transporting it 
here.’’?’ He then suggested means of improving 
the utilization, some of which were: Timber 
preservation by tie treatment; proper seasoning 
of lumber; the making of small products from 
wood that would be otherwise wasted; the use 
of built-up stocks and veneers through using 
cores of defectives; the lowering of freight rates 
so that cord wood in the Adirondacks could be 
obtamed for fuel; the education of the public 
to the use of short and odd lengths; and the 
further development of small dimension stock 
in No. 2 and No. 3 common hardwood boards. 


Aldo Leopold, assistant director, United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, addressing 
the delegates on ‘‘A Survey of Utilization 
Losses; Where and How They Oceur,’’ told 
of the tremendous loss occurring in logging 
and milling and summed up his speech by say- 
ing, ‘‘Our sawmill wastes are caused by the 
fact that overproduction is asking the normal 
penalties of poor forestry; that our industries 
are organized on a cheap material basis and 
have as yet no effective way of connecting the 
waste pile with the industries which need the 
good materials it contains; that certain steps 
in the technical processes of waste reclamation 
require additional research. These obstacles 
are things that can be pushed aside whenever 
the industries concerned make a concerted ef- 
fort to push them.’’ 


William A. Babbitt, secretary National Asso- 
ciation of Wood Turners, speaking on ‘‘ Adven- 
tures in Wood Utilization,’’ described wood as 
‘‘dynamiec,’’ ‘‘of irresistible force,’’ ‘‘ energy 
in the highest form,’’ and said that ‘‘in dealing 
with wood you are dealing with energy and 
not with a static material; it is dynamic and 
not inert.’’ 

One of my first adventures in wood was in di- 
mension stock, he said. I understand the state- 
ment was made here the other day that the auto- 
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mobile manutacturer was fifty years ahead of the 
game in the manufacture of dimension stock. I 
do not know who is authority for the statement, 
but it is a grievous thing. I was called to a 
certain pliant several times with reference to the 
work and I am going to make this statement— 
which you are free to criticise—that if ever there 
was muddling and a sawdust wrangle in regard 
to wood it was exhibited in every respect with 
regard to that operation. 

Another adventure of mine was a campaign con- 
ducted along the lines of waste with regard to the 
economic condition of lumber. In answer to one 
of the suggestions made by Mr. Leopold with refer- 
ence to the difficulties involved, it is simply that 
the economic position which was developed by the 
low level in cost of production, prices of freight 
etce., greatly confused the whole situation. But 
let me tell you one thing; the portable mill is 
going to make more wood before long. But the 
mill must be better than any mill built today. 
Anybody who makes dimension stock with the idea 
that he is manufacturing lumber is crazy. I know 
because I have been crazy on that subject. It is 
not lumber, but is a very high type of production 
from lumber or from wood and involves problems 
that the lumberman knows nothing about. The rea- 
son our lumbermen have so much difficulty with 
the manufacture of dimension stock is that they 
cannot adjust their practices to meet the situation, 
but they are trying to find a solution for it. 
Some results are very encouraging, but there are 
questions that chemists and other scientists must 
help us to answer. In conclusion he said: It is 


up to us to take brains and make that tremendous 





the proper place. He mentioned the ways that 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is helping, in wood utilization. They are 


lumber standardization, a movement which his 
association has been back of since its origin 
in 1919; and waste prevention, which takes 
the form of an annual contest. 

C. Marshall Turner, representing the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association, said that 
the best example of wood utilization of any 
industry in the State was practiced by the 
railroads. He maintained that all industries 
are enabled to utilize the poorer grades of lum- 
ber for higher uses and specifications because 
of the use of wood preservatives. He showed 
how absolutely necessary is the treatment of 
lumber and said that creosote is no longer the 
sole means of preserving timber. 

W. M. Patteson, representing the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in the 
course of his remarks pointed out that it was 
unattractive today for the consumer to buy 
mill waste from .the producer after the first 
time, because in many eases the second time 
prices went up to three times the original price. 

Pleads Proper Utilization 

Fred Gleason, representing the New York 
State Builders’ Exchange, stated that ‘‘ present 
day frame building is at a minimum of waste’’ 
and that his association pledged its support 








Small sawmill demonstration held Nov. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N¥., 

joint auspices of the Empire State Forest Products Association and the New York State College 
of Forestry, Nov. 12 


energy and power codperate along the lines that 
Will be beneficial to us. 


Association Delegates Lead Forum 


A forum of discussion on improved ways of 
harvesting, utilizing and merchandising wood 
was then led by delegates from the United 
States Department of Commerce, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the National 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
the American Paper & Pulp Association, Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association, the New 
York State Builders’ Exchange, the Southern 
Pine Association, the National Association of 
Wood Turners, and the American Nature Asso- 
ciation. 

Axel H. Oxholm, representing the United 
States Department of Commerce, took the place 
of Herbert Hoover, who was unable to attend 
on account of the press of business. He made 
‘i special point of what the department is doing 
in the way of conservation of wood by survey 
and suggestion to manufacturers. He cited 
several examples of the way Europeans elim- 
inate waste and said that we could learn a 
valuable lesson in conservation from them. 

Arthur T. Upson, represe nting the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, made par- 
ticular emphasis of the point that of the $5,000,- 
000,000 in lumber construction in the last two 
years, lumber had been manufactured at a loss 
because in many cases no effectual merchandis- 
ing had been practiced. He emphasized: the 
importance of proper wood of proper quality in 


10 and 11, 
previous to the wood utilization conference held under the 








at the New York State College of Forestry, 


to such efforts as this conference to bring 
about greater utilization of wood products. He 
told of the use of lower grades now in rein- 
forced concrete construction. A special plea 
was made by Mr. Gleason for a system of in- 
struction to employees on proper utilization as 
a means of greater saving in lumber. He told 
of such a saving that might be made if con- 
tractors also would figure on 13-foot ceilings 
or 11-foot ceilings instead of 12'4-foot ceil- 
ings, because jumber is not cut in one-half foot 
sizes. 

F. V. Dunham, field representative of the 
Southern Pine Asseciation, told of the work of 
his association in the promotion of a market for 
grade-marked lumber, and spoke of the estab- 
lishment of the grade marking movement as 
‘*the best thing the Southern Pine Association 
did last year to put our industry in better 
standing with the public.’’ He reviewed the 
history of the movement and said that it was 
now advanced to the point where mills produe- 
ing 175,000 carloads of southern pine annually 
were practicing grade marking. 

Arthur S. Hopkins, representing the New 
York State Conservation Commission, reported 
that this year 15,000,000 trees were being pro- 
duced in the State nurseries, but that next year, 
through acquisition of more territory, 30,000,- 
000 trees would be grown on State land acquired 
for conservation purposes. He said these trees 
were of softwood material and that the nurs- 
eries were located at Saratoga, Lake Clear 
Junction and Lowville. 

The afternoon session was brought to a close 


with the announcement by Dean Moon of the 
nomination of a committee to earry on the work 
of this conference. The motion was carried 
and the committee elected as previously men- 
tioned. A motion was also passed thanking 
Syracuse University and the New York State 
College of Forestry for its generosity in con- 
tributing its resources for the advancement of 
wood utilization. 


Attending the sessions during the day and 
the banquet in the evening were deans from 
three colleges and departments of forestry: 
Dean Howe, of the College of Forestry ‘at 
Toronto University ; Dean Moon, of the New 
York State College of Forestry, and Dean Ralph 
S. Hosmer, of the department of forestry, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. a2 
Six professors and twenty seniors from the de- 
department of forestry at the State College of 
Agriculture were also present, including: Prof. 
Hosmer, Prof. A. B. Recknagel, who is also 
secretary of the Empire State Forest Products 
Association; Prof. Bentley, Prof. Spring, Prof. 
Cope, and Assistant Professors Spaeth and 
Guise. Edward Hegaman Hall, of the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of the Adirondacks, 
also attended the meetings. 


Forest Products Meeting Routine 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 16—The twentieth 
annual meeting of the Empire State Forest 
Products Association was called to order at 11 
a. m., Nov. 12 in the faculty room of the college 
of forestry, Syracuse University, by President 
George W. Sisson, jr. The meeting was con- 
fined to routine business only in order that mem- 
bers could attend the wood utilization confer- 
ence also in session at the university. 

President Sisson, in his report, briefly re- 
viewed the history of the association through 
its twenty years, and then said, ‘* Today our as- 
sociation stands in the enviable position of 
being the recognized spokesman for the timber 
interests of the great Empire State as is wit- 
nessed by this splendid gathering here today 
of a State-wide wood utilization conference 
which is the joint enterprise of our association 
and of the New York State College of For- 
estry.’’ 

Treasurer W. Clyde Sykes, in his report, re- 
ported the income of the association for the last 
year as $4,540.41 and disbursements, $4,017.43 
There was a balance on hand Nov. 12, 1924 of 
$24.45, and cash on hand, Nov. 12, 1925, 
$547.43. 

The main report of the meeting was given by 
Samuel T. Dana, director of the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Stations, on ‘‘ Relation of 
Weather to Fire Hazard.’’ George N. Ost- 
rander reported for the legislative committee, 
Ferris J. Meigs, for the forestry committee, and 

L. Fisher, for the committee of fire preven- 
tion. W. C. Hull, chairman of the nominating 
committee, submitted the following slate of 
officers and directors for 1926, which was 
elected: 

President—George W. Sisson, jr.. 

Vice president—John N. Carlisle, Watertown. 

Directors—George N. Ostrander, Glens Falls, 
chairman; Vice President Carlisle; W. C. Hull, 
Tupper Lake; C. L. Fisher, Lyons Falls; Ernest 
A. Sterling, New York City; Thomas H. Stirling, 
Mechanicsville; and President Sisson, ex officio. 


Potsdam. 


At = directors luncheon following the meet- 
ing, W. Clyde Sykes, Conifer, N. Y., was re- 
ted tre: asurer and A. B. Recknagel, Albany, 
N. Y., secretary. 

An amendment to the constitution was passed 
changing the time of the annual meeting to the 
first Thursday after the first Tuesday in Oc- 
tober, and was referred to the members for 
ratification. 





A PROMINENT citizen of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
J. E. Buxton, claims the honor of being the son 
of the man who operated the first steam saw 
mill in North Carolina. The father was W. T. 
Buxton and his home was at Jackson, North- 
ampton County. The lumber used to construct 
the first bridge across the Roanoke River for 
the Atlantic Coast Line railroad was hauled on 
wagons from the Buxton mill, a distance of 
twenty miles, declared the son. 
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The Contractor Problem and Courtesy and Service to 
Customers Chief Themes at West Texas Convention 


SAN ANGELO, TEx., Nov. 16.—Courtesy and 
service—even to the extent that the customer 
is always right in his contentions—are the big- 
gest factors of success in the lumber business, 
as emphasized in the first annual gathering of 
the West Texas Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion here on Nov. 11 and 12. It was the fore- 
thought of every speaker and the chief subject 
in the open forum discussions that character- 
ized the gathering in its efforts to solve the 
particular problems of the West Texas lumber- 
man. [NoTe: A brief telegraphic report of 
the first day’s session was printed on page 60 
of the Nov. 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. | 

Optimistic to great degree, because of par- 
ticipation in a great building boom that has 
hit this section and because material develop- 
ment points to yet greater things for those 
in the building trades, the convention only in 
an instance or two took on a militant aspect, 
and then only in the contention for a uniform 
lien law throughout the nation, in the protest 
against the grade marking of lumber, and in the 
discussions that ensued relative to the best 
methods of handling contractors. 

The convention came to a close Thursday 
with a barbecue at Christoval, beautiful summer 
resort on the Concho River, seventeen miles 
south of here. This followed the last business 
session when Abilene, Tex., was selected as the 
place of meeting for 1926 and the second Thurs- 
day and Friday in June designated as the dates. 

It was the concensus of all that the first meet- 
ing justified the belief of the organizers that 
such a body would redound to the good of all 
concerned and that the social contacts of com- 
petitors would make for closer business con- 
tacts. Good support has been received from 
lumbermen throughout west Texas as was 
evidenced by attendance of eighty delegates 
and a gain in membership from the time of 
organization July 30, this year, of thirty-nine, 
the total now being sixty-one. A committee 
has been appointed to increase the size of the 
district to be covered by the membership, the 
whole, however, to be affiliated and to codper- 
ate with the State organization. 


Discusses ‘‘Pedigree of Profits’’ 


R. J. Tolson, general auditor of William 
Cameron: Co. (Inc.), followed E. P. Hunter, 
vice president of the same company, in em- 
phasizing the value of courtesy and service, Mr. 
Tolson being the only speaker on the second 
day’s program. His subject was ‘‘The Pedi- 
gree of Profits.’’ He declared the genealogy 
of profits and losses was as clear cut and as 
easily traced as the transmission of traits of 
character in the human race or in live stock. 
He said there was a cause for everything—that 
nothing happened of its own volition. His 
paper in part follows: 

With this truth impressed upon my mind, it 
occurred to me that the various influences, or 
causes, which contribute to success or failure, in 
business, could be identified and reduced to a chart, 
in the form of a pedigree, from which we could 
trace the financial and personal progenitors of 
both profit and loss; as, for instance, you will 
note from the pedigree the immediate progenitors 
or producers of tangible profit are Capital joined 
by Intelligence. The immediate progenitors of all 
intangible profits are Service and Good Will. The 
immediate progenitors of the total tangible costs 
of doing business are the ordinary expenses or 
costs, coupled with the preventable costs, or ex- 
penses; and the immediate causes of intangible 
loss to a business are selfishness and bad name. 

And just as there are four major lines of 
genealogical descent to every individual, there are 
four major groups of influences, or causes, which 
lead to the net result obtained by any business— 
the net result being either profit or loss, depending 
upon the predomianting influences, which are ex- 
ercised by the four groups upon the business, as to 
what the result might be. Thus, if the influence 
of the two lower groups is greater than the two 
upper groups, the issue or result will be a net loss, 
and vice versa, if the elements which produced 


gross profit are greater and stronger than the 
factors which create gross loss, the result will be 
net profit. 

On the Pedigree of Profits, there are one hundred 
and twenty-four elements and factors which con- 
tribute to or cause profit or loss. These various 
elements have been personified as the progenitors 
in the four lines of descent, net profit or loss 
being the final issue. 


True Success Not Measured by Dollar 


3ut true success is not, and should not be meas- 
ured entirely by the dollar mark, or the amount 
of tangible profits acquired in this life; therefore, 
the second section shows that group of blue-blooded 
progenitors, the noblest of them all, which are the 
parents of Service and Good Will, the producers 





W. S. Kelley, hailed as the “daddy” of 
all West Texas lumbermen, was in the 
lumber business in San Angelo in 1883, 
and he hauled his first lumber here by 
ox cart a distance of 400 miles for the 
building of a shack. Later the railroad 
came to Abilene and he carted from there, 
getting his lumber at about $9 a thousand, 
the freight costing in excess of that. He 
related how he did a business of $1900 
during one of the early years and de- 
clared a profit, and only once in all the 
years did he fail to do that. He has been 
Indian fighter, buffalo hunter, stage hand 
and rancher, from the “bad” days of the 
pioneer until now. He told the lumber- 
men in convention here that the shingles 
he sold for a roof in the early days only 
recently were replaced by new shingles, 
and even then the old roof was a fair 
one. He related this to indicate the 
quality of the lumber, which, when he 
began the business, was largely in the 
rough. 











of intangible gain or profit, without which all the 
tangible profit in the world would be as a burden 
to its possessor. 


Not a Panacea for All Ills 


I do not claim that this Pedigee and Profits is 
a panacea for all the ills of business, or that it 
is a guide to succes, or a recipe for the accumula- 
tion of wealth; but, I do claim that somewhere 
in the long list of the progenitors of profit and 
loss there is the name of some one or more of 
its antecedents which is responsible for your suc- 
cess or your failure in business, as the case 
may be. 

Tangible profits consist of money or property, 
derived from commercial and industrial operations 
or from professional vocations, and are measured 
by the gross receipts, or income, less the original 
costs and expenses. Tangible profits may be fur- 
ther described as the available resources, from 
which we acquire the necessities and luxuries of 
life, without which we could not exist. And it 
may also be said that, without tangible profits 
there would be no expansion or development of the 


commercial resources of the country and indus- 
trial progress would cease entirely. Tangible 
profits, therefore, pertain to the financial and mate- 
rial elements of commercial and professional life. 


Personal Element Important 


The success of every business or proféssion is 
dependent upon the personal elements, possessed 
and exercised by the man in his dealings and 
contact with the public or humanity. No business 
can succeed unless it is directed by thrift, ability, 
energy, vision, enthusiasm, honesty, service and 
courtesy, and has the confidence and good will of 
the public. These qualities, or elements, of profit 
are counted as more valuable to good business 
men than gold and precious stones, and the ac- 
quisition of these personal factors may be counted 
as intangible profits. Therefore, I say again and 
again, true success can not be measured entirely 
by the dollar mark. 


Enthusiasm, well directed, is a form of 
pleasure. If a man has no enthusiasm and 
gets no genuine pleasure out of his business, 
he is not getting the maximum profits, for 
enthusiasm and pleasure are intangible profits. 


Discusses Problems of Industry. 


When Jack Dionne, of Houston, secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, tele- 
graphed he could not be present for the ses- 
sions, E. P. Hunter, of Waco, was switched to 
the program for the first day. Speaking ex- 
temporaneously, he dealt generally with the 
problems of the industry from the standing of 
the lumberman in his community to evolution 
of the lumber yard, his remarks meeting with 
general acclaim. He termed his objection to 
grade-marking lumber with the ostentatious in- 
tent of helping the ultimate consumer as prac- 
tically branding the dealer as a bolshevik. He 
declared that it would be confusing to the trade, 
was done with the purpose of reducing the 
grades, and beyond that questioned the honesty 
of the retailer. 


The lumberman as a civic builder should be 
a community’s outstanding leader, he averred, 
indicating that the lumberman should be in the 
class with the preacher, the one building a 
home ‘‘over here’’ for everybody and the latter 
‘fover there.’’ 


Lack of failures in the lumber business, he 
said, was due largely to the fact that a man to 
enter the business had to have much eapital 
and that those in it had generally demonstrated 
their ability before being financially able to 
enter it. He said none could expect to get out 
of their lumber yards more than they put in— 
and that goes for money, for courtesy and serv- 
ice, for modern sales methods, for cultivation 
of the woman trade and for individual ability. 


A peculiar problem of the lumber industry is 
the fact that the dealer in materials must try 
to get a satisfactory building through a con- 
tractor and sub-contractors, he said, with the 
burden of giving satisfaction to the ultimate 
user of the structure resting upon the dealer. 


Character and Stability of Contractor 


The character and stability of the average 
contractor was discussed in this regard, with 
instances being cited in the open forum that 
followed of the dealer having to make good at 
great expense where the contractor fell down 
on the job. Mr. Hunter insisted that the dealer 
should get a legitimate profit out of every stick 
of lumber going from the yard, and questioned 
seriously the advisability of the contractor being 
given the usual discount rate, though he said 
he was entitled to consideration because he 
bought much material annually. As a matter 
of practice, he said, the average contractor 
figures this discount from the bill in estimating 
construction costs because competition forces him 
to close figures, and consequently he does not 
benefit by buying heavily, but passes it on. 

Mr. Hunter insisted that greater profits would 
accrue to the industry when the dealers took 
advantage of little things, catering to the 
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woman trade, employing suggestive salesman- 
ship, and realizing the consumer’s interest in 
the completed article rather than the lumber 
bill. 

For example, he said the automobile, thought 
by some to be ruining the country, is here to 
stay. It may stay in a garage or out in the 
open, he indicated. A little suggestion on the 
part of the lumberman will put most of them 
in the garage, he said, and the resultant profit, 
though small, will be in the hands of the lum- 
ber dealer, and the man’s ear will have the 
shelter to make for greater automobile service. 


Must Meet Changing Conditions 


As to changing conditions, he expressed the 
idea that women control the destinies of the 
land, and that they must be satisfied in the 
building of the home. Inasmuch as that is the 
ease, he declared for more ‘‘little things,’’ 
among which were the tidying up of the office, 
the washing of windows, insistence on good be- 
havior of employees to the end that a woman 
would not feel out of place in making a busi- 
ness Call relative to building of her ‘‘dream’’ 
home. 

He placed emphasis on a slogan of certain 
west Texas lumber firms—‘‘Service With a 
Smile.’’? He said it always won. Courtesy, he 
said, costs nothing, and is the biggest asset 
that a firm may have. He said it was his idea 
that more business was lost over the telephone 
than any other way, indicating that the pesky 
thing always buzzed at a time when the yard 
employee was engaged in some other business 
and sadly out of humor at being diverted. The 
phone must be answered with the best grace 
in order to keep from making a prospective cus- 
tomer for the competitor. 

Other changes he professed to see in the lum- 
ber business he enumerated as the necessity for 
displaying built-in features, cabinets, paints, 
brushes, building hardware—applying sugges- 
tion to the eye as well as in sales methods. A 
sale of lumber always calls for nails, building’ 
hardware, and other essentials and a salesman’s 
suggestion may be the difference between the 
first order and a sizable one that builds yard 
profits. ; 

Again he cited the need of the dealer being 
a building specialist and if need be a con- 
tractor or an able assistant to one. The fact 
that a great majority of contractors operate on 
a small margin and are not financially re- 
sponsible, necessitating that the lumberman 
back him through making bond or supplying 
capital, made it obligatory upon the business, 
he thought, to enter this field. He pictured the 
lumberman of the next decade as being a ea- 
pable contractor and perhaps actively engaged 
in the contracting game. 


Urged Support of Uniform Lien Law 


He urged that the lumbermen generally sup- 
port a uniform materialman’s lien law as 
against the action of the Contractors’ Associa- 
tion meeting at Dallas recently, in making a 
move to alienate the building from the material- 
man’s lien. The Texas homestead law, it was 
pointed out, made a lien on Texas property a 
more complicated situation than in many other 
States. 

Thomas Sayles, Abilene, president of the as- 
sociation, almost won the honors of the conven- 
tion for brevity in address, when in his first an- 
nual message he confined his remarks to exactly 
twenty-three words as follows: ‘‘A good thing 
to remember and a better thing to do is to work 
with the construction gang and not the wreck- 
ing erew.’? 


Thrift Through Building and Loan 


The chief assets of the building and loan as- 
sociation were cited by Gus Jones, secretary of 
the San Angelo Security Building & Loan As- 
sociation, as encouraging home ownership, in 
defeating the efforts of the blue sky promoter 
and in encouraging thrift and investment 
through a conservative policy that is productive 
of great business to the dealer. He cited the 
$100,000 loans made by the local body, only 
two years old, on collateral valued at from one 
and a half to two times as much, as being an 
appealing feature for the conservative investor. 


THE PEDIGREE OF PROFITS 
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Chart showing the commercial and personal ele- 
ments that contribute to profit and loss, pre- 
sented by R. J. Tolson during the course of his 
address, which appears in part onopposite page 


He declared again for a policy that encouraged 
the buying of lumber from the home firms, as 
against patronizing the mail order business. 
Speakers, mentioning this problem of the trade, 
indicated that the local business must match the 
mail trade in quality of product, and in addi- 
tion render a service that makes for good will. 


The Attendance 


Lumbermen registering at the sessions here 
included the following: 


H. S. Willey, Novice, Tex.; C. E. McCool, Best, 
Tex.; George W. Murfee, Abilene, Tex.;: J. R. 
Sueder, Abilene; Alvin Gray, Sweetwater; W. S. 
Kelley, San Angelo; T. C. Harris, Barnhart; V. L. 
Porter, Barnhart; C. E. Nance, Brownwood ; Cicero 
H. Smith, Ballinger; M. C. McMahan, Roby; 
R. O. Parson, Colorado; R. F. Fee, Colorado; 
W. G. Faver, Coleman; T. J. Chapman, Barrett 
Co., Dallas; Bright Baggett, Barnhart; T. C. Holl- 
man, Paint Rock; Lee Bradshaw, Midland; W. J. 
O’Dell, Brownwood; Thomas Sayles, Abilene; 
Frank Hardin, Brownwood; W. N. Baker, Abilene; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. King, Austin; C. H. Larence, 
El Paso; James Farr, Big Lake; George W. Mast, 
El Paso; Walter Gallemore, San Angelo; A. D. 
West, San Angelo; W. P. Hogan, San Angelo; 
BH. A. Tucker, San Angelo; Charles Lashles, San 
Angelo; S. R. Weaver, Big Spring; Mrs. S. R. 
Weaver, Big Spring; S. W. Martin, jr., San 
Angelo; B. B. Hall, San Angelo; Kay Roberts, 
Brownwood; Van C. Kelley, San Angelo; J. C. 
Muns, Sweetwater; Claude W. Bryant, Sweet- 
water; T. B. Magee, Sterling City; E. T. Jordan, 
Melvin, Tex.; J. R. McVay, Eden; W. L. Cald- 
well, San Angelo; M. C. Johnson, El Paso; Bryan 
Buck, Sweetwater; W. C. Black, Trent; C. W. 
Harless, Snyder; Charles Berry, Lawn; J. B. 
Snell, Amarillo; J. G. Barrett, Mertzon; Allen 
Dickens, Miles; R. KE. Bacon, Winters; O. R. 
Neill, Ballinger; W. E. Farmer, Ballinger; Fred 
Battle, Santa Anna; Edgar Manning, Coleman ; 
G. H. Webb, Valera; J. M. Musser, Abilene; G. L. 
Cook, Paint Rock; C. D. Burley, San Angelo; H. F. 
Wiedman, San Angelo; W. T. Matlock, Best; W. B. 
Hughes, Dallas; J. D. MeCollum, San Angelo; 
James M. MeCollum, San Angelo; F. H. Armstrong, 
San Angelo; John Armstrong, San Angelo; Nor- 
man L. Rogers, San Angelo; M. M. Woody, Waco; 
R. A. Ayers, Abilene; A. A. Elliott, Abilene; W. E. 
Caldwell, Sonora; F. D. Willis, Blackwell; Emil 
Hagelstein, San Angelo; E. P. Hunter, Waco; S. E. 
Morris, Brownwood; M. F. Carr, jr., Dallas; G. R. 
Sims, San Angelo, and J. A. Kirkpatrick, Waco. 


Wholesale Heads Review Accomplishments 


NEw York, Nov. 16.—The executive commit- 
tee of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association met at association headquarters 
here, Nov. 11, and transacted important busi- 
ness dealing with wholesalers’ practices, listened 
to reports of the work being done by the asso- 
ciation, and laid plans for the annual conven- 
tion to be heid next April at Atlantie City. 

A number of new members were elected bring- 
ing the total membership to 788. A report on 
arbitration showed that the arbitration depart- 
ment has handled 249 cases, amounting to $128,- 
000, ninety-two formal decisions having been 
rendered and 282 individuals served as arbitra- 
tors during the last eight months. The com- 
mittee on the cost of conducting a wholesale 
lumber business reported upon the survey being 
made among members in an effort to recom- 
mend a simple and, comprehensive method of 
computing costs, and reported that over 100 
orders had already been received for the system. 

‘“Lumber Merchandising’’ will be the key- 
note of the convention. Various phases of the 
subject were discussed by the committee, and 
now that the wholesaler’s function is strongly 
entrenched and recognized, plans will be made 
for a high degree of efficiency in distribution. 
An interesting convention program will be 
planned along this line. 

Traffic Manager W. 8S. Phippen reported on 
the work of his department and the protest filed 
with the Southwestern Freight Bureau against 
the proposal to revise rates from the Southwest 
to points in Canada was approved. Mr. Phip- 
pen is attending the annual meeting of the Na- 
tion Industrial Traffic League at Chicago Nov. 
18-19. There was some objections to the way 
certain mills have violated the grade-marking 
feature of the lumber standardization program 
by connecting their names with mill numbers in 
the grade-marking symbol. The secretary re- 


ported some very satisfactory correspondence 
with officials of manufacturing associations who 
expressed their desire and intention to codper- 
ate in stopping the practice. 

The indiscriminate practice of sending collect 
telegrams was condemned by the committee and 
will be one of the subjects discussed at the 
convention. Reports were submitted covering 
committee attendance at sub-committee distribu- 
tion conferences on arbitration, trade relations 
ete., and the president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to represent the association 
at the national meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to be held at 
Washington next month. Along with other 
credit department matters, the recommendation 
from the board of managers of the bureau of 
information, seeking more specific information 
to be used in credit reports on shippers was 
approved. This will be submitted to the mem- 
bership and will be devised to bring favorable 
and well as unfavorable information to the 
committee which will prove helpful to both man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers. 

The executive committee regretted to record 
the death of former Director Robert R. Sizer 
on July 3, and a committee was appointed to 
prepare resolutions to be submitted at the an- 
nual meeting. 

Those present at the meeting were Dwight 
Hinckley, president, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. 8S. 
Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis.; W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex.; Max 
Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; C. A. Mauk, Toledo, 
Ohio; Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. 
J. E. Hoban, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George M. Stev- 
ens, treasurer, New York; Franklin D. Jones, of 
National Counsel, Davies & Jones, Washington, 
D. C.; W. W. Schupner, secretary; W. 8. Phip- 
pen, traffic manager, and L. N. Duggam, de- 
partment manager. 
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All Forest Problems to Be Covered by Western Meeting 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 14.—As a_ return 
courtesy for the codperation of British Colum- 
bia in helping to solve the forestry problems 
of the Western Forestry Conservation Associa- 
tion, the annual convention of that association 
will be held at Victoria, B. C., Dec. 7 to 10 at 
the Empress Hotel. An attractive two-day con- 
vention program has been arranged by associa 
tion officials which will prove a drawing card 
to any interested members who hesitate to at 
tend the convention. 

The first two days of the convention will he 
taken up with committee meetings. The pub- 
licity committee meets Monday, Dec. 7 to dis 
cuss such subjects as cooperation of protective 
agencies in financing selected special projects, 
like schoo] material, films etc.; newspaper adver- 
tising in fire prevention by protective agencies 
and through page series paid for by industrial 
subscription; and other means of advertising. 
The protection committee will meet all day Tues 
day, Dee. 8, und has on its roster for discussion : 
Air patrol, location of stations, observation 
personnel ete.; weather work including organi- 
zation and research needed; cut-over land pro- 
tection; the Clarke-MeNary law problems; and 
other problems of protection. 

The convention proper will open Wednesday 
morning, Dec. 9, when President A. W. Laird 
takes the gavel and after several introductory 
speeches, makes his address. The report of the 
forester in charge will be given by KE. T. Allen 
after which P. Z. Caverhill, chief forester for 
sritish Cohumbia, will discuss the forestry sit 


uation in his territory. ‘‘The 1925 Fire Review 
and Lessons’’ will be discussed by R. H. 
Chapler, protection department, and R. V. 
Stuart, of the British Columbia forest branch. 
The Wednesday morning program will close 
with a speech on new developments in timber 
insurance by Noel Aylmer Dew, Portland, Ore., 
followed by a discussion. 

The Wednesday afternoon session will open 
with a report on fire weather forecasting and 
humidity studies by W. B. Osborne, of the 
United States Forest Service, after which F. 
Napier Denison, Victoria meteorologist, and 
K. H. Bowie, of the United States weather bu- 
reau, will make suggestions. ‘‘Timber Dis- 
ease’’ will be the subject of an address by Dr. 
J. S. Boyce, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The next subject on the pro- 
gram will be ‘Slash Disposal Methods.’’ It 
will be handled from two districts, the fir belt 
and the pine and other belts. LL. T. Murray, 
West Fork Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash., will 
speak on the former and L. R. Andrews, secre- 
tary, British Columbia Loggers’ Association, 
will lead the discussion, while Swift Berry, 
Michigan-California Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., 
will handle the latter with Ben C. Bush, State 
forester of Idaho, leading the discussion. 
‘«Spark Arresters and Outside Exhausts’’ will 
be handled by 8S. R. Black, California Forest 
Protective Association, and the discussion will 
be led by Minot Davis, president, Pacific Log- 
ging Congress. A report on the insect situation 
will be made by J. C. Evenden, United States 
Department of Agriculture, with the discussion 


led by J. F. Kimball, Klamath Falls, Ore. An 
informal dinner will be given at the hotel 
Wednesday night. 

Thursday morning the subject oY ‘‘ Reforesta- 
tion Theories’’ will be presented by J. L. Alex- 
ander, British Columbia Forest Service; T. T. 
Munger, United States Forest Service; and 
F. G. Miller, University of Idaho forest school. 
Norman G. Jacobson, of the association’s re- 
search department, will talk on ‘‘ Private Forest 
Management Investigations in Four States,’’ 
after which Fred Morrell, district forester from 
Missoula, Mont., will lead the discussion. The 
various divisions of tax reform study will be 
presented by C. S. Chapman, chairman Wash- 
ington forest taxation committee; and C. M. 
Granger, United States district forester, Port- 
land, Ore. Russell Hawkins, chairman Oregon 
reforestation commission, and M. B. Pratt, State 
forester for California, will lead the discussion. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to two 
subjects: ‘‘ Forest Land Ownership’’ by W. B. 
Greeley, chief United States forester; and 
‘“Loealizing Protection and Other Forest Poli- 
cies’? by F. B. Hutchens, California Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co. Discussion on these two 
subjects will be led by EK. G. Griggs, St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; F. A. 
Klliott, State forester for Oregon; and (. K., 
McHarg, United States Forest Service, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. 

The closing address of the convention will be 
made by George 8. Long, of Tacoma, following 
which will come committee reports, resolutions 
and the election of officers. 


Southern Millwork Men Plan Co-operative Advertising 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMANJ 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 18.—The Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
met today at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, this 
city, for the twenty-first annual convention, 
about fifty delegates being present represent- 
ing the millwork industries in eleven southern 
States. E. M. Oettinger, of Greensboro, N. C., 
president of the association, presided. 

A preliminary meeting of the Georgia mem- 
bets of the association was held Wednesday 
morning before the main convention assem- 
bled, to discuss the workmen’s compensation 
aet as it affects this industry in Georgia. Fol 
lowing this the directors held their annual 
meeting, considering various matters of im- 
portance to the association. 

After a fitting tribute to James C. Otis, of 
Columbia, 8. C., a director of the association 
who died since the last annual meeting, the 
convention opened with addresses of welcome 
by prominent Atlanta business men, 8S. J. 
Patillo, of Atlanta, speaking on behalf of the 
millwork and lumber industries in Atlanta. 
President Oettinger responded. 

Following the appointment of new commit- 
tees, four new members were elected to the 
association, these being the Naylor-Coilins 
Co., Wichita Falls, Tex.; Reidsville Flour 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C.; Schell-Sasse Manufae- 
turing Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and the Hamil- 
ton County Lumber Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Stresses Value of Codperative Advertising 

The annual report of Secretary C. B. Har- 
man was next heard, in which he told of the 
accomplishments of the association the last 
year, and its plans for the future. He gave 
particular emphasis to the matter of codpera- 
tive advertising, which was later taken up 
for detailed discussion. He further stated 
that a recent investigation he had made 
showed that more yellow pine produced in the 
South is being used for construction today 
than any other two woods combined. 

Reports were then heard from the directors 
of each of the southern States comprising the 
scope of the association’s activities, each tell- 
ing of the work that has been done by the 
association in the respective States the last 
year. 

Chairmen of the various standing commit- 


Note: A report of the Thursday sessions 
of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association will appear 
in the Nov. 28 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDbDITOR. 





tees next gave their reports, these including 
the committees on legislation, transportation, 
business ethics, cost accounting, membership, 
publicity, dues and catalog. The latter report 
by A. S. Parker, of High Point, N. C., chair- 
man of the catalog committee, was of particu- 





EK. M. OETTINGER, Cc. B. HARMAN, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
President Secretary 


lar interest, as it has been shown that the 
sash extras included in the association’s cata- 
log are not sufficient. Mr. Parker stated that 
an investigation of the matter is being made 
by this committee, with a view to remedying 
the situation, and that the southern associa- 
tion will likely include in its catalog as a 
result substantially the same recommenda- 
tions as are found in the catalog of the west- 
ern manufacturers’ association as regards 
sash extras. 

There was considerable discussion pertain- 





ing to the resolution adopted by the associa- 
tion at the Asheville (N..C.) meeting regard- 
ing the employment of an expert estimator, 
a number of the delegates expressing their 
views on this subject. The method of paying 
this estimator’s salary would be to charge 
each company using his services for the work 
he does, but as not a sufficient number of the 
members of the association have signified 
their desire for such service, the officers have 
thus far postponed the making of any perma- 
nent arrangement in this matter. Nor was 
any definite action taken at the meeting to- 
day, the matter being again referred to the 
incoming officers elected Thursday morning. 
It was the sense of many of the members, 
however, that it would prove of material 
benefit to the millwork industry in the South 
to engage an expert estimator. 

Secretary Harman reported relative to the 
progress made in the proposed plan of co- 
operative advertising, and word pertaining to 
the coOdperative advertising plans of the 
Southern Pine and the Southern Cypress asso- 
ciations, also was heard. The committee was 
instructed to continue its work with these 
two associations and authorized to take what- 
ever action it deems fit relative to the co- 
operative advertising by the millwork indus- 
try in this district. 

There was also considerable discussion of 
the subject of closer relations with architects 
and contractors, members from North Caro- 
lina telling how their business in that State 
has been bettered by this codperative work, 
and urging millwork manufacturers in other 
southern States to follow the same practice. 

A brief report was heard from the commit- 
tee on statistics, Mr. Harman stating this 
work could be greatly improved if manufac- 
turers would separate their sales from their 
other departments. 

President Oettinger appointed a nominating 
committee, including L. C. Fischer, S. J. 
Patillo and J. U. Gunter, which will recom- 
mend the officers to be elected Thursday morn- 
ing. 

Wednesday’s sessions closed with a report 
from President Oettinger, pertaining to a uni- 
form contract, the annual banquet being held 
Wednesday evening. 
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Nov. 23—Western White Pine Blister Rust Conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Nov. 23—Mississippi Valley Association, Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Dec. 2-3—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Dec. 5—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Annual. 
Dec. 7—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Annual. 

Dec. 7-8—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting of 
directors. 

Dec. 8—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, St. Anthony Commercial Club, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual. 

Dec. 8—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Vendome Hotel. 
Evansville, Ind. Annual, 

Dec. 9—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Dec, 9-—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual. 

Dec, 9-10—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Victoria, B. C. Annual, 

Dec. 12—New England Forestry Congress, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dee. 16--Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn. Annual. 

Jan. 6-7, 1926—American Forestry Association and 
Southern Forestry Congress, Jefferson Hotel, Rich 
mond, Va. Joint annual meeting. 

Jan. 13-14, 1926—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 








Jan, 14-15, 1926—-Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Halliday Hotel, Cairo, Ill. <An- 
nual, 


Jan. 14-16, 1926—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Shirley-Suvoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual. 

Jan. 15, 1926—California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. Annual 
stockholders’ meeting. 

Jan. 19, 1926—Canadian Forestry Association, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 19-21, 1926—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 
Jan, 19-21, 1926—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 
Jan. 20-22, 1926-—-Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28, 1926—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual, 

Jan. 27-29, 1926—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 27-29, 1926—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual, 

Jan. 27-28, 1926—-National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29, 1926—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
Annual, 

Jan. 28-29, 1926—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, West Virginia Hotel, 
Bluefield, W. Va. Annual, 


Feb. 2-3, 1926—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4, 1926—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual. 


Feb. 3-5, 1926—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Annual. 

Feb. 3-5, 1926—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 4-5, 1926—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


Feb. 10-11, 1926—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Saiesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 10-12, 1926—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in conjunction with Knot Hole Clubs, Hotel Castle, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12, 1926—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 11-12, 1926—Tennessee Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Annual. 

Feb. 16-18, 1926—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 18-20, 1926—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual 

institute. 

Feb. 22-27, 1926—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, Coliseum, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 


March 17-18, 1926—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 





Massachusetts Retailers Plan Annual 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—The board of di- 
ectors of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association (Inc.) in announcing the 
annual meeting for Saturday, Dee. 5, at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel in this city, chose this date 
instead of some time in February so that the 
annual convention of the Massachusetts associa- 
tion will come before that of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in which the 
majority of the New England dealers hold mem- 
bership. 

The general committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Fred R. Basley, Basley Lumber Co., New- 
tonville, to have charge of the annual meeting 
includes the following prominent dealers: 
Chairman, U. M. Carlton, Dix Lumber Co., Cam- 
bridge; H. A. Bellows, C. P. Chase & Co., 
Springfield; Secretary A. Wayland Wood, P. 
W. Wood Lumber Corporation, Worcester; H. 
N. Nicholas, Pawtucket, R. I.; Henry L. Stone, 
D. D. Chase Lumber Co., Haverhill; F. Howard 
Hinckley, Yarmouthport; Frank M. Curtis, Wil- 
liam Curtis Sons Co., Boston. A reception com- 
mittee is being organized with John F. Fuller, 
W. A. Fuller & Son Co., Clinton, as chairman. 

The officers of the association are anxious that 
all members shall communicate as soon as pos- 
sible with the above committee regarding what 
matters should be taken up at the annual meet 
ing and acted upon for the general good of the 
lumber trade in this State. Among the special 
subjects to come before the convention will be 
the matter of an advance in railroad rates on 
lumber from Boston to points on the Boston & 
Maine and other New Kngland railroads and 
connecting lines. This was discussed at the 
meeting of the board of directors, held Oct. 1, 
and President Basley appointed the following 
committee to attend the rate hearing, present 
the sentiments of the lumber dealers and to re- 
port for a general discussion at the coming con- 
vention: William Smith, Lexington Lumber 
Co., Lexington; A. Wayland Wood, Worcester ; 
Henry L. Stone, Haverhill, and Earl Ferry, C. 
8. Ferry & Son, Pittsfield. 

Of special interest in connection with the 
annual convention will be a big rally of lumber 
dealers and builders to be held Friday evening, 
Dee. 4, under the auspices of the lumber or- 
ganizations of the State and of New England 
and of the Southern Pine Association. Among 
those invited are bankers and city officials, 
architects, contractors and engineers, luambermen 
and building department officials. At this meet- 
ting will be considered the advantages of wood 
construction, correct and proper uses of lumber, 
and how grade marking of lumber can improve 


merchandising methods and service. The con- 
cluding feature of the program will be a dance 
given Saturday evening, Dec. 5, by the Boston 
Hoo-Hoo Club. 
"SABA EE2aEaaS 
Pine Blister Rust Conference 

TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 14.—Executive Secre- 
tary C. S. Chapman, of the Western White Pine 
Blister Rust Conference, announces that a meet- 
ing of the trustees will be held Monday, Nov. 
23, at the Multomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. The 
meeting will be an informal one and any one 
interested in blister rust control is invited to 
attend and take part in the proceedings. The 
discussions will include the progress in the con- 
trol of the disease by Federal and State 
augneies; the disease in Oregon and desirable 
changes in the control program; the 10-year 
program ete. The meeting will conclude with 
election of officers. 


Connecticut Dealers Set Date 

BripGEPorT, CONN., Nov. 16.—The annual 
meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut (Ine.) will be held here at the 
Hotel Stratfield on Wednesday, Dee. 16, Secre- 
tary Carlton KE. Underwood, Norwalk, Conn., 
announced last Friday. There will be a busi- 
ness session starting at 1:30 p. m. and the an- 
nual banquet is scheduled for 6:30 p.m. Among 
the special speakers already secured are Capt. 
Irving O’Hay and the Rev. John L. Davis. 
Coming eleven days after the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the Connecticut convention is ex- 
pected to bring here a goodly representation of 
the lumber trade from other sections of New 
Kngland and New York State. 

The New England retailers’ conventions have 
been set one or two months earlier this year so 
that the dealers will have the opportunity to 
debate their problems and crystallize opinions 
in advance of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association convention, scheduled for 
Jan. 26, 27 and 28 at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City. In the past the New Eng 
land retailers have held their annual meetings 
after the Northeastern convention. 

The committee in charge of the Connecticut 
annual consists of National Councillor Albert 
Seibold, of New Haven, Director John A. Dodd, 
of Middletown, Director Richard Warren, of 
New London, Vice President H. E. Thompson, 
of Watertown, President John G. Schwarz, jr., 
of Bridgeport, Director William J. Riley, of 
Hartford, Director G. Fred Thompson, of Stam- 
ford, Director Willis Austin, of Norwich, and 
Secretary Carlton E, Underwood, of Norwalk. 


Tennesseeans’ First Annual 


JOHNSON City, TENN., Nov. 16.—Announee- 
ment has been made by J. A. Minnich, secretary 
of the Tennessee Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, that arrangements have been completed 
for the first annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion, to be held Feb. 11 and 12, 1926, at the 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. The two 
days of the convention will be devoted to an 
interesting program, in which all dealers in 
lumber and building material are invited to 
participate. Subjects to be discussed include 
cost accounting, adjustments on returned mate- 
rials, delivery costs, better merchandising meth- 
ods, and cooperative advertising. In addition, 
there will be exhibits of building materials and 
millwork by manufacturers of these lines. 

A year book is being prepared for distribu- 
tion at the convention, which will show the 
activities of the association during its first 
year. 

Members of the committees looking after the 
convention are: Program—Fred L. Stair, 
Knoxville; W. H. Picklesimer, Knoxville; Fred 
Scheidegger, Chattanooga; W. O. Whitaker, 
Chattanooga; and C. L. Marshall, Johnson City. 
Arrangements—Richard Norvell, A. L. Gold- 
berg and A. J. Smith, all of Nashville. 


Plan to Entertain Manufacturers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 16.—Directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their meeting here on Dee. 7 and 
8, and many of the largest and best known 
lumber manufacturers in the United States will 
be in attendance. The lumbermen of Florida, 
working through the machinery of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and the Florida 
Dense Longleaf Pine Manufacturers’ will be 
their hosts. 

Following the two-day session at the Hotel 
Mason, the visitors will be taken on a tour of 
the State personally conducted in busses to the 
principal cities. Florida lumbermen are rais- 
ing a fund of $7,500 to entertain the guests at 
Jacksonville and for the tour over Florida. 

A meeting of Florida lumbermen was held 
Tuesday, Nov. 10, at the Mason Hotel to ar- 
range details of entertainment and to raise an 
expense fund. Among those present were: 
M. L. Fleishel, of the Putnam Lumber Co.; 
J. S. Foley and H. L. DeMuth, of the Brooks- 
Seanlon Corporation, Eastport; J. H. Dowling, 
of The Dowling Co., Odessa; E. T. Roux, Roux 
Crate Co., Bartow; J. B. Arnold, of the J. Ray 
Arnold Lumber Co., Groveland; A. M. Foote, 
J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., Holopaw; Walter W. 
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72,300,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting within the Lower Grizzly 
Valley Logging Unit, on an area of about 
5,200 acres in T, 23 N., R. 13 E., T. 24 N., 
R. 13 E., and T. 24 N., R. 12 E., M. D. M., 
Plumas National Forest, California, esti- 
mated to amount to 72,800,000 feet B. M., 
more or less of yellow and Jeffrey pine, 
sugar pine, white and red fir and incense 
cedar; approximately 75% pine, not in- 
cluding a small amount of lodgepole pine, 
the cutting of which will be optional. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered $4.25 per M for yellow and Jeffrey 
pine, $4.50 per M for sugar pine, 50 cents 
per M for white fir, red fir, incense cedar, 
lodgepole pine and for any material be- 
low the specifications for sawlogs to be 
os and removed at the option of the pur- 
cnaser. 

DEPOSIT.—Three thousand dollars must be 
deposited with each bid to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages according 
to the conditions of sale. 

LOGGING.—The conditions of sale will pro- 
vide that the operator may be prohibited 
from logging over one-half of the stump- 
age with donkey engines and that after 
December $1, 1926, all steam logging con- 
trivances operating on Nationa! Forest 
land and used continuously on, or within 
300 feet of, railroad tracks shall use oil 
as fuel. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, San 
Francisco, Calif., up to and including 
February 1, 1926, Upon the request of 
prospective bidders, the District Forester 
may postpone the final date for the receipt 
of bids not later than April 1, 1926. 

The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, San Francisco, Calif., or the Forest 
Supervisor, Quincy, Calif. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 





BRANCH OFFICES; 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank flag. 
Johnstown, Pa. 























FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
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Harbeson, W. B. Harbesom Lumber Co., De 
Funiak Springs; the Goethe brothers, of Jack- 
sonville, and J. B. Wand, secretary of the: 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association. 

A banquet will be tendered the guests, in- 
cluding also members of the Southern Cypress 
Manufaeturers’ Association, on Monday night, 
by M. L. Fleishel. Mr. Fleishel is not only a 
director in the National association but also 
of the cypress association. The tentative pro- 
gram for the Florida tour is as follows: 

Tuesday, 4 p. m.—Leave Jacksonville on Clyde 
steamer for St. John’s River trip to Sanford, ar- 
riving about noon Wednesday. 

Wednesday—Luneh at Sanford and take busses 
to Orlando, where Orlando lumber dealers are ex- 
pected to entertain the visitors at dinner that 
night, probably at the Hotel Angebilt. 

Thursday—Leave Orlando by bus for Miami via 
Palm Beach. 

Friday—Sight-seeing trip about 
spend night at Palm Beach. 

Saturday—€onner’s Highway via Okeechobee to 
Sebring and spend night at Kenilworth Inn. 

Sunday—To Tampa and St. Petersburg where: 
trip will end. 

Directors of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association while in session at Miami on Nov. 
4 declared their willingness to be responsible 
for hotel aceommodations and entertainment 
for the distinguished guests when they visit 
Orlando, West Palm Beach, Miami and Tampa. 
Such entertainment is ¢haracteristic of the 
spirit of the members of that association. 


Takes Action on Capital Stock Tax 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn., Nov. 17.—One very 
prominent feature of the national tax reduction 
program is the nation-wide movement for the 
elimination of the capital stock tax. Much has 
been written and said as to why this tax should 
be eliminated. It is the opinion of tax experts 
throughout the entire country that it is so un- 
certain, so indefinite and so harassing that the 
returns it brings the Government do not com- 
pensate for the expense and extreme inconveni- 
ence of levying and collecting the tax. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
after making a careful study of this tax, wrote 
each senator and representative from the terri- 
tory covered by that association. Replies have 
been received from several of those senators 
and congressmen. It is gratifying to note that 
many of them agree with the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association that the tax is im- 
practical and should be eliminated. Some of 
them eall attention to the fact that it might be 
more desirable to add the returns derived from 
the capital stock tax to the corporation income 
tax. This position is taken by most tax experts. 
From others, however, comes the information 
that there is a very strong protest against any 
movement which will raise the corporation in- 
come tax. Congressman Walter Newton from 
Minnesota, who has recently conferred with the 
House ways and means committee on this im- 
portant question, reports that it does not ap- 
pear that the committee will take action at this 
time looking toward the elimination of the tax. 
However, the Northwestern and other interested 
agencies are still hopeful for success, 


Miami and’ 


To Discuss Rivers and Harbors 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 16.—A program of activ- 
ity which will result in the proposing of legis- 
lation at the opening session of Congress in 
December, providing for the completion of the 
nation’s rivers and harbors system within five 
years will be developed at the seventh annual 
convention of the Missisippi Valley Association, 
which will open here Nov. 23. 

Among the prominent speakers who will ap- 
pear on the convention program are Dwight F. 
Davis, secretary of war; Gov. Theodore Chris- 
tianson, of Minnesota; United States Senators 
James A. Reed and George H. Williams, of 
Missouri, and Charles S. Deneen, of Illinois; 
Congressmen Stephen G. Porter, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Harry B. Hawes and C. A. Newton, 
of Missouri; O. E. Bradfute, Chicago, president 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Maj. Gen. 
Harry Taylor, chief of the United States Army 
Engineering Corps; Brig. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, 
chairman advisory board, Inland Waterways 
Corporation of the United States; Roy Miller, 


Corpus Christi, Tex.; and Oscar F. Barrett, 
Cincinnati, president Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association. 

The Mississippi Valley Association will give 
a testimonial dinner to Secretary of War Davis, 
a St. Louisan, in the ballroom of Hotel Statler 
on Nov. 23. <A special luncheon also will be 
given for congressmen who attend the conven- 
tion, and Mayor Victor Miller, of St. Louis, will 
be host to visiting mayors at a luncheon. 
Women delegates will be entertained by the 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce. 

James E. Smith is president of the Mississippi 
Valley Association. More than 1,500 delegates 
are expected to attend the convention. 

Pittsburgh Organizations’ Activities 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 17.—The Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold its annual Christmas observance Monday, 
Dec. 21, at the William Penn Hotel. E. H. 
Picket is chairman of the committee, of which 
the following are the additional members: 
Harry Domhoff, H. E. Kelly, B. W. Cross, John 
Montgomery, A. Adelman and Harry Hen- 
ninger. 

At a special meeting of the Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club last Wednesday, the Hart Plan- 
ing Mill Co., of Pittsburgh, was elected to mem- 
bership in the club. Carl Van der Voort, gen- 
eral counsel of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, who attended as the 
representative of the association the recent con- 
ference in Chicago on a uniform mechanics’ 
lien law, addressed the club at this meeting on 
the action contemplated with reference to this 
movement. 


National Builders’ Exchanges 


_ OKLAHOMA City, OxKLa., Nov. 16.—This city 
is making extensive preparations under the 
general chairmanship of G. A. Nichols and J. B. 
Landers, secretary-manager of the local build- 
ers’ exchange, for the holding of a national 
building exposition at the Coliseum here dur- 
ing the eighteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
which will be held the week of Feb. 22, 1926. 
One hundred and fifty booths will be erected 
in the Coliseum, and it is hoped to have the 
most representative showing of building mate- 
rials evey seen at any exposition in the South- 
west. Preparations are being made to enter- 
tain 3,000 delegates from various builders’ ex- 
changes throughout the country. 
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Statistics Topic at Cooperage Meet 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—A discussion of 
cooperage statistics was the principal eonstruc- 
tive work of the tenth semiannual convention 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America at West Baden, Ind., Nov. 9-11, ac- 
cording to C. G. Hirt, secretary, at headquar- 
ters here. 


The convention keenly realized the benefits of 
group effort in the solution of industry problems, 
together with the recognized fact that in the Asso- 
ciated Cooperage Industries of America there exists 
a stable, national organization through which 
group and individual energies may be properly 
directed and expanded for the benefit of the coop- 
erage trade, said Mr. Hirt. 

At each group session the matter of statistics 
was considered, and one of the outstanding fea- 
tures at every meeting was the deep interest shown 
in this subject and the desire that definite steps be 
taken in furnishing a practical service of this char- 
acter that will supply our members with concrete 
information covering the important factors that 
enter into the successful conduct of one’s business 
and which will enable us to codperate with the 
Department of Commerce. : 

At the general session, Wednesday morning, the 
reports of officers for the last six months were 
read and accepted. The traffic report gave an out- 
line of the most important matters handled since 
our last convention and demonstrated the constant 
watchfulness being exercised in protecting the 
traffic interests of our members. 

The trade extension department rendered a brief 
synopsis of the many and varied activities engaged 
in during the last six months. The suggestions 
contained in the report, for progressive action 
in the cooperage container field, as well as the 
timely information on propaganda of substitute 
container interests, are factors deserving careful 
thought from the members of our industry. Trade 
promotion is one of the most vital and valuable 
functions of the association. 

At the general session also an especially valua- 
ble address was given by a representative of the 
Department of Commerce, Thomas E. Lyons, in 
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charge packing section, transportation division, 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. This 
address outlined the advantages and the facilities 
which are at the disposal of American business 
through the Department of Commerce. 


Canadians Favoring Cost Accounting 

Winpsor, ONT., Nov. 17.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held here, the chief 
topic of discussion was cost accounting systems, 
The main speakers, men of practical experience 
along this line, were Harry Colman, of Chicago; 
F. L. Lowrie, Detroit, Mich, president National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Wil- 
liam Kittle, of the Hartwick Lumber Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Canadian retailers are very interested in the 
establishment of a cost account system, and this 
subject is promised as one of the leading topics 
to be discussed at the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which will be held at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Jan. 20-22, 1926. The outlook for the 
installation of cost accounting systems in retail 
lumber concerns in Ontario within the next few 
years is very encouraging. 


Annual Meeting of Toronto Dealers 


Toronto, OnT., Nov. 17.—Further progress in 
connection with developing interest in Ontario 
in standard cost accounting was made here last 
night at the annual meeting of the Toronto 
branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. George Reid, chairman, presided, 
and there was a good representative attendance. 
In connection with the regular work of the as- 
sociation it was decided to organize a bowling 
league among the trade in Toronto, and W. 
Barnes and A. A. Streatfield were appointed a 
committee to work out a plan. 

In connection with standard cost accounting, 
short addresses were delivered by G. S. Zimmer- 
man, of Tavistock, president Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Horace 
Boultbee, secretary. This was followed by a 
discussion of both cost accounting and general 
trade conditions. 

The officers elected by the Toronto branch 
for the coming year are: 

Chairman—George Reid. 

Vice chairman—T. E. Rathbone. 

Executive committee—T, A. Paterson, Charles 
Irvin, W. E. Savage, W. B. Tennant, Frank Kent 
and E. H. Stanners. 

The annual meeting was preceded by a ban- 
quet at Hart House, after which the secretary 
conducted the members on a tour throughout 
Hart House, the great community club building 
of the University of Toronto. 


Florida Manufacturers Use Billboards 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 16.—An enthusi- 
astic meeting of members of the Florida Dense 
Longleaf Pine Manufacturers was held at their 
headquarters in the Hotel Mason, here, on Nov. 
10. All present agreed that the advertising en- 
gaged in by the manufacturers had been of 
great help to all. 

It was voted to discontinue newspaper ad- 
vertising and use billboard advertising instead. 
Ninety boards, placed all over the State in 
prominent places, will be used by the organiza- 
tion, supplemented by others erected by the 
manufacturers as individuals. A committee of 
three—A. M. Foote, of the J. M. Griffin Lum- 
ber Co., Holopaw; H. L. DeMuth, of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Eastport, and J. H. 
Dowling, of The Dowling Co., Odessa—was ap- 
pointed to take this matter up with companies 
handling such advertising. 

It was also voted to reduce the dues from 
10 cents a thousand board feet of shipments 
to 5 cents a thousand, beginning Nov. 1, 1925. 

It was pointed out that all billboards are to 
be built of lumber and not metal and so pro- 
vided in specifications. 

It was also agreed that all billboards erected 
by the individual manufacturers carry the fol- 
lowing under their own name or in some other 
prominent place upon the display: ‘‘ Members 
of the Florida Dense Longleaf Pine Manufac- 
turers.’’ 


Hold Meeting for Alabama Loggers 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 16.—The first meet- 
ing of the Alahama Mill Managers’ Association 
with a program arranged especially for the 
logging superintendents of member mills was 
held at the Exchange Hotel, here, Nov. 10. In 
the absence of President Basil E. Kenney, Vice 
President W. M. Nichols, of the Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co., Elrod, Ala., presided at the meeting. 

Among the subjects discussed were methods 
and costs of log scaling, log cutting, railroad 
grading and other phases of logging opera- 
tions. The logging superintendents were en- 
thusiasti¢ in these discussions of their operating 
difficulties, and in an interesting way, gave each 
other the benefit of their experience. It was 
a most enthusiastic meeting. 

Among those present at the meeting were: 

Secretary John F. Andrews, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; G. O. Waits, James C. Waits 
and R. K. McKinna, Henderson-Waits Lumber Co., 
Caryville, Fla.; E. C. Work, W. M. Sweat and 
A. M. Lowery, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bag- 
dad, Fla.; S. H. Vredenburgh, Peter Vredenburgh, 
3rd, and R. H. Cobb, Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., 
Vredenburgh, Ala.; J. D. Keys, E. EB. Jackson 
Lumber Co., Riderwood, Ala.; Walter P. Mathews 
and Haynes C. Huggins, Jackson Lumber Co., 
Lockhart, Ala.; J. D. McNair, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; W. S. Probert, W. G. Mitchell 
Lumber Co., Tuskegee, Ala.; and W. M. McGowin, 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. Invita- 
tions were extended by the Bagdad Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Bagdad, Fla., and the Kaul Lumber Co., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., for the association’s next meet- 
ing which will be held Feb. 16, 1926. The board 
of directors will select the place and arrange the 
program for the meeting. 


Portable Mill Group Outlines Plans 


TYRONE, Pa., Nov. 16.—Activities in which 
the Pennsylvania Forest Products Manufac- 
turers’ Association, an organization of portable 
mill operators, plans to engage are briefly re- 
viewed in a circular that Secretary-treasurer 
Ralph A. Smith, of Tyrone, Pa., has recently 
sent out to manufacturers of that State. 

Among the most important of these is a con- 
ference of producers and consumers to be held 
in codperation with Pennsylvania State College, 
at State College, Pa., for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing the manufacturer’s product. This con- 
ference will be held as soon as ean be arranged. 

The association also plans to establish a finan- 
cial rating bureau that will supply its members 
with credit ratings, to launch a movement for 
an adjustment and possible reduction in freight 
rates, to disseminate statistics relating to both 
the production and consumption of lumber as 
well as the activity of leading consumers, and 
to distribute a bulletin of ‘‘for sale’’ and 
‘*wanted’’ products. 

Membership and dues have been fixed for the 
first year at $5 for members who manufacture 
and sell only their own products, and $25 for 
those who manufacture and sell their own 
and others’ products. The $25 members will 
receive a list of forest products ‘‘for sale,’’ 
while the $5 members will recetve the list of 
forest products ‘‘wanted.’’ The fiscal year 
of the association will begin Jan. 1 and end 
Dee. 31, and membership fees paid at this time 
will include dues to Dee. 31, 1926. 
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Lumbermen’s Ball Gala Affair 


NEw York, Nov. 17.—‘‘To the women—God 
bless them.’’ This was the toast of the lumber- 
men of New York, when they assembled last 
Thursday night at the Waldorf Astoria for the 
first ball ever given under the auspices of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association. It was 
a gala occasion, the lumbermen rallying more 
than 250 strong to make it a success. 

The high spot of the evening was attained 
when Joseph F. Murphy, retiring president, was 
presented with a dinner set. The presentation 
speech was made by Russell J. Perrine, who 
made it very clear that the gift was a token 
of esteem, nothing more. Fred Bruce, after 
dinner speaker par-excellence, was the main at- 
traction at the banquet and Miss Ruth Draper 
gave a number of character sketches that were 
received with enthusiasm. Success of the ban- 
quet already has brought demands that it be 
made an annual attraction. 

















Tennessee Red Cedar? 


From time immemorial Cedar has held a 
leading place in the arts and crafts as a wood 
of strength, beauty, and utility. It is fre- 
quently referred to in Scripture, the most 
notable example being that the wood of King 
Solomon’s temple was Cedar from Lebanon, 
sent by Hiram, King of Tyre. 

Today it is used for many purposes, in many 
lands. In Colonial America, aromatic Cedar 
was extensively used for linen closets and 
wardrobes. The beautiful red Cedar of our 
Southern forests lined 
many clothes closets 
of fine old Dixie 
homes. It was the 
custom, also, to have 
linen chests in each 
bedroom, and to this 
may be traced the 
present popularity of 
Red Cedar chests. 

Householders appre- 
ciate the beauty and 
fragrance of cedar, 
quite apart from its 
known moth-deterrent 
qualities. 


Ready to ship from 
our Chicago warehouse 
Wire our expense for 
delivered prices anywhere 





Earl Bartholomew 





4052 Princeton Ave. CHICAGO Telephone Boulevard 0636 
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NorthernWoods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 


of the iollowing woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN. = Lumber Co. 


Try 
Us 












Rotary Cvt 


Northern 
Veneers 





Members of 
MapleFlooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 










FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high quality 


veneers should send us their orders. We are 


specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lat and 
Shingles, which we ship in Straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our ‘‘Peerless Brand 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 

Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. r 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock,Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Northern Forest Products 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Biixds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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Speech on Flooring for Nyltas 
New York, Noy. 17.—Thomas Ralston, Hoo- 
Hoo mogul and eastern representative for the 
Indiana Flooring Co., spoke on maple and oak 
flooring at the weekly meeting of the Nylta 


Club last Friday night. Mr. Ralston was greet- 
ed by a capacity audience, even though many 
of those present had danced almost until dawn 
the day before as guests at the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association’s annual ball. 

Mr. Ralston reached the high point in his talk 
when he announced that he was opposed to the 
present method of grading flooring as clear, No. 
1 and factory. He pointed out that under the 
grading rules, clear flooring is not necessarily 
perfectly ‘‘clear,’’ that complaints are the re 
sult and that too often persons think they are 
ordering the best flooring when they order No. 
1 when such is not the case. He said the grad- 
ing rules should be changed to No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3 which would clear up all misunder- 
standing on the side of the customer. 

His address for the most part was confined 
to manufacture and the proper use of flooring. 
He said one of the chief reasons for complaint 
is that builders often lay flooring in a house 
while there is still dampness present and the 
result is warpage and other drawbacks that in- 
variably fall back on the dealer, whereas the 
flooring was up to specifications. He also spoke 
of the importance of proper sizes and the 
necessity of the dealer following his sales to see 
for himself that nothing goes amiss. 


Three New Members Enrolled 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 17.—Three new mem- 
bers—R. P. McWilliams, Gayoso Lumber Co.; 
Milo W. Hyde, Hyde-Williams Lumber Co., 
and E, F, Gankler, Nickey Bros.—were elected 
at last Thursday’s meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis. A committee, composed of 
Walker Wellford, chairman, John W. McClure, 
and J. H. Townshend, was appointed to make 
plans for obtaining the 1926 convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association for 
Memphis. J. H. Townshend was named repre- 
sentative of the Lumbermen’s club to meet with 
other club representatives to consider a proposal 
for the erection of a memorial to the late Judge 
Israel Peres, of Memphis. Resolutions on the 
death of J. V. Stimson and FE. R. ‘‘Pop’’ 
Coolledge were unanimously passed. 

The next meeting of the club will be held on 
Saturday, Nov. 28, when nominating commit- 
tees for the annual election will be named. 
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Louisville Club Elects 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 18.—The Louisville 
Hardwood Club last night held one of the best 
meetings in its long and honorable career, this 
being the annual, which had been twice post- 
poned from Noy. 3. Following the usual din- 
ner, at 7 o’clock, the election of officers was 
the first business transacted. A nominating 
committee composed of P. P. Joyes, W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co.; Walter Jones, Men- 
gel Co., and C. H. Willett, of the W. R. Willett 
Lumber Co., made its recommendations, which 
were accepted at once. The new officers are: 

President—William F. Frankett, of the Wood 
Mosaic Co. 

Vice president 
man & Co. 

4 Treasurer, George Wilcox, jr., of the I. B. Wilcox 
"Secretary—J. S. Thompson (reélected). 

Following the election, Mr. Frankett made a 
few remarks, and then referred to the fact that 
the club had as its guest, J. H. Townshend, of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute; and 
also as a member present, E. B. Norman, presi- 
dent of the institute. He referred to the two 
men as the ‘‘brains of the institute,’’ and 
called upon them to tell of its work. 

Mr. Norman briefly told of the agreement 
that had been reached by the institute and 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, where- 
by a united industry was possible, and that as 
a result of increased membership and codpera- 


-J. Colgan Norman, of E. B. Nor- 


tion, both bodies would be able to do better 
work, 

Mr. Townshend told of the activities of the 
institute and declared that by Jan. 1, it would 
have over two billion feet represented in its 
membership. He also stated that it is planned 
to issue a daily report service, instead of the 
present weekly service. He spoke of the adver- 
tising done for members that for gum having 
heen the means of greatly increasing the use 
of that wood, while it was hoped to revive oak 
consumption in the same way. 

In the roundtable discussion following Mr. 
Townshend’s talk, and in which the various 
members took part, the condition of stocks and 
the market situation were thoroughly 
over, 

It was decided that hereafter the dinners 
will be held at 6:30 instead of 7 o'clock, so 
that the meetings will adjourn in time for the 
theater, 


gone 


Wisconsin Clubs Favor Grade Marking 

Kau CLAIRE, Wis., Nov. 17.—Members of the 
Northwest and West Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
clubs who attended the joint meeting held at 
the Hotel Eau Claire here recently were of the 
opinion that business conditions during 1925 
have been better than in 1924, but are not yet 
up to normal because 1924 was an exceptionally 
bad year. They feel that the new year will 
bring business back to normal and their beliefs 
were of an optimistic nature. 

The meeting was presided over by Walter J. 
Bagley, of the Evans-Lee ‘Co. The resignation 
of W. A. King, secretary-treasurer of the West 
Wisconsin club, was read and accepted. Mr. 
King has moved from Chippewa Falls, Wis., to 
Minneapolis. A short discussion of grade- 
marking lumber was lead by W. J. Kessler, 
sales manager New Dells Lumber Co., of Eau 
Claire, and following this a vote of the clubs 
showed that two-thirds of the members were in 
favor of grade-marked lumber. The New Dells 
Lumber Co. and the Evans-Lee Co. acted as 
hosts to the two clubs at luncheon. 


’ 
Condemn Strip Shingle Makers’ Policies 

WorcESTER, Mass., Nov. 16.—The alleged ar- 
bitrary policies followed by certain manufac- 
turers of strip shingles were vigorously dis- 
cussed and unanimously condemned at a meet- 
ing of the Worcester County Lumbermen’s Club, 
held here recently at the Warren Hotel. Maxi- 
mum dealer distribution and installment selling 
also were discussed. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year were W. H. Sawyer, jr., chairman, 
and. A. Wayland Wood, secretary. 

Regarding maximum distribution of building 
materials through the retail dealer, many ex- 
periences were related to show how certain deal- 
ers have maintained their volume of sales in the 
face of direct competition from manufactur- 
ers who appear more than willing to place their 
products directly in the hands of the building 
contractors. It was brought out that the ulti- 
mate result of such policies is likely to elimi- 
nate both contractors and wholesalers, as the re- 
tail lumber dealer may be forced to control the 
entire building operation. If it does come to 
this, it was suggested, the dealer will be assured 
of a good market for all the building materials 
he has to sell. 

In this connection, Mr. Sawyer said: ‘‘We 
appreciate the fact that the great majority of 
manufacturers and wholesalers are endeavoring 
to work with the retail dealers. For them we 
entertain cordial respect and a spirit of ¢o- 
operation. But the retail lumber merchant 
must be mindful of the fact that his business 
depends largely upon his merchandising policy 
and that that policy must be directed to uphold 
the principle of maximum dealer distribution 
so ably enunciated by our associations. ’’ 

The policy of certain manufacturers of strip 
shingles in insisting upon making shipment at 
the price at time of delivery is a sore point 
with many dealers, and this came in for special 
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discussion at the Worcester meeting. This sit- 
uation should be actively considered by lumber 
dealers throughout the country, it was con- 
tended. As one local dealer put it: ‘‘ Ethieally, 
it is a rotten situation to be asked to buy strip 
shingles at a price to be placed upon them by 
a manufacturer at time of shipment, particu- 
larly when that price is subject to constant flue- 
tuation. ’’ 

Some of the methods of installment selling 
and financing by financing companies of sales 
of roofing and wall board were considered at 
length. It appeared to be the general opinion 
that the plans are economically unsound and 
that the retail lumber dealer is amply able to 
do any financing of this character that needs 
to be done. A formal vote was taken and dem- 
onstrated that the opinion of the dealers pres- 
ent was unanimously opposed to this method of 
selling building materials. 


To Discuss Lien Laws 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 17.—James_ T. 
Drought, general counsel Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is scheduled to speak at a 
series of three meetings of Wisconsin lumber- 
men’s clubs during the next week. At noon, on 





Tuesday, Nov. 24, he will talk before the mem- 
bers of the Wolf River Lumbermen’s Club at 
New London at,the Hotel Elwood. The meet- 
ing will be called at 1 p.m. That night he will 
address the Fox River Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club at the Hotel Conway, Appleton, starting at 
6:30 p. m. On Dee. 4 the Northeastern Wis- 
onsin Lumbermen’s Club will hear him at the 
Beaumont Hotel in Green Bay, at a noon meet- 
ing starting at 12:30. The subject of his ad- 
dresses before all of these clubs will be the lien 
laws. He will be accompanied by Don 8S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the State association. 


Traffic Problems Club Topic 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Nov. 17.—F. M. Elkinton, 
traffic manager Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Eastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club held at the Association of Commerce 
here last Wednesday. He discussed traffic rules 
and regulations and the manner in which they 
affected each individual dealer. Among the 
things which ne took up in his talk were demur- 
rage, filing of claims for overcharge, handling 
of undercharges, shipping instructions, and bills 
of lading. 


Rating Logging Risks a Forward Step 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 14.—In publishing a 
schedule for rating logging risks, the British 
Columbia Fire Underwriters’ Association has 
written a new chapter in fire underwriting his- 
tory. So far as known, specific schedule rating 
of logging risks, including logging equipment, 
railroad equipment, and felled and bucked 
timber, has never before been put into effect. 
Until now the practice, in this Province at 
least has been to name flat rates irrespective of 
the class of operation. 

Under the new system, each risk will be in- 
spected by an underwriters’ surveyor, who will 


which have been writing insurance on this class 
of business have found it extremely unprofitable ; 
nevertheless the association believes that if this 
business is properly handled, there should be a 
reasonable profit in it for the fire companies at 
a reasonable rate for the operators. With that 
end in view the new rating schedule and regula- 
tions have been adopted for use. We would wel- 
come any suggestions which the operators or others 
interested might have to improve on this system. 

Complete codperation of the underwriters’ as- 
sociation with the British Columbia forestry de- 
partment is part of the plan, the insurance in- 
spectors having access to Government reports 











Mill of the Wheeler Olmstead Co. at Klamath Falls, Ore., where California white pine is manu- 


factured. {NovE: 


A story concerning this company appeared on page 51 of the Nov. 14 issue 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 








determine the rates according to the various 
hazards found at each individual logging opera- 
tion. Some of the factors which will be taken 
into consideration include: Topography, species 
hazard, number of yarders and loaders, amount 
of slashings or underbrush, snags left stand- 
ing, methods of logging, spark arresters on 
donkeys or steam shovels, fuel used in locomo- 
tives ete. 
application forms for the insurance, mainte- 
nance of approved humidity gages, telephone 
system, watchmen, water protection equipment, 
co-Insurance ete. 

The following statement has been issued by 
the board in connection with the new schedule: 


The fire insurance companies, members of the 
British Columbia Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
realizing the importance of the logging industry 
of this province, are desirous of promulgating fire 
insurance rates on these properties which can be 
considered as on a fair and equitable basis ac 
cording to the hazard. 


Up to the present the majority of companies 


Credits are to be allowed for signed | 


and maps of logging operations throughout the 
Province. By linking up the two organizations 
in this way and giving credit in rates for com- 
pliance with forestry department orders, it is 
hoped that a material step forward in forest 
fire protection will be accomplished. 

Dan W. Campbell, of Victoria, is given credit 
for originating the scheme, but considerable 
changes in his original schedule have been made 
by the underwriters. Insurance men in Van- 
couver are somewhat dubious as to its practical 
application but it is generally felt to be a step 
in the right direction. 

Formation of an insurance pool for writing 
logging risks is another prospective development 
in this line of insurance, due to the great diffi- 
culty in securing this class of coverage. At a 
well attended meeting of insurance agents and 
managers, held recently, the formation of such a 
pool was discussed and a committee was in- 
structed to investigate further and bring in a 
report at a later meeting. 





Bruce Oak Flooring will suit every 
requirement, with- 
in a price range to 
fit any purse. As 
a nationally adver- 
tised flooring, it is 
known to the 

public. 
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with space for your 
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ferent rooms. How 
many can you use? 






Mixed Car Shipments | 


Order Bruce Oak Fiooring with Southern 
Hardwood Products and Arkansas Shortleaf 
Pire Write for delivered price book. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis 


Largest Makers of Oak Flooring in the World 
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sale Furniture Factories 


or other woodworkers? 


If so, we can help you build business and conserve profits 


Do you know that a large number of 
concerns in your line are subscribers 
for our credit information service, 
(which also gives leads for new busi- 
ness), and that we are better able to 
serve you than any other credit 
agency? 
Ask for rates and Pamphlet No. 49-S 
Giving Full Details. 

Try our Collection Department any 
time on delinquent or disputed ac- 
counts, whether or not you are a 
subscriber. For rates ask for Pam- 
phlet No. 49-C. 


LumBermen’s Crevit AssociATION 
Suite 1740-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





2x4 


No. | or No. 2 Common 


S458 


DRY bright stock cut from Upland 


West Coast Hemlock 


You'll like it. 
Straight cars of 16’or 18’ if desired. 


PACIFIC STATES LUMBER C0. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 














REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg , Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 











TRY US FOR 
Fir, Cedar, 4B... 
Hemlock, (fy 

Spru ce -\ TACOMA 


WASHINGTON 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, 
Garage Doors, O. G. Gutter, 
K. D. Frames, Porch Rail, 
Door Jambs in Sets, Columns, 
Railroad and Industrial Ma- 
terials. 


Superior Service 
in Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Rudell - Hayden Lumber Co. 


General Offices: 
419 Fidelity Bldg, | 1acoma, Wash. 


P. O. Box 1474 
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PRODUCTS 


5530 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Luncheon Meeting of St. Louis Club 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—A warning against 
all sumptuary legislation which deprives the 
people of their rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution was sounded by James W. Byrne, 
a belting manufacturer, in an address at the 
regular luncheon meeting of St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 6 at the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing today. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., recently-appointed Vice- 
gerent Snark, was in charge of the meeting, it 
being his first official appearance. Charles W. 
Spiess, vice president Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
will be in charge of the next meeting, which will 
be held Dee. 1. 

I. R. L. Wiles, president of the club, an- 
nounced that a dance would be given the eve- 
ning of Dec. 15 at Dorr & Zeller’s Hall. 


Activities of Houston Hoo-Hoo 


Houston, TEX., Nov. 16.—The capital’ stock 
tax imposed by the Federal Government is a 
nuisance tax, incapable of fair and equitable 
administration, and for that reason, if for no 
other, it should be eliminated, John H. Kirby, 
president and founder of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., told the members of the Houston Hoo-Hoo 
Club at last Friday’s meeting. 

The meeting was presided over by Charles 
J. Robertson, of the Robertson-MeDonald Lum- 
ber Co. At the speakers’ table with Chairman 
Robertson were J. M. Rockwell, Harry T. Ken- 
dall, 8S. F. Carter, B. F. Bonner, J. M. West, 
J. W. Reynolds, Judge F. C. Proctor, and 8. M. 
McAshan. 

Another meeting of the club will be held on 
Dec. 10 for the purpose of hearing a discussion 
of the general problems of the lumber industry. 
It was announced that L. R. Putman, merehan- 
dising counsel for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, would be in Houston on that date and 
would address the gathering. 


To Fight Anti-shingle Ordinance 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—The Twin 
City Hoo-Hoo Club has issued a war call to 
lumbermen of Minneapolis to protect the lum- 
ber industry in this section, and Thursday the 
battle is to be staged before the Minneapolis 
city council, which has before it a proposed 
anti-wooden shingle ordinance. 

This ordinance, according to the Hoo-Hoo 
club leaders, if adopted would be followed by 
another which would prohibit the use of lumber 
in building. They regard the ordinance as the 
most inimical instrument for proposed legisla- 
tion that has been proffered in this section. 

Once before the lumbermen fought out and 
won in a similar battle in Minneapolis. Inter- 
ests opposed to the lumber industry are re- 
garded as supporting this proposed legislation. 

E. J. Fisher, secretary, and other officers of 
the Hoo-Hoo club signed the appeal to the mem- 
bers to be present at the council committee 
session. Mr. Fisher’s plan is to obtain a large 
turnout of lumbermen for the Hoo-Hoo club 
meeting Thursday at noon. The entire body 
then will go to the council chamber. 

While individually lumbermen can do nothing 
toward defeating the measure, Mr. Fisher said, 
they can accomplish results effectively. They should 
be at the council meeting. In numbers there is 
strength and even if only two hundred lumbermen 
appear in the council committee room next Thurs- 
day the sight of them will give the aldermen some- 
thing to think about and they will be in no hurry 
to recommend the ordinance. 

We want the committee room crowded with lum- 
bermen, both retail and wholesale distributers. If 
an anti-wooden shingle ordinance passes the coun- 
cil, the next step will be anti-lumber measures. 
Concerted opposition is imperative. 


The ordinance is being sponsored in the name 
of safety against fire hazards. The lumbermen 
contend there is no urgent necessity for such 
extremes and that if the ordinance passed lum- 
ber substitutes would be given a subsidy in 
Minneapolis. 

At Thursday’s meeting of the Hoo-Hoo club 


the ‘‘Friends of the Forest’’ committee will 
be in charge. W.G. Hollis is chairman. Sev- 
eral speakers will discuss the question of pre- 
serving timber. 


Roofing Topic at Club Meeting 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Nov. 16.—Hubert Oxford, 
new president of the Beaumont Hoo-Hoo Club, 
occupied the chair for the first time at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting, Nov. 9, at St. Mark’s par- 
ish house. An impromptu entertainment com- 
mittee, composed of Rex Browne, Andrew Kaul- 
bach and W. A. Nichols, turned the discussion 
of the evening to ‘‘ Roofing,’’ a very timely sub- 
ject, the president said, in view of the recent 
torrential rains which have visited this section. 
President Oxford stated that at the next meet- 
ing of the club, Dee. 9, an official of the South- 
ern Pine Association is expected to be present 
and address the membership on the grade mark- 
ing of lumber. The same entertainment com- 
mittee will act for the next meeting. 


Establish Attendance Record 


LANSING, Micu., Nov. 16.—Over 150 mem- 
bers of Central Michigan Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
17 gathered for the regular November meeting 
at the Kerns Hotel, here, Nov. 11, establishing 
a new local attendance record, and enjoying 
one of the most attractive programs ever staged 
by the club. At the business session President 
DeCamp read the Hoo-Hoo code of ethics, a 
committee was appointed to organize a hunting 
contest to end in a game dinner, the club en- 
dorsed the action taken at the recent Hoo-Hoo 
Annual opposing the continuing of the Federal 
capital stock tax, and the research committee, 
headed by Frank Benedict, reported a plan for 
a question box discussion of lumber industry 
problems at each meeting. 

The main address of the evening was deliv- 
ered by Edmund C. Shields, of the State de- 
partment, on ‘‘ Armistice Day Ideals in Busi- 
ness.’’? Al Hager, Supreme Snark; A. M. Man- 
ning, president Grand Rapids Hoo-Hoo Club and 
secretary Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation; and several others were called on 
for extemporaneous remarks. The entertain- 
ment committee consisted of R. P. McDonald, 
Floyd Shaw, Ira Benedict and Ernie McRoberts, 
and they produced a well balanced program 
of local talent and professional entertainers. 

Among the guests, was ‘‘ Happy Jack’’ Cane, 
lumberjack cook in the Michigan woods when 
lumbering here was at its height. He is now 
pushing a wheelbarrow around the world in an 
international outdoor endurance contest. The 
next regular meeting will be the annual dinner 
dance, Dec. 16. 





Work of Waste Prevention Committee 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—M. W. Stark, vice 
president and general manager American Col- 
umn & Lumber Co., is very enthusiastic over the 
contest sponsored by the waste prevention com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. This contest has been held for 
several years and ends in March, which is prior 
to the annual meeting. Mr. Stark is chairman 
of the waste prevention committee and in that 
capacity sponsors the contest in which prizes of 
$2,000 are given for the best suggestions for 
waste prevention. Speaking of the work of the 
committee he said: 

The waste in the lumber industry from the tree 
to the finished product is a matter of common 
knowledge. The reasons for this waste are in a 
large measure known. But the remedies are not 
so simple. As practical men who have to deal with 
this problem every day, we know that its solution 
does not lie in restrictive legislation nor in simply 
saying that we will eliminate waste. We know 
that to immediately utilize the tree to a degree that 
will approximate theoretical perfection is not only 
impracticable but impossible. We recognize that 
better utilization of our forest resources can be 
brought about and that if successfully accomplished 
it must be done by and through the lumber trade 
itself. 
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Southern Firm Uses Fordson Tractors 


Fordson tractors and Fords are used to ad- 
vantage in the operations of Houston Bros., of 
Vicksburg, Miss.. manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
exporters of hardwood and cypress lumber, ties, 
timber and plank. Regarding the motor equipment 
of the Houston plant, W. B. Givens, superin- 
tendent, says: “At present we have a 12%4-ton 
truck which is being used in our retail department ; 
a Ford truck for running errands and general 
use; two or three Fordson tractors used on barges 
to pull logs into the river and relay them from one 
yard to another, so that we may be able to lift 
them with our derrick boats, and we have a Ford- 
son tractor which we are using on the plantation.’”’ 


(SEEGER BaAAL 


Standardizes on White Equipment 


Building in Miami, Fla., for the first seven 
months of 1925 totaled $26,502,666.50, and a good 
share of this was spent for lumber. These are 








White equipment loading at railroad 


boom times for lumber dealers in Miami, where 
it is not so much a question of selling lumber as 
of delivering it—and, with the freight embargo 
which went into effect in September, of getting 
it to deliver. The Drake Lumber Co., of Miami, 
Fla., is solving the problem of satisfactory de- 
livery with a fleet of twelve White trucks, ten 
of %-ton capacity, one 2-ton and one 5-ton. 

The Drake company is one of the largest retail 
lumber dealers in Florida. In 1924 its output 
averaged 1,000,000 feet of lumber a month. Now 
the average is 4,500,000 
feet. The company bought 
its first White in 1920 
and, after comparing its 
work with other makes 
of trucks in its fleet, 
standardized on Whites 
and gradually built up 
the fleet. The 5-ton White 
is equipped with a roller 
bed body. Two of the 
%-ton trucks have plat- 
form bodies for small 
lumber and sash _ work. 
One of the 2-ton models 
and eight %-tons are 
tractors used with trail- 
ers of the two-wheel type. 

Each trailer is equipped 
with a roller bed body 
and carries 2,500 feet of 
lumber to the load. The 
company operates 23 
trailers which are considered valuable in eliminat- 
ing delay at the yards. A loaded trailer is always 
waiting for each truck as it returns ‘with an 
empty.” With this system the company estimates 
each truck will deliver from 15,000 to 18,000 feet 
of lumber a day. 


“Caterpillar’s’’ Fields of Usefulness 


A new 16-page booklet, 9x6 inches, has recently 
been issued by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., of San 
Leandro, Calif., illustrating and describing the 
construction features of the “Caterpillar” Thirty, 
which the manufacturer states “is the result of 
constant development to decrease size without un- 
duly limiting power, to decrease weight without 
Sacrifice either of strength or traction. The Thirty 
offers, in brief, liberal power in compact size. It 
offers, too, all the other qualities for which the en- 
tire ‘Caterpillar’ line is distinguished—economy in 





White %-ton tractor with trailer operated by Drake Lumber Co. 


operating and upkeep costs, ease of handling, and 
accessibility, long life, dependability and the abil- 
ity to master extremely unfavorable working con- 
ditions.” 

A tew of the “Caterpillar’s” fields of usefulness 
are depicted on pages 11, 14 and 15 of the booklet, 
the illustrations showing the Thirty engaged: in 
log hauling on sleighs; skidding logs; harvesting 
on rolling ground; moving dirt with self-loading 
scrapers ; hauling away from elevating grader ; lev- 
eling land; battling blizzard in New England ete. 
In this connection the manufacturer states: 

“The ‘Caterpillar’ Thirty tractor is suited for a 
wide field of usefulness in road work, farming, log- 
ging, snow removal, mineral development, railroad 
work, dirt moving, land clearing, municipal work 
ete. Without the canopy top it is ideal for orchard 
and vineyard work, possessing not only the com- 
pact size that is essential for working in narrow 
rows and beneath low-hanging branches, but also 
the liberal power that makes thorough cultivation 
possible. The Thirty requires very little change 
from the standard model to meet the logger’s 
needs. It has established enviable records in 
woods work. Equipped with closed cab and other 
accessories, the Thirty is ready for snow clearing 
or other winter operations. Just how the Thirty 
can serve you, what tools it can handle on your 
particular job, can be determined by the nearest 
‘Caterpillar’ dealer. Let him aid you in the cor- 
rect solution of your power problem. Dealers, with 
complete sales and service facilities, are located in 
almost every section of the globe.” 

In addition to the “Caterpillar” Thirty booklet, 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. has issued three illus- 
trated folders ; one describes “Caterpillar” tractors 
for snow removal, another depicts their use “In 
Any Clime’’—such as Egypt, Mexico, England and 
Alaska, the latter with a temperature of 50 de- 
grees below zero, and the former hitting a mark of 
well over 100 degrees in the shade; the third is 
devoted to the use of the ‘Caterpillar’ in road 
building. 


Uses Trailers With Graham Trucks 


Three trucks—one Graham 114-ton, one Graham 
*%-ton and a \-ton truck—comprise the delivery 
equipment of the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., of Al- 
buquerque, N. M., dealer in lumber and building 
materials. All three trucks are equipped with pneu- 
matic tires, according to H. J. Baldridge, who makes 
the following comments on the company’s truck 
equipment: ‘‘While we have not had a wide range of 


experience in other makes of trucks, the Grahams 
are the most economical per ton mile of anything 
We have 2-ton trailers which 


we have ever had. 





ne Mi Li 


, Miami, Fla. 


we use with the 144-ton Graham, and frequently 
we will load as high as two tons on the Graham 
and another two tons on the trailer, which can be 
handled very economically and with dispatch. 

“All deliveries which we make are charged to 
the customer at $1.25 a thousand feet on lumber, 
and 75 cents a ton on cement ete. All of these 
charges are credited direct to the truck which 
makes the delivery. All expenses incident to the 
operation of truck, such as truck driver’s salary, 
depreciation etc., are charged direct to the truck, 
and it has given us a good idea as to what it 
costs to deliver material, since in spite of this 
arrangement our trucks are always in the red.” 


THE EXPORT of tractors from the United States 
during the first six months of 1925 increased 47 
percent over the same period last year. 
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Factory Spruce 


Plank : 
a Specialty Fir 


Write us or prices. 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 
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Wheeler-Olmstead 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Company 


J. E. Wheeler, Pres. Emery Olmstead, Secy. 


J. M. Bedford, Manager 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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SIDING AND SHINGLES ca 

















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
RAYMOND, WASH. 
Pe Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
Osgood - Simonson Lumber Co., 11 South LaSalle St. 


Old 
Growth 











The Lumberman’s Nightmare: 
“Current Liabilities” 


Why not get rid of it and be able to devote 
all your time to production and profits instead 
of a large part seeking new places to borrow to 
keep going? If your business is out of balance 
from an excess of short time money and is 
basically sound, get in touch with us. We will 
underwrite a long-term bond issue for you if 
you have satisfactory security and you know 
your business. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK FIRST NAT. BK. BLOG. BARTLETT BLOG. 
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C. G. Atkinson & Sons 


713 PORTER BLDG., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





Operating and Selling 
the Product of 
Tillamook Spruce Co. 


FIR-SPRUCE-HEMLOCK 


Factory Lumber 
Retail Yard Items. 
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H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


cedar POLES Fi PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 


30 ook Building Portland, Ore. 














T HE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume ‘‘Handbook of Build- 


ing Construction.” Covers fully principles, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Building City-Like Logging Camps 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 16.—The latest logging 
camps being built by the Ford Motor Co, at 
Keaton Spur, about thirty-five miles from 
l.’Anse, are in decided contrast to the old 
camps of the north woods. The _ buildings, 
eleven in number, are arranged in the order 
of a well regulated community with sidewalks 
and streets. All of the buildings will be elec- 
trically lighted and heated with steam. The 
recreation building will combine both a reading 
room and wash room. Moving picture enter- 
tainments will be given three times a week. 
Magazines, newspapers and other literature will 
be furnished hy the company. The mess hall, 
bunk house and recreation room are connected 
by a covered passage so that it will be unnec- 
essary for the men to go out of doors in going 
from one place to another. 


Model Home Shows Hardwood Trim 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 16.—A home of mod- 
erate cost but containing conveniences that the 
publie mind has heretofore associated only with 
large and costly residences was thrown open 
here yesterday for public inspection and 
throughout the day persons interested in home 
building and home owning passed through in a 
continuous stream. 


Land clearing operations cause 40 
the fires, according to Mr. 


percent of 
Livingston. 


Red Cedar Shingle Output Reduced 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 14.—Red cedar shingle 
manufacturers are fully awake to the possibili- 
ties of good business in 1926. Reports from 
practically every producing center in the Pa- 
cifie Northwest show that curtailment of pro- 
duction during the present month is general, 
and amounts probably to 50 percent of the ma- 
chine capacity of the mills. Grays Harbor has 
reduced the output materially; and the same is 
true of Everett, and also of British Columbia. 

While concerted action affecting all the milis 
alike is out of the question, owing to the pe- 
culiar nature of individual mill problems, the 
unanimity with which the operators as a whole 
are facing the question is extraordinary. It is 
the very first time in the history of the red 
cedar shingle industry that such « thing has 
happened. 

Briefly, and 


as nearly as the facts can he 


stated for the industry generally, the entire 
range of shingle mills from British Columbia 


to southern Oregon, is now running on 
half time; and from the middle 
to the middle of January scarcely 
be turning anywhere. 


only 
of December 
a wheel will 
The present outlook is 





Construction of this 
building has been spon- 
sored by the Oregon 
Precision-Made Planing 
Mills for the purpose of 
featuring various uses 
of hardwood in_ resi- 
dential construction and 
installation of conven- 
iences that go to make 
housekeeping a pleasure 
instead of a drudgery. 

The living room, re 





ception hall and _ stair 
Way are finished in 
mahogany. Red oak 


flooring with an inlaid 
border has been laid in 
the living room, In the 
dining room the wood- 
work is figured gum- 


wood. Six panel doors, 
high baseboards and 
corner china closets 


with beautifully leaded 
glass doors are out- 








standing features in 
this room. A floor of 
pleasingly colored tile 
and mural paintings 
make the sun parlor an attractive feature of the 
ground floor. French doors separate it from the 
living room, 

The clothes closets are all cedar lined and 
the bedrooms have built-in boudoir tables with 
three-way mirrors and ample drawer and shelf 
space. 

The kitchen is tiled throughout with all 
imaginable conveniences of standard manufac- 
ture. 

The eagerness with which the house is in- 
spected is proof of the growing design for bet- 
ter homes and appreciation of suggestions along 
that line. 


Model home 
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To Send Out Educational Train 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 16.—To point out the 
way of eliminating fires in land clearing opera- 
tions an educational train will be sent out this 
winter through the forest fire regions of Michi- 
gan under the auspices of the State conserva- 
tion council. This plan, proposed by L. F. Liv- 
ingston, who has been in charge of the land 
clearing extension work of the Michigan State 
College, has been endorsed by the executive com- 
mittee of the council. The train consisting of 
three cars would exhibit apparatus used in land 
clearing, charts showing losses through forest 
fires and apparatus used in fighting the fires. 
Two lecturers would be attached to the train 
and one car would be used for lecture purposes. 


shown in 
wood in residential construction, and many modern built-in conveniences 


Portland, Ore., featuring various uses of hard- 


that from 85 to 95 percent of the mills will be 
inactive in December. It will be as close to a 
complete shutdown, probably, as possible to ob- 
tain. 

The forecast for the ninth annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress, which will be held in this 
city Dec. 2 and 3, is that it will surpass any of 
its predecessors both in point of attendance and 
actual accomplishment. Arthur EK. Bevan, as- 
sistant secretary of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, states that the business sessions, which 
will be held in the Olympic Hotel, will be de- 
voted exclusively to the problems of the indus- 
try, and the outlining of the work for 1926, As 
the climax of the social features, there will be 
the usual informal dinner dance, for which res- 
ervations are now being made. , 


Broadcast Reforestation Talk 


LANSING, MicuH., Nov. 16.—On last Friday 
night, an interesting and helpful talk on ‘‘The 
Marketing of Farm Woodlot Timbers’’ was de- 
livered over radio station WKAR, by J. C. De 
Camp, professor of forestry at Michigan State 
College. Mr. De Camp gave owners of farm 
woodlots some splendid suggestions as to how 
to market their product to better advantage 
than is usually sion He discussed market- 
ing methods, methods of scaling the timber, and 
made some excéllent sugestions as to reforesiing 
the woodlots from which the timber had heen 
cut. 
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This J Am Thankful For 


This I am thankful for: 

That I have much—yea, more 

Than I could ever need, more gold 
Than satisfies my simple tastes; 

lor half the matters bought and sold 
Man does not need, but wastes. 

He needs a fire to keep him warm, 

A root to hide him from the storm, 
Some ordinary garb to wear— 

Kor, if he has the right desires, 
Food, shelter, clothing and a chair, 

Are all a man requires. 


This I am thankful for: 
For friends, a few, no more. 
Man does not need a retinue, 
An army with him all the while, 
If God has given him a few 
To share his tears and help him smile. 
Kings are not always happy, though 
By many they attended go. 
A king may have a court of his 
A great and gorgeous crowd attends, 
Yet all that makes him happy is 
A few and faithful friends. 


This I am thankful for; 
A few good things, no more, 
For all the things that all men own, 
The roses by the rocky way, 
The mosses even on the stone, 
The sunshine of a pleasant day. 
Nothing that men could ever buy 
Is fairer than the poorest sky, 
More lovely than the running stream, 
More beautiful than woodland trees. 
Whatever men may wish or dream, 
Thank God that I have these. 
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’ 
We See b’ the Papers 

The submarine seems to be a deadly weapon, 
but not to the enemy. 

Ours is a funny language. lor example, the 
team that stands fourth doesn’t. 

The chances seem better for a white Christ- 
mas than they do for a green Mayday. 

After they get through examining young 
Rhinelander they ought to examine his eyes. 

Brides don’t have to promise to obey any 
more, and they never did. Oh, yes, they prom- 
ised, 

In Japan thev sell singing insects. In Amer- 
ica some of the hotels sell ’em, but they don’t 
sing. 

Darrow says punishment is an aid to crime. 
Well, let’s give the eriminals all the help 
we ¢an, 

A Marshall, Mich., high school boy ran 99 
yards for a touehdown, His father must be 
a Hoo-Hoo., 

_ Grange says he is not going to get $25,000 
for plaving football on Christmas Day. And, 
we might add, neither are we. 

Two Marshall, Mich., women have taken out 
deer-hunting licenses. What is it that we used 
to say about the gentler sex? 

Frederick Warde is lecturing on ‘‘The Fools 
of Shakespeare.’’ Perhaps the biggest is the 
man who tries to present Shakespearean drama 
P ‘ e . 
in America and make money doing it. 
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The Leading Citisen 


The turkey’s at his very best; 
He’s fat and fine and proud, 

And lords it over all the rest 
In ev’ry barnyard crowd. 

But if he know what I and you 

And others know, yes, if he knew, 
A thing about Thanksgiving Day 
I guess he wouldn’t act that way. 


He spreads his feathers like a fan, 
He ruffles up his neck, 
And doesn’t know that hungry man 
Will make them both a wreck. 
He seoffs about the humble hen, 
The barnyard’s leading citizen, 
And says to all humanity, 
‘Don’t look at them—just look at me.’’ 


And people look, and people smile, 
And wateh him do his stuff, 
And someone often says the while, 
‘“T guess he’s fat enough.’’ 
The turkey struts in all his pride, 
And makes the rooster step aside; 
He struts around the barnyard, but 
He soon won’t strut a single strut. 


1 know a lot of other birds 
Who strut like turkeys do, 
Who talk big sums, and use big words, 
And jostle others, too, 
Take all the sidewalk when they walk, 
And proudest look and loudest squawk, 
And never understand at all 
That pride may go before a fall. 


Whatever money we may make 
Or titles we may wear, 
It’s just as well for folks to take 
At times a little care. 
Don’t talk too much of what you’ve got, 
Or else some sharper, like as not, 
Will say, ‘‘Let’s sell him something, Bill— 
I guess he’s fat enough to kill.’’ 
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Nevada bankers will pay $1,000 for a live 
bandit, and $2,500 for a dead one. No gov- 
ernor can pardon a dead bandit. 


We talk a lot about the talkative barber, 
but have you ever considered the conversa- 
tional powers of a manicurist? 

Some congressman argues that automobile 
taxes are the cause of the high cost of living. 
Perhaps it is not taxes but taxis. 

A number of football spectators have been 
hurt this season by the collapse of bleachers. 
This is carrying football altogether too far. 

We still believe that Michigan is the best 
team in the country, but we are convinced 
that Dartmouth is the best team in the world. 

California is mad because Florida is try- 
ing to get the movie magnates to move there. 
Some people don’t know when they are well 
off. 

secause of the crime wave, the governor of 
Massachusetts will grant no Thanksgiving par- 
(lons this year. The turkey didn’t expect one 
anyway. 

Two negroes stole three hams from a De- 
troit market and found they were stuffed with 
sawdust. They’ll probably blame it on ‘‘the 
lumber trust.’’ 

A Chicago optician advertises with this: 
‘‘Our perfected lenses pledge, perfect sight 
from edge to edge. Come to us and have a talk, 
if you would in safety walk.’’ We speak of it 
only to show that some of these killings in Chi- 
cago are justified. 


CI CALIFORNIA C— 





sean White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 





oe 
Try Us First! 


Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 









We Specialize in 
Soft and Light 


California 
White P ine H. B. Hewes, 


SSO «cee 
AND CLEARS Vice-President 


R. H. Downman 
J. W. McWilliams 
C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & 
Gen. Manager 
F. E. Walker, 
Asst. Sec. & Treas. 


Send us your 
inquiry today. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 








a Loyalton, California 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding . Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 








—~ 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
London Guarantee Building, | __ : 

360 North Michigan haan, ( Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, : Omaha 








\ 











[ 
REDWOOD 


You'll find it easy to satisfy 
builders with our 


FINISH AND SIDING 


Write today for prices. 




















Albion Lumber Co., Gere "tfc. 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 


San Diego Office, - - 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Los Angeles Office, 397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *<ries 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumbe~ 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it = 2 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CHEROKEE LumBeER Co. 


LUMBER, GENERAL MILL WORK 
BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


May 7th, 1925. 


Appalachian Flooring Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your letter of 
May 6th regarding your Hardwood 
Flooring. 


We can say that we have 
always received perfect satis- 
faction in every respect from all 
the Hardwood Flooring purchased 
from the Appalachian Flooring 
Co. Up to the present we have 
not received a complaint on any 
of your flooring, and our inten- 
tion is to continue using the 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD FLOORING 
exclusively. 


Respectfully Yours, 
Cherokee Lumber Co. 


FW/jb By: Fred H. Williams. 





APPALACHIAN 
FLOORING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Oak and Maple Flooring 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








sre ALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
Also:— 


1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 
1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 





Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 











Send us your stock and price list. 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Old York Road & ButlerSt., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


TIMBER ee 
ESTIMATORS F.H. Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


woscoyua Em5BMs NEW ORLEANS 























JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 








MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 


returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


Get a 














Vacates Suspension Orders 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—Division 2 of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission today va- 
cated its orders of suspension in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 2449—Routing of 
Lumber from Mississippi Valley and Southeast- 
ern Points to Interstate Points. By this action 
the schedules involved, vigorously protested 
against by the Southern Pine Association and 
other organizations of lumbermen, are permit- 
ted to become effective as of this date. 

The schedules are contained in tariffs desig- 
nated as follows: Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co., supplement No. 30 to I. C. C. No. 
A-15,173. J. H. Glenn, agent, Supplement No. 
38 to I. C. C. No. A-376, and Supplement No. 
27 to I. C. C. No. A-400. F. L. Speiden, agent, 
Supplement No. 26 to I. C. C. No. 782, Supple- 
ment No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 866, and Supple- 
ment No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 885. 

These schedules were originally suspended un- 
til Oct. 31 and subsequently suspended until 
Nov. 30. 

Following the vigorous protests of shippers’ 
organizations, a conference was arranged by 
the suspension board, at which representatives 
of the carriers and shippers discussed the sched- 
ules frankly, but failed to arrive at an agree- 
ment. The lumbermen contend that these sched- 
ules are a mere device to increase rates by lim- 
iting routing. They likewise involve the old 
fight over the combination rule. 

The action of Division 2 was a distinct vic- 
tory for the carriers. 


Seeks Authority for Equipment Issue 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—The Longview, 
Portland & Northern Railway Co. has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an appli- 
cation for authority to issue and dispose of an 
equipment issue consisting of six promissory 
notes each for $11,406.25, to be dated Sept. 15 
and draw interest at 6 percent, due in 6, 12, 
18, 24, 30 and 36 months. The notes are to be 
issued to the Magor Car Corporation in pay- 
ment of the balance, after cash payment of 
$22,812.50, of the purchase of 50 additional 
logging cars. 

The application points out that lumber manu- 
facturing operations were commenced at Long- 
view, Wash., July 23, 1924, by the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. and now approximately 825,000 feet a day 
is being turned out in two shifts of eight hours 
each. This volume of manufacture requires ap- 
proximately 100 carloads of logs daily. It is not 


practicable to run logging trains of more than 
50 cars or more than two trains daily. Therefore 


it is necessary to have 100 logging cars available 
at all times. To assure this, it is necessary to 
have at least 235 logging cars in order to allow 
for unloading, repairs ete. Applicant now owns 
185 cars and leases the remainder necessary to 
assure that 100 will be available for service daily. 

It is declared to be necessary for the efficient 
and economical operation of the applicant’s busi- 
ness that it acquire and own at least 50 logging 
ears in addition to the 185 now owned and 
operated. 

Denies Petition for Rehearing 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied a petition of the railroads for rehearing or 
reargument of Docket No. 15,044—Pacifiec Mutual 
Door Co. vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al. 
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Drops Vancouver Island Differential 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 14.—Timber operators 
on Vancouver Island, whether exporting direct to 
United States from island points or via Vancouver, 
will benefit from the freight reduction announced 
this week by M. J. Costello, western traffic manager 
of the Great Northern Railway. 

The announcement made was that the arbitrary 
rates on lumber from Chemainus, Sidney and Genoa 
Bay, Vancouver Island water termini of island 
railways, had been abolished on shipments to 
United States points. This wipes out the addi- 
tional 2 cents a hundred which has been charged 
on all lumber shipped from island points. 

The only points affected are those reached by the 
Great Northern’s railway barge service, but in 


effect it gives the reduction to all mills. Lumber 
manufacturers had long made a fight for this con- 
cession, giving Vancouver Island shipping points 
terminal rate status. It has been announced that 
the Great Northern is preparing to operate a car 
barge service from Victoria. 

No intimation has yet been made of other lines 
conforming to the action of the Great Northern, 
The presumption is, however, that the new rates 
will become general over all lines. Comparatively 
small as the actual reduction is, the effect will be 
to extend the field in eastern States which Van- 
couver Island rail shipments reach, and from which 
they have been shut out hitherto. 


Southwestern Rates to Iowa 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 17.—Announcement is 
made by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion that rates on lumber etc. to Sioux City, Iowa, 
from points in the Southwest, including Cairo, 
Thebes, Ill., Memphis and related points, will be 
placed on a basis of 3 cents a hundred pounds over 
Omaha, Neb. ‘The rates are being maintained,” 
said Mr. Townshend, “through the efforts of the 
association, although substantial advances were 
proposed originally by the carriers. The 3 cents 
differential over Omaha to Sioux City is in line 
with decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion affecting the Sioux City rates, and I am in- 
formed that this basis has been accepted by the 
Sioux City interests.” 

a 


Revised Rates to Carolina Territory 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 17.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager Southern Hardwood _ Traffic 
Assocaition, announces that a general revision in 
rates on lumber and lumber articles from points 
in the South, on and east of the Mississippi River, 
to North Carolina territory will be issued under 
fourth section requirements of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, effective Jan. 1, 1926. 

“The proposed rates will reflect some advances 
and reductions but substantially maintain the 
recent level,” said Mr. Townshend. 

A few representative examples of the new rates, 
in cents per hundred pounds, are: 

Upper Lower 
Mississippi Mississippi Western Alabama 
(on and north (youth of 
C. & G. Ry.) C. & G. Ry.) 
and Louisiana 





(East) 
Zz n 
. * B és 
2 Apzse = 
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Group 38: 
Asheville ... 33 32 3 311% 30% 30 
Hazlewood .. 33 32 34 35 o2 30 
MATION «<2. oo 32 3 301% 30% 30 
Woodfin .... 33 32 3 31% 30% 30 
Group 4: 
Lexington .. 338 33 35 35 33 301%4 3 
Hickory .... 33 33 35 35 3014 30% 31 
High Point.. 33 33 35 30 35 30% 3 
DONO «055% 33 33 35 35 35 33 31 
Morganton .. 33 33 35 35 301% 30% 31 
Statesville . 33 33 35 35 3 30% 31 
Thomasville . 33 33 35 35 33 30% 31 
Winston- 
Salem .... 3d 33 35 35 33 31% 31 
N. Wilkesboro 33 33 35 35 33 33 31 
Group 5: 
Asheboro ... 33 34 35 36 oo 33 32 
Mt. Airy.... 33 34 35 36 33 33 32 
Ramseur ... 33 34 35 36 33 33 82 


See eeaeaeaaaa: 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 

In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as 
follows: 


INQUIRIES—Wabash Railroad, 1,000 single 
sheathed automobile box cars, 40 tons’ capacity; 
Lehigh Valley, 500 steel sheathed automobile cars, 
50 tons’ capacity ; Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
1,000 refrigerator cars, 500 furniture cars, 50 tons 
capacity, 500 box ears, 50 tons’ capacity, 850 coal 
cars, 50 tons’ capacity and 150 gondola cars, 70 
tons’ capacity. 

OrpERS—Atlanta & West Point, 248 box cars, 
with Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; New 


box with American Car & Foundry Co., 1,000 gon- 
dola with Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp., 
500 gondola with Illinois Car & Manufacturing Co., 
500 gondola with General American Car Co., and 
500 gondola with Standard Tank Car Co. Missouri 
Pacific, 3,000 freight cars as follows: 1,000 box, 
250 hopper and 250 furniture with American Car 
& Foundry Co.; 500 box with General American 
Car Co.; 500 box and 250 automobile with Stand- 
ard Tank Car Co., and 250 stock with Pennsyl- 
vania Tank Car Co. 
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Ways to Reduce Annual Fire Loss 


One of the most important ways in which 
our tremendous annual fire loss, which now ex- 
ceeds a half billion dollars, can be reduced is 
through better building construction, according 
to S. H. Ingber, chief of the fire resistance sec- 
tion, bureau of standards. While this method 
of reducing fire losses necessarily takes time in 
yielding apparent results, it is nevertheless one 
of the most effective ways of combatting this 
destructive element in the long run. Therefore, 
Mr. Ingber hopes that as old buildings are re- 
placed, and as new construction reflects to an 
increasing extent the knowledge gained in the 
laboratory and through studies of actual fires, 
the destruction of property will decrease. 

The bureau of standards is carrying out many 
investigations with the object of improving the 
fire resistance of building materials and construc- 
tion. Tests are being made on full-sized columns, 
walls and partitions, using specially designed fur- 
naces in which the temperatures encountered in 
a burning building can be duplicated. In this way 
the behavior of different kinds of construction and 
the value of all the commonly used building ma- 
terials can be studied under accurately controlled 
conditions. 


Constructs Special Fire Test House 


In order to find exactly what temperatures are 
reached in a burning building and to find how long 
a given temperature is maintained, the bureau has 
constructed a special fire test house in which ac- 
tual fires are “staged”? from time to time. This 
small building is fitted up with discarded furni- 
ture and supplies to simulate any desired occu- 
panecy and is then set on fire and the necessary 
data secured. From the results of this work it 
has been possible to state just what temperatures 
ought to be in the experimental furnaces. 

Other tests have covered roofing materials, 
theater curtains, and office furnishings such as 
filing cabinets and safes. In the case of safes 
the fire test is followed by a drop test to simulate 
the rough treatment which a safe receives when 
the floor of the building collapses. If the safe 
withstands the drop test it is heated again in the 
furnace, as would be the case if it had fallen 
into the basement and was surrounded by burn- 
ing material. 

While these tests may seem destructive on first 
consideration, they are in reality one of the most 
constructive lines of work now in progress at the 
bureau. 


Year’s National Forest Receipts 


Receipts from national forest resources dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30 totaled $5,000,- 
137, according to a final tabulation made by 
the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 
This is $251,766 less than the receipts for the 
preceding fiscal year, but is $409,204 larger 
than the average anual receipts of the preced- 
ing five years. 

Sales of timber and livestock grazing permits 
were responsible for most of the money re- 
ceived, $2,940,393 having been paid for timber 
and $1,725,377 for grazing permits. Permits 
for the use of national forest lands for sum- 
mer homes and other forms of special use, in- 
cluding water power, brought in $334,367. 

Under authority of acts of Congress govern- 
ing receipts from the national forests, $1,271,- 
275 will be paid to the States containing na- 
tional forest land for the use of the school and 
road funds of the counties in which such land 
is situated. In addition, $497,182 derived from 
forest ‘receipts will be expended by the Forest 
Service in building roads and trails within the 
forest areas. Other road funds are provided 
by special appropriations. The remaining re- 
ceipts, $3,231,680, will be paid into the general 
fund of the United States treasury. 

Twenty-eight States and Alaska will share in 
the distribution of the two funds. California 
will receive $346,133, and heads the list. Ore- 
gon will come next with $236,326, Idaho follow- 
ing with $218,278, Colorado with $150,989, 
Washington with $138,320 and other States 
with smaller amounts, ranging all the way down 
to $206 for Alabama. Alaska will receive $44,- 
074, a sum larger than last year and almost 


twice as large as in 1923, indicating a corre- 
sponding increase in timber sales from Alaska’s 
two national forests. 


Mass Meeting of Industrial Leaders 


A mass meeting of industrial leaders is to be 
held here Dec. 10 to ‘‘challenge the right of 
the Government to engage in business ac- 
tivities.’’ The official call for the meeting was 
sent to executives of more than three hundred 
trade associations and other industrial organ- 
izations. The call carries the signatures of 
Homer L. Ferguson, president Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and former presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; F. Highland Burns, of Baltimore, presi- 
dent Maryland Casualty Co.; J. E. Edgerton, 
jNashville, Tenn., president National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and president Lebanon 
Woolen Mills, and Gen. R. C. Marshall, jr., 
Washington, D. C., general manager Associated 
General Contractors of America, who is chair- 
man of the committee. 

The meeting is described as ‘‘the first of its 
type in the industrial history of the country,’’ 
and as ‘‘ virtually the first marker of a rebellion 
by both ‘big business’ and ‘little business’ 
against a practice in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is cited as being the leader, with 
States, counties, cities and even the smallest 
municipalities taking part.’’ 


(Sa aeeaaaeaaaani 


Submits Proposals on Taxation System 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on Nov. 16 sent to the House ways and 
means committee, which is engaged in framing 
a new tax bill, a statement outlining fourteen 
specific proposals covering both tax rate changes 
and tax administration. The communication 
asks the committee to give consideration to the 
conviction of business men that the time has 
come for working out a permanent peace-time 
taxation system and to their belief that any 
plan evolved at this time should aim at this 
accomplishment. 

It is pointed out that the proposals advanced 
by the national chamber represent the con- 
sidered viewpoint of more than 1,400 business 
organizations comprising a membership of 800,- 
000 individuals, firms and corporations, which, 
in turn, represent all phases of commerce and 
industry throughout the country. The recom- 
mendations, therefore, have been developed by 
no special business interest, but by a geograph- 
ical and industrial cross-section of the whole 
of business. 

‘“Tax reduction in so far as the anticipated 
surplus allows,’’? says the communication, 
‘should be immediately effected. There should 
be a revision of the laws, including eliminations 
and modifications, as well as tax reductions, in 
order that as nearly as possible we may ap- 
proach a well considered permanent tax pro- 
gram.’ 


Turpentine and Rosin Consumption 


The bureau of chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, has compiled from reports made by 
individual users the total quantities of turpen- 
tine and rosin used during 1922 and 1923 by 
certain industries. The totals used in the 
United States as reported for 1922 were: Tur- 
pentine, 174,376 fifty-gallon barrels, and rosin 
754,926 barrels of 500 pounds each. For 1923 
consumption was 134,096 fifty-gallon barrels of 
turpentine and 902,010 barrels of rosin of 500 
pounds each. 

It is very probable, according to the bureau 
of chemistry, that the statistics showing the 
domestic consumption of turpentine and rosin 
do not include all of these materials used in 
industries manufacturing other articles for sale 
in which the identity of the turpentine or rosin 
is lost. On the other hand, a small percentage 
of turpentine and rosin, more especially tur- 
pentine, reported as used by an industry, the 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 
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| SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 
BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 
LYON PINE COMPANY, 
dessa, Fa. 
PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
COMFANY, 
Pineora, Ga. 

Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. 
Gable, S.C. 


BURTON - SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA 
Perry, Fla. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY, 

Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 

Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 





Attractive 
Flooring Sales 
Proposition 


In Hudson Oak Flooring 
you will find a mighty attrac- 
tive sales proposition. It 
presents unusual sales appeal 
to builders by reason of its 
high grade manufacture, its 
glass smooth finish and the 
fine quality of stock in it. 


Send for samples 
and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Plants at 
Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Merit You Can 
“Cash in” On 





Dixie Brand Oak Flooring’s un- 
usual uniformity of texture and 
color and its fine manufacture have 
helped many dealers to get more 


floor} ig sales. 


Dixie Brand plays no favorites. 
It will help you, too. Remember, 


Dixie Brand has 20 years of suc- 
cess behind it. Write for free sam- 
ples and prices—and see if you 


wouldn't like to sell it. No obliga- 


tion involved. 


We can ship Oak Flooring 
in mixed cars with Oak, Gum, 
Ash, Elm, Cottonwood and 
Cypress lumber. . 


JEROME HARDWOOD 
LUMBER CO. 


JEROME, :: ARKANSAS 
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Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


OAK U~‘form Color, Soft Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 


Hickory and Walnut 
TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























CORINTH, MISS. 


OAK CAR MATERIAL 
SHORTLEAF PINE 
DIMENSION BOARDS 





paint and varnish industry, for example, may 
be sold again as such to retail trade. 

In 1922 the paint and varnish industry con- 
sumed 141,691 barrels of turpentine and 179,- 
319 barrels of rosin. The figures for 1923 were 
105,803 barrels of turpentine and 217,317 bar- 
rels of rosin. 

Soap manufacturers used 282,700 barrels of 
rosin and 580 barrels of turpentine in 1922, and 
286,755 barrels of rosin and 635 barrels of 
turpentine in 1923. 

In the manufacture of paper, 182 barrels of 
turpentine and 162,353 barrels of rosin were 
consumed in 1922, and 276 barrels of turpentine 
and 248,856 barrels of rosin in 1922. 


Seven Ships Sold for Lumber Carriers 


The Finkbine-Guild Transportation Co. has 
purchased four cargo steamers from the Ship- 
ping Board for $570,000, payable 25 percent 
cash and the balance in five years. Three of 
the ships are of 7,564 deadweight tons each and 
the fourth of 7,323 deadweight tons. The latter 
is the Democracy and the other three the Abron, 
Dochet and Manhattan Island, The purchaser is 
associated with the Finkbine Lumber Co., of 
Jackson, Miss., and is stated to have been or- 
ganized for the purpose of handling shipments 
of lumber from the West Coast to Gulf ports. 

The Shipping Board has also sold to William 
I’, Shupe three cargo steamers, the Abraham 
Lincoln, Andrew Jackson and Daniel Webster, 
for $125,000 each, all cash, it being his inten- 


tion to fit them as lumber carriers to be used in 
the development of the port of Newark, N. J, 
A condition of this sale is that the purchaser 
spend $60,000 on each of the three vessels by 
way of improvements. 


Allis Texrope Drive Bulletin 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has recently issued a new 16-page 
bulletin No. 1,228, entitled ‘‘Allis Texrope Drive,” 
illustrating and describing a flexible aud positive 
multiple drive for close centers, an article on 
which appeared on page 94 of the Nov. 7 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The advantages of 
the texrope drive are thus enumerated by the 
manufacturer: Short centers, taking up prac- 
tically no space of value; silence, always; positive 
and slipless; trouble proof, requiring no tinkering 
or adjustment; upkeep and maintenance consist 
only of replacement of belts when worn out, which 
is both infrequent and inexpensive; cleanliness, no 
oil or grease to leak and collect dirt; moisture, 
dust and dirt do not affect it; does not transmit 
vibration ; smooth starting, acceleration and run- 
ning; shock absorbing; no lost motion, yet no im- 
posed tension to increase bearing pressures; the 
belts just fit, with neither stretch nor slack; a fixed 
and exact speed ratio; simplicity ; a texrope drive 
consists of two sheaves and a number of belts, and 
nothing else; high efficiency and economy ; safety. 
Methods of figuring Allis texrope drives, together 
wtih other valuable data, are contained in the 
bulletin, which will be sent to interested parties 
by addressing the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. 








Softwood Problem of Australasia 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Oct. 17.—The 
movement inaugurated in New Zealand recently of 
inducing the people of Australasia (i. e., the Com- 
monwealths of Australia and New Zealand) to 
invest money in a scheme of softwood plantations, 
with which ultimately to meet some of their own 
wants, has struck public fancy beyond the dreams 
of the promoters. For a debenture bond of $100, 
payable by quarterly instalments, this enterprise 
undertakes to plant one acre of specially suitable 
land of wonderful soil with 680 trees in a locality 
where it is known by experience trees grow most 
rapidly. 

There may be a world’s shortage of softwood 
lumber in view, and there may be wonderful for- 
tunes coming to those who have a bit of pine for- 
est coming along, but it seems a somewhat hazard- 
ous affair to rely on plantations of this nature as 


against the pine forests of America and northern 
Europe. Unless in the days of exploitation the 


local governments prohibit softwood importations, 
or restrict their own requirements to locally grown 
lumber, it does not promise a very rich return to 
the investors. 

New Zealand does not stand by any means alone 
in these experiments with pine plantations. Every 
Australian State has its nurseries, and some of 
them are in a really good condition, with substan- 
tial growths and encouraging promise for the 
future, but they are all so limited that as practical 
schemes for influencing the lumber market they can 
make but small impression. Much of the coastal 
lands of this country seem to afford the necessary 
sustenance for a number of pines, but areas, again, 
soon prove to be ill-adapted and acres of seedlings 
have soon died out. 

The further consideration of the duties on im- 
ported lumber has been effectually postponed by 
the Federal elections. The minister has promised 
those who conducted the higher-duties campaign 
that if the Government is returned he will have 
the tariff board go through the papers again and 
see what can be done. It is a crumb of hope, but 
few expect it to develop into a full loaf of con- 
summation. The Government is rather glad it is 
relieved of instant necessity to do something for 
the high-tariffers. It has a greater call upon it, 
to win through the most vital election which has 
ever affected Australia. 

The strike of British seamen continues at every 
port, and British shipping is so seriously affected 
and its trade paralyzed that some of Australia’s 
ports are being deserted by the vessels, these being 
Fremantle (port of Perth), Adelaide and Brisbane. 
This reprisal has caused a serious slump at each 
port. _The remarkable feature of this strike is 
that while British vessels are idle, French, Ger- 
man, Norwegian and Italian vessels are coming and 


full cargoes worked by men on very 


going with 
much less wages, but the strikers affirm that once 
they have won a victory over the British owners, 
foreign vessels will fall in line. 
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Timber Situation in Finland 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—-As usual at this 
time of year, the timber situation is the most im- 
portant subject of discussion in Finland, accord- 
ing to Trade Commissioner Kekich, Helsingfors. 
The minimum price policy is heralded with confi- 
dence by the Finns, in spite of British discount- 
ing, and, it seems probable, according to present 
indications, that Finnish lumber exporters will be 
right this time. About 85 percent of the produc- 
tion has,been sold and stocks are not considered 
high. Reduction of 70,000 to 100,000 standards 
in production is freely discussed, so that, coupled 
with the assistance of the banks, Finnish sellers 
will be able to hold out this year much better than 
they did last. 


_Isle of Pines Lumber Trade Active 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—Consul Sheridan 
Talbott, Neuva Gerona, advises the Department of 
Commerce that the lumber industry on the Isle 
of Pines is active and schooners carry the product 
of local mills to Cuban ports. Seven mills are in 
operation on the Isle of Pines at present. 


French Lumber Imports and Exports 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—Raymond Davis, 
American consul at Paris, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that imports of common and 
tropical woods into France from January to Au- 
gust, inclusive, aggregated 1,025,865 metric tons, 
against 1,236,947 tons for the same period of 1924. 
Imports of construction wood decreased from 
937,456 metric tons in 1924 to 702,946 tons this 
year, while imports of staves, including those from 
the United States, increased slightly. There was 
a decrease in imports of resinous woods for paper 
pulp manufacture. 

Exports for the same period of this year aggre- 
gated 1,539,075 metric tons, greater than for 
either of the two preceding years. Exports of con- 
struction wood from France totaled 464,390 metric 
tons, compared with 400,869 tons in 1922 and 
335,365 tons in 1923. 

The leading countries of origin for French lum- 
ber imports in 1925 were Austria, 155,193 metric 
tons; Sweden, 138,474 tons; Finland, 108,641 
tons; Germany, 80,000 tons; United States, 43,000 
tons, and Czechoslovakia, 42,000 tons. France’s 
most important exports were mine timbers, ties 
ete. to England, which aggregated 716,836 metric 
tons. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


Noy. 14.—-Lumbermen are taking an active inter- 


est in the mid-year meeting of the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States, to be held at the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Dec. 7 and 8. Represen- 
tatives will be present from eleven western States, 
and about a thousand business men will take part. 
The leading topic will be Federal, State and local 
taxation; and other important subjects will be, 
“The Hydro-electric Situation in the West,” and 
“Water, Conservation and Control.’ 

The Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., Omak, Wash., 
is installing two additional dry kilns, of Moore’s 
improved baffle type, to take care of the increased 
cut of its mill. It dries its entire cut, which is 
western pine and is made up into frames, sash and 


Lindermann box shook. These kilns will be 
equipped with Moore’s asbestos-protected metal 
kiln doors. 

The lumber offices of the Puget Mill Co., which 


have long been a landmark in the Walker Building, 
have been definitely closed, following the reor- 
ganization of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at 960 Stuart Building. 

John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber 
Co., is absent in Kansas City, having been called 
away by the fatal illness of his brother, Robert J. 
Collins, of the Frank Paxton Lumber Co., who 
passed away last Saturday. 

Dr. Henry Schmitz, graduate of the University 
of Washington in 1915, has been appointed to head 
the forestry school of the University of Minnesota, 
making him one of the youngest foresters to head 
an American school. He is a son of Ferdinand 
Schmitz, of this city. 

Alfred E. Jones, as guest of the Seattle Engi- 
neers’ Club Thursday, spoke on “Engineering in 
Burma, Java and Siam.” Mr. Jones for many 
years was engaged in hardwood lumber production 
in the Far East. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 14.—With logging camps and lumber mills 
in this district working at near capacity, operators 
appear dissatisfied with market conditions gener- 
ally and talk of a possible slackening of production 
is current, although apparently not likely to come 
immediately. Some operators declare the present 
program can not survive the winter, but express 
the hope that operations may be maintained, on 
part time, to avoid a repetition of the complete 
shutdown early this year. Employment prospects 
here are not too bright, but there is an influx of 
workmen from colder climates. 

The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club postponed its 
regular Wednesday noon luncheon because it fell 
on Armistice day. At the next meeting the mem- 
bers hope to hear from John Dower, of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., who returned today from an 
extended visit in the East. 

Developments on proposals made by Goy. Roland 
H. Hartley before the special session of the State 
legislature this week, are being watched keenly 
by local lumbermen. The governor urges legisla- 
tion providing for classification of all State lands 
for taxation purposes. This naturally would affect 
large timber areas. Other proposals are for mak- 
ing logging roads on State lands, used through an 
easement, common carriers, and for a law pro- 
viding for extensive advertising of pending auctions 
of public lands or timber. It is the governor’s con- 
tention that some State timber has found a poor 
market or failed to attract bidders because its 
sale was poorly advertised. 

The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce will send 
Jay W. McCune, traffic manager, to San Francisco 
to attend the hearing on transcontinental freight 
rates. Mr. McCune will defend the parity of rates 
between southern and north Coast sections and re- 
sist the proposed raise in rates the railroads are 
seeking from the Northwest. 

Lumber carriers at Tacoma docks during the 
last week included the following: Baker dock, 
Eagle, east coast, 250,000 feet, 1,000,000 shingles. 
Defiance mill, Malta Maru, Orient, 250,000 feet 
Squares; Robert Luckenbach, east coast, 1,000,000 
feet. Wheeler, Osgood mill, Brookdale, California, 
405,000 feet; Astoria, California, 565,000 feet. 
Schaffer terminal dock, Robert Luckenbach, east 
coast, 200,000 feet; Waupana, California, 232,000 
feet. Portacoma piers, Protesilaus, east coast, 
500,000 feet ; Clauseus, east coast, 1,000,000 feet ; 
Henry 8. Groves, east coast, 500,000 feet; Kin- 
derdky, United Kingdom, 50,000 doors, 100,000 
feet. Milwaukee dock, Arabia Maru, 500,000 feet. 
Puget Sound dock, Lake Francis, California, 200,- 
000 feet; Commercial Trader, east coast, 328,000 
feet. St. Paul & Tacoma, dock, Henry S. Groves, 
east coast, 500,000 feet. 


The Reed mill, of Shelton, is shipping consider- 
able quantities of hemlock squares to Japan, towing 
the cargoes to Olympia’ or Tacoma for loading on 
deep sea bottoms. Recently a cargo of 2,000,000 
feet was taken to Olympia, which is improving its 
harbor for accommodation of big vessels. 

Change of name and reorganization will accom- 
pany rebuilding of the plant of the Pacific Box 
Co., nearly destroyed by fire several weeks ago, 
Ralph Shaffer, president, announced this week. 
The company will be known as the Shaffer Box 
Co., and the Terminal Dock Co. as the Shaffer 
Dock Co., to avoid confusion with another box con- 
cern of like name. R. H. Pangborn, formerly sec- 
retary, becomes vice president, and E. A. Glueck, 
formerly auditor, is to be secretary. “The work 
of rebuilding is progressing rapidly, and by the 
middle of December we should be operating again 
with an increased output,’ Mr. Shaffer said. 

The new McCleary mill is under roof and good 
progress is being made in the installation of ma- 
chinery. When completed the mill will be able 
to handle logs with much speed, as the latest 
devices for modern milling are being installed. 

J. A. Gabel, president Pacific Mutual Door Co., 
finds that the foreign field is steadily broadening 
as an outlet for fir doors. “Scotland and England 
are taking increasing quantities of Pamudo doors,” 
says Mr. Gabel. “South African business moves 
principally through England. Canadian demand 
for the year has been up to its past volume.” 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 14.—Encouraging to the lumber trade is 
the large volume of fir now moving from this 
and other Pacific Northwest ports to the Atlantie 
seacoast. The movement from the Columbia River 
is heavy, and indications are that it will continue 
to increase. 

That conditions are improving across the Pacific 
is indicated by the fact that the Shanghai Build- 
ing Co., of this city and Shanghai, China, is in- 
creasing its shipping facilities. A few days ago 
the company purchasel the sailing schooner Ecola. 
The company is also operating the schooners Ore- 
gon Fir and Oregon Pine under charter in that 
trade. 

Florida is becoming quite a factor in the Oregon 
lumber market. Quantities of fir are being shipped 
from here. It is believed that this business has 
really only begun. 

Unusually favorable operating weather prevailed 
here until this week, when heavy rains were re- 
ported from all parts of western Oregon. Since 
there is little surplus of fir logs, logging in the 
Columbia River district will undoubtedly continue 
as long as weather permits. There is a surplus 
of hemlock logs, and at least one mill at Columbia 
City is going to devote most of its attention to 
cutting hemlock for a time. 


R. Stanley Dollar, president Admiral Oriental 
line, and vice president of the Dollar Steamship 
line, was in Portland this week conferring with 
shippers regarding interests in trade with the 


Orient. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 14.—Impending shutdown of the shingle 
industry is the feature of the industrial situation 
in Everett. The mills in this city and adjacent 
territory have been running on practically half- 
time, and it is probable that they will be closed 
up to eighty-five percent of the machine capacity 
from Dec. 1 until Jan. 18. Individual manufac- 
turers state that they have enough stock of the 
various grades of shingles to take care of their 
regular sales during the period of the shutdown. 


All logging camps in this district are running to 
capacity, with the result that there is already 
a considerable accumulation of cedar. The price 
of shingle cedar is easy at $18 base. Fir logs are 
strong at $12-18-24. Hemlock is steady at $11 to 
$1114 for No. 3, and $13 to $13% for No. 2. 

Refunds by the Northern Pacific railroad of over- 
charges under logging tariff No. 51 have been made 
as follows: Sauk River Lumber Co., $10,962.94 ; 
Sultan Railway & Timber Co., $2,950.87; Irving- 
Daugherty Co., $1,721.33; Panther Lake Logging 
Co., $1,509.34. 

The plant of the Canyon Lumber Co., R. Ham- 
bidge, manager, is cutting some of the largest 
plank that ever came from a West Coast sawmill. 
Each piece is six inches thick, twenty-four inches 
wide, and forty feet long. These big sticks are 
being used in the construction of a roadway from 
the office of the company to the cargo-loading 
deck, a distance of about half a mile; and another 
roadway is being laid from the office to the planing 
mill, several hundred yards distant. As soon as 





“LARITE” 
FLOORING 





The Big Selling 
Pine Flooring 


When it comes to sales few floor- 
ings can measure up to “Larite”. 
It is one of the oldest floorings on 
the market and is generally recog- 
nized as one of the best sellers. 
To cinch the flooring sales in your 
town sell “Larite”. Buy it in mixed 
cars with our 


Southern Pine 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 


Why not try one of our 
mixed cars? 


Carter - Kelley 


mannnc. J wmber Co. 














Slavs Yeu Our Latest Stock List? ? 


If not—drop us a line today so that you 
can takeadvantage of our‘*Specials’’ in 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


ASH, SOFT ELM, OAK, TUPELO, RED and 
SAP GUM, MAGNOLIA, RED CYPRESS 


KEITH LUMBER Co. 


547-551 Keith Bldg., BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 























Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Good Values 


in 








° Yellow Pine 





That’s what you get 
when you send an order 
to us. 


We're equipped to 
give you good service 
and real values on all 
standard products of both 
Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine. 


Let us quote you. 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
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Pesler'Mlegeélia 
Oak Beech 


Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman-Gardiner 
ussssept FLardwood Co. 


Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 
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FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 

















tonciear X Cllow Pine 
HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 











the work is completed, the Canyon mill will have 
a substantial thoroughfare to all parts of the 
plant. 

J. E. Wilson, receiver of the Rainbow Shingle 
Co., has filed a report placing the liabilities of the 
company at $10,000. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 14.—The week’s cargo business follows: 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Monticello (load- 
ing), 5,500,000 feet, Atlantic coast; schooner Co- 
lumbia, 800,000 feet, Hawaii; Whitney Olson (due), 
1,500,000 feet, California; Minarra (due), 1,160,- 
000 feet of cedar and several hundred tons of 
box shook, Wellington, New Zealand; Makaweli 
(due), box shook, Hawaii. Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co., Daisy Gray (due), 500,000 feet, 
California; Robin Gray (due), 1,500,000 feet, 
Atlantic coast. E. K. Wood Lumber Co., El Capi- 
tan, 2,000,000 feet, California. 

Packers of fruits, vegetables, condensed milk and 
salmon in Whatcom County this year put up 1,- 
064,000 cases, nearly all of which were bought at 
Bellingham. In addition a big business was done 
in egg cases. The demand for shook from all of 
these industries is growing. 

The Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co. will 
in about a month begin shipping the 20,000,000 
feet of timber felled in the area soon to be covered 
by Lake Shannon, being formed by a power dam. 
Vice President Joseph G. Earles estimates that six 
months will be required to remove the logs, which 
are now floating. The company is employing three 
sides at its Concrete district camp. 

The Morrison Mill Co. sawmill, a few days after 
it resumed operations following a closedown for 
repairs, was crippled in part by the breaking of 
the steam engine that operated the head saw. An 
electric motor is being installed to replace the 
engine. The box factory is not affected. The com- 
pany has purchased several parcels of tidelands 
here for use as booming grounds. The company 
also leases tidelands from the Bellingham Port- 
Commission. 

Irving & Kahouts, who are logging in the hold- 
ings of the Chinn Timber Co., now in a receiver's 
hands, will complete removing the fallen timber 
by or before Thanksgiving. They are shipping 
twenty cars of logs to Bellingham daily. Next 
year they will open a camp in Kulshan district, 
where they will operate under the name of the 
Deming Railway & Timber Co. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 14.—Rail trade continues dull. California 
business is quiet, as is Atlantic coast business. The 
mills report a good supply of orders for export at 
satisfactory prices. A general curtailment of pro- 
duction of shingles is planned. The mills are now 
operating on half time, and a complete close down 
from the first of December until Jan. 16 is under 
consideration. 

The General Steamship Corporation is bringing 
the Frank Lynch to the Harbor to take lumber to 
Florida. It is thought that regular shipments of 
lumber from this port to Florida will be inaugu- 
rated. The schooner Alvena, which has been tied 
up on the Harbor for months, is reported to be 
taken over by a San Francisco firm for the Florida 
trade. 

The Hakushika Maru arrived at the Port Ter- 
minal this morning to load for Japan. The Miho 
Maru, at Schafer’s mill No. 4, and the Hrie Maru, 
at the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., are loading 
for Japan. Loading for California are the San 
Pedro, at Donovan Mill No. 2; Idaho, Oregon and 
Alwarado, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam ; 
Hartwood, Schafer’s; Quinault, Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co.; F. S. Loop, Wilson Bros.; Port 
Loma and Chas. Christensen, American Mill. Load- 
ing for the East Coast are the Commercial Trade 
and Sucaresco, Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. ; 
Tanana, Port Terminal. Loading for foreign ports 
are the Peebles, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., and 
Queen Maud, for Australia. 

A. W. Middleton, of the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Middleton, left 
this week for San Francisco and will travel east to 
Ann Arbor, Mich., where their son Charles is at- 
tending school. They will spend Thanksgiving and 
Christmas in the Bast with their daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Gibson, of Greenville, Mich., and Mrs. 
Allan Church, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Arthur Cahill and Louis Stewart, of Sudden & 
Christensen, San Francisco, are on the Harbor 
this week on business. 

BE. L. (Ted) Connor, manager Grays Harbor 
Sales Corporation, of Hoquiam, which is the sell- 
ing organization for five mills producing all grades 
of red cedar shingles, is leaving tonight for a trip, 
during which he will visit practically all of the 
eastern sales connections of his company. The 
Grays Harbor Sales Corporation does a nationwide 
business, and Mr. Connor, believes the best co- 
operation is secured by having personal contact 
with his salesmen from time to time. 








LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 14.—Retailers, particularly those in the 
agricultural sections, are optimistic over the crop 
report for the 1924-25 season, just made public. 
Shattering all records for the citrus crop of any 
year in the history of the industry, the season 
1924-25 showed a total crop return to California 
of $98,581,263, according to figures announced this 
week by E. G. Dezell, general manager of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. The deliv- 
ered value of the crop was $122,245,532, which in- 
cluded $28,664,260 for freight and refrigeration. 
In actual number of carloads the shipments for the 
year ending Oct. 31, 1925, were 49,437 carloads, 
over 11,000 carloads more than last year’s total. 

According to reports from various yards, the 
local retail volume last week has been fair, show- 
ing a small increase over the previous seven days. 
That the retail trade will experience a good winter 
business is the general opinion. Despite the fact 
that there has been an exceptionally large volume 
of single residence construction during the sum- 
mer months, indications are that activity will con- 
tinue, for a survey just completed by a well known 
local economic service shows that a practical short- 
age still exists in single family dwellings. 

Present indications are that November will see 
about the same footage of lumber laid down at the 
local harbor as in October. Managers of several 
of the larger concerns stated that the wholesale 
business began to pick up a month ago and has 
since steadily increased. .They feel that in most 
instances the renewed building activity is re- 
sponsible for the recent increase in lumber re- 
ceipts at the harbor, though it was partly due to 
the fact that the mills were able to release all 
cargoes at about the same time, and partly to 
weather conditions which caused the craft to 
come in bunched. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 14.—Complaint about business being slack 
is frequent among the lumbermen of the city, but 
enough lumber is being sold to maintain prices 
and to compare favorably with the shipment vol- 
ume of previous years. The weather is still warm 
for this time of year, not cold enough at any 
time to interfere with mill operations and with 
very little of either rain or snow, even in the 
hills. It has started to rain here tonight, and 
the weather observer promises that the precipita- 
tion may be general over the Inland Empire. 

W. G. Ramshaw, of the Ramshaw Lumber Co., 
left last week on an unexpected business trip to 
California. Inasmuch as he is the new Vicegerent 
Snark, the Hoo-Hoo concatenation announced for 
the night of Nov. 13 at the Davenport Hotel has 
been postponed till Dec. 8. 

H. G.*Blake, of the S. A. Woods Machine Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was the guest of George Duffy, 
of the Duffy-Hamacker Lumber Co., at the Hoo- 
Hoo club luncheon yesterday. 

Ray A. Biggs, construction engineer, who has 
had charge of the construction of the new Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co. logging railway out from 
Tekoa, is spending four or five days in Portland. 

A. W. Laird, general manager Potlatch Lumber 
Co., Potlatch, Idaho, was in Spokane this week. 

Announcement was made by Judson R. Rosebush, 
of Appleton, Wis., at the Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon last Tuesday, that the Inland Empire 
Paper Co., of this city, a company of which he is 
president, has decided upon improvements and 
increased manufacturing facilities at its Millwood 
plant, just east of the city, which will cost $2,500,- 
000. Mr. Rosebush, who is prominently identified 
with paper manufacturing interests of Wisconsin, 
also has heavy lumber interests and is secretary- 
treasurer of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Win- 
chester, Idaho. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 14.—Lumber to South Africa is part of 
the volume of export trade this week. One vessel 
dispatched on Thursday will take her cargo to 
Durban, Delagoa Bay, East London and Capetown. 
Other charters are expected to be filled during the 
winter for the same market. Japan is closing up 
some trade with British Columbia mills. There 
are now on the books orders for about 15,000,000 
or 20,000,000 feet. Scarcity of cargo space pre- 
vents much of this moving in November. Every 
available foot of space has been taken on all regu- 
lar lines for November with bookings extending 
well into December. Lumber trade to the Atlantic 
coast is dull at present, but dealers and manufac- 
turers are following the market very closely, with 
strong expectation of realizing a very heavy de- 
mand in preparation for spring building activity 
in eastern States. 

Action of the railways and big grain companies 
to stop all westbound wheat shipments this week, 
for an indefinite period, has been received with 
consternation in Vancouver. The reason given is 
that much “tough” wheat has been arriving at 
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this port and that the drier capacity here is incapa- 
ble of conditioning it. Just what the immediate 
effect will be of releasing tonnage signed up for 
wheat, is not yet known. Some space or some 
full charters may be released for lumber, in cases 
where the charter party allows an alternative. 


Winter conditions here remain extremely favor- 
able for woods operations. Deliveries of logs, how- 
ever, have not increased materially, and prices for 
good fir stock are strong. Cedar is still soft, owing 
to curtailment of 50 percent in shingle produc- 
tion, which is being strictly adhered to by the 
shingle mills. 

Two proposals before the legislature of British 
Columbia now in session deeply affect the lumber 
industry. One is to have the 8-hour law, which 
has been in force a year, made applicable equally 
to all industries, and the other is to enact legisla- 
tion declaring a minimum of 40 cents an hour for 


OOS BAY, ORE. 


Nov. 14.—Moderate rains have furnished suffi- 
cient water to fill splash dams, and accumulations 
of white cedar logs have been coming out to booms 
where they can be marketed. From the middle 
fork of the Coquille River 3,000 white cedar logs 
were delivered. These logs were principally all 
export, to be shipped during November and De- 
cember. The drive belonged principally to the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. and the Western White 
Cedar Co. 

F. A. Warner, returning here from Portland, 
declared there had been a slump in the last three 











Taking root in the basement of a house at New- 

ark, N. J., this tree pushed up through the par- 

lor, upper bedroom and roof, finally forcing the 
occupants to vacate the property 





weeks. Mr. Warner is manager of the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. He said that the lumbering on the 
Coast would likely fall back to a weekly 5-day 
Schedule. 

R. J. Hubbard, manager Winchester Bay Lumber 
Co., Reedsport, has arranged for winter shipment 
of its output over Coos Bay dock. The lumber 
will come here by rail, and chartered steamers will 
handle it to coastal points. Conditions on the 
Umpqua bar during winter are unfavorable. 

At the monthly Hoo-Hoo meeting held in Marsh- 
field, Andy P. Davis told of Paul Bunyan and the 
Blue Ox digging Coos Bay. J. Albert Matson re- 
viewed pioneer logging here. C. A. Lagerstrom, 
Coos Veneer & Box Co., suggested it was time to 
think about reforesting white cedar stands. 

A contract for logging 5,000,000 feet of white 
cedar was signed between the Western White 
Cedar Co. and Hugh Quist, Marshfield logging 
operator, who will construct three miles of logging 
railroad on the middle fork of the Coquille River. 

A. M. DeVaul, of Myrtle Point, has contracted 
with C. W. Laird for handling a large white cedar 
logging contract on the middle fork of the Coquille, 
and is starting his camp not far from Remote. 

George Chaney, who operates a large logging 
camp in the Coquille Valley, has ordered a Lidger- 
wood skidder, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 16.—Construction in Canada during Octo- 
ber showed improvement. Contracts awarded to- 
taled $29,647,500. The increase over October, last 
year, figures out at 40.8 percent. 

The Montreal Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has recently opened a department devoted to the 
collection of past due accounts. 

J. L. McFarlane, of the Canadian General Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, has returned from an extended 
business trip to Chatham, Campbellton and other 
points in New Brunswick. He reports that while 
some of the manufacturers in New Brunswick are 
continuing operations on as large a scale as last 
year, the majority are reducing their cut con- 
siderably. 

D. McLeod, resident manager Keewatin Lumber 
Co., Keewatin, Ont., reports that although the 
Backus-Brooks Co. has over two thousand men 
engaged in the Kenora and Ignace districts, it 
could find room for several hundred more. 

S. R. Anderson, Toronto representative W. H. 
Cote Lumber Co., Montreal, has opened an_ office 
in the Manufacturer's Exchange, Commonwealth 
Building. 

Harry Hazen, formerly in the retail lumber busi- 
ness at Tillsonburg, Ont., has opened up business 
as a shingle merchant at 168 Van Horne Street, 
Toronto. 

At the annual meeting of the Maritime Board of 
Trade, which was held recently at Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, Angus McLean, president 
Bathurst Co., Bathurst, N. B., was elected presi- 
dent of the board. 

W. C. Jack, of Belleville, Ont., was recently 
appointed assistant superintendent and lumber 
yard salesman of the Schuster Co. (Ltd.). 

Neville Long, of Neville Long & Co., London, 
importers, spent some time recently in Canada on 
a pleasure trip. 

M. J. McDonald, of the Thunder Bay Lumber 
Co., Port Arthur, Ont., made a business trip to 
Toronto and other eastern points last week. 

Aird Flavelle, of Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), Port 
Moody, B. C., made a business visit recently to 
Toronto. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 16.—In wholesale offices and at sash and 


door mills the tendency of buyers to hold off pur-. 


chases until after inventories is noted. The fact 
that Northwestern farmers, instead of selling their 
large “money crop” outright, have placed much 
of it in storage, taking warehouse receipts instead 
of cash, also is being felt. There are estimates 
that fully 50 percent of the 1925 grain crops still 
is in storage. There is no question, if this is 
true, that the early spring will see a heavy spend- 
ing period, with a reasonable share of this money 
going into building and, therefore, into lumber. 

The northern pine industry has been compelled 
to adjust itself to a new order of things. Hand- 
to-mouth buying has made business more steady, 
but it has increased cost of operations, since 
small shipments double up the volume of work in 
the shipping departments. 

Lumbermen in this territory now largely are 
turning their attention to winter woods operations. 
There will be a much reduced input this winter 
as the northern mills will carry over a larger 
amount this year than heretofore. They are not 
expected to log as heavily as in other years. Hard- 
woods lumbermen will do a limited amount of 
woods operations. Lath producers plan some re- 
strictions. Northern white cedar men will be in 
the woods with a carefully laid out program. There 
may be a larger cut of the smaller poles, but in 
the aggregate the cedar producers will not oper- 
ate as extensively as in other years. There is a 
tendency now, more than heretofore, to gage the 
requirements, then log to that prospective demand. 

West Coast lumber manufacturers are moving 
to solve their own difficulties by curtailment in 
production, Alan Rogers, manager of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co., asserted a few days ago when 
he returned from a trip to the West. Mr. Rogers 
said that the western lumber producers will not 
glut the market, but will try to remove the fac- 
tors which bring concessions and ultimately de 
moralize the market, forcing hand-to-mouth buying 
and a trend toward lumber substitutes. With that 
in mind, many of the smaller mills are shutting 
down while others are curtailing. The manufac- 
turers propose to have no more lumber than the 
market can absorb. He cited the experience of 
the red cedar shingle manufacturers as an exam- 
ple. The output has been confined largely to the 
actual requirements in the last few months. None 
of.the shingles went begging. The result is that 
this part of the lumber industry is on a stable 
basis, and is better fitted to compete with shingle 
substitutes. 

Producers of lumber in the Inland Empire have 
distributed a large amount of their products this 
year, but some have had difficulty in getting prices 
which permit them to break even. That is the 
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We make a specialty of serv- 
ing the retail lumber dealer. 
We have always stood for high 
manufacturing standards and 
assure satisfaction to buyers. 
We're cutting fine stumpage in 
a practically new mill. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Railroad and car material 
a specialty. 


BATSON & 
HATTEN 
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LYMAN, MISSISSIPPI 
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HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 
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Dantzler Allied Mills 
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C— Louisiana Co 
Order Now! | 


| Due to Heavy Traffic and Winter Weather | 

Shipments are Moving Slower Than at Any 

Time During the Past Three Years. 
Railroad traffic is approaching its peak for the 
year. The crops are going to market; coal 
shipments are heavy; Christmas goods are 
moving—and the icy hand of Winter has joined 
in slowing the movement of freight. 
Don’t let your stock run too low at this season— 
for you can’t repleish as quickly as you could 
last summer. 


Be on the safe side. 


Genuine Louisiana Tidewater Red Cypress 
Cypress Window and Door Frames 
Southern Hardwoods 
Soft Texture Tidewater Tupelo 
Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 

| Fir—Spruce—Hemlock 

i Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
i TRY OUR “‘LaRED” BRAND OF 

H PREMIUM CEDAR SHINGLES 


“LaRED” Supremes—The 100% Shingles 
“LaRED” Extra Clears—100%.clear,85.edgegrain 
“LaRED” Star A Stars—Real Stars 


Louisiana Red Cypress Company 


of New Orleans 


Poydras Building. 1018-19 White Bide., 
. asn, 


New Orleans, La. 
_ CYPRESSEX)K _ 





Order now. 














Band 


sawn SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20' long 


—] 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


Saun Southern Hardwoods 


Kiln Drying a Specialty 
Sales Office: NEWORLEANS,LA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 























CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark& Brown Cypress Co. Lid. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 








Manufacturers 









Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 









opinion of E. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber 
Co., Missoula, Mont., who was in the Twin Cities 
recently. He said he believed the solution of the 
difficulty was to curtail the production to needs. 

The Thompson Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, just 
has announced that W. A. King, formerly of the 
Chippewa Lumber & Coal Co., of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., has become manager of one of Minneapolis 
yards and will assist in promotional work. Mr. 
King was secretary of the Western Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Club. He also was president of 
the Chippewa Falls Chamber of Commerce. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 17.—Lumber demand showed some improve- 
ment, and there was a gain in strength in prices 
in several directions, in spite of adverse weather. 
Some of this gain was in the country, where it 
had not been expected. Improvement in the east- 
ern demand is held, and in southwestern and 
middle western cities there still is considerable 
building projected or under way. Industrial buy- 
ing is a notable feature of the market. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co., left today for Pine Ridge, Ore., 
where the new western pine mills of the Forest 
Lumber Co. are getting ready to make shipments. 
He took with him the company’s order No. 1 for 
white pine. 

H. J. Kliewer, of the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co. force, has been transferred to Indianapolis to 
relieve J. H. Martin in the Indiana territory. Mr. 
Martin will spend the winter in North Carolina 
for the benefit of his health. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 17.—Sales continued to be good here last 
week to both building trades and industrial plants. 
With improving conditions in the industries, each 
week shows more business being done with them. 
The northern hardwood trade is profiting by the 
fact that the southern mills have been forced to 
cut down production due to unfavorable weather. 
Northern operators are getting better prices, and 
are running low on some items for which there 
has been an unusually good call. Prices on soft- 
woods in Milwaukee remain steady. Shipments are 
coming into Milwaukee in good time from the 
western and northern mills, but it is very difficult 
to get deliveries from the South. From flooring 
manufacturers there was a good demand again last 
week for hard maple. The hardwood mills are not 
eager to book very far into the future, believing 
that higher prices will come within a few weeks. 
Retailers were in the market every day making 
good purchases, but they were all for immediate 


shipment. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 16.—Weather last week was very favorable, 
and threshing has been in full sway and nearing 
completion. Retailers show new confidence, though 
not a great many sales have been made. Large 
line yards expect the biggest spring demand they 
have ever had. Coast prices have taken somewhat 
of a slump, dimension, boards and shiplap being 
quoted, delivered here, as low as $27.75. Some 
mills maintain list prices. Many local retailers 
have taken advantage of the weakness and placed 
orders for spring delivery, though others hold back, 
believing the market will still go lower. Northern 
spruce prices are maintained, and the manufactur- 
ers believe the market will hold firm. 

The Security Lumber Co. has taken over the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Yards, operating at about 
thirty-five points in Saskatchewan. The Security 
company will now have a line of about one hun- 
dred and six. This is one of the largest transac- 
tions which has taken place this year. 

George Fuller, general manager Reliance Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Saskatoon, Sask., 
was a business visitor this week and very optimis- 
tic over spring prospects. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Nov. inquiry 


for all lines of northern pine is noted. Minnesota 
and North Dakota line yards are ordering mixed 
cars to sort up stocks. Wholesale quotations con- 
tinue firm. Buying of lower grades for fence and 
farm buildings has improved. It is understood 
that some orders for Coast fir were placed last 
week. 

Fewer portable sawmill outfits will be at work 
in northern Minnesota this winter, unless better 
prices are paid. The smaller producers figure that, 
as the State’s fire ranging system has been made 
more efficient, it would be more profitable to hold 
their remaining small tracts of standing timber. 
The leading sawmill companies at Cloquet, Vir- 
ginia and International Falls figure, however, that 
it is better to increase their outputs in order to 
lower overhead expenses. Those operators are get- 
ting an early start, and their aggregate outputs are 
expected to show substantial gains over those of 





last winter. The larger sawmill operators here are 
figuring that log production costs will show a re- 
duction this winter, on account of greater labor 
efficiency and lower prices of supplies. The Seott- 
Graff Lumber Co., of Duluth, has announced that 
contracts will probably be made during the com- 
ing week. That company has been buying its logs 
during the last three winters. The McDonald 
Logging & Timber Co., of Duluth, now has three 
camps on the Duluth & Iron Range railroad. It is 
engaged upon a large contract. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 16.—Orders and shipments of southern 
pine ran about even here last week, both exceeding 
production by several points and all being below 
normal. A few of the mills have not raised their 
prices on finish and No. 2 inch boards, but it is 
expected they soon will do so, in view of the fact 
that their surplus of these items is being wiped 
out. Logging conditions are bad, due to recent 
heavy rains, and will cause a further increase in 
prices, 


The hardwood market is strong and active, with 
prices advancing all down the list. Many mills 
are shut down, due to wet weather, and conse- 


quently are little inclined to accept new business 
except at their own prices. Orders offered for de- 
ferred shipment are going begging, and the sales 
outlook is excellent. Operating difficulties will 
increase as winter advances. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 16.—-Last week the weather was bad, and 
production and shipments have remained about the 
same as in the previous week. Wholesalers are 
buying freely on a speculative basis. They expect 
better prices, and offerings today are more free 
and a little better than heretofore. As winter ap- 
proaches there does not seem to be any let-up in 
demand, which exceeds supply, and quotations are 
firm. Many items are much wanted, such as 2x4- 
inch, 16- and 18-foot; 2x6-inch, 16- to 20-foot; 
2x10-inch, 14-foot ; 2x12-inch, 16- to 20-foot; drop 
siding (117) in all grades; finish in random and 
stated widths ; B&better 4-inch flooring in both flat 
and rift, also base and casing in No. 1 and B&bet- 
ter. 

Florida embargoes have stopped shipments into 
that territory and eastern trade is very slow. Most 
shipments are being taken by the southern States 
and the middle West. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 16.—The weather last week was much more 
favorable to sawmill operators but, owing to scar- 
city of labor, little mills have not been able 
to incréase output, nor have larger mills been able 
to lay in a surplus of logs. Yard shipments move 
out better, and stocks are becoming lower each 
week. Orders for fresh cutting continue in fairly 
large volume, and surplus stocks of decking are 
rapidly disappearing. Local demand is good, and 
some of the smaller mills are selling all of their 
boards and dimension on the yard, While there 
are many small mills in this section, they are be- 
coming fewer, and this winter there will be hardly 
fifty percent of the number that were running a 
year ago. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Sumrall, Miss., 
closed its sawmill last week for a general over- 
hauling, which will take until about the first of 


next month. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 16.—North Carolina pine mills during the 
first week in November experienced a slightly bet- 
ter volume of business than during the previous 
two or three weeks, but during this week there has 
been another lull. The one bright feature is de- 
mand from Florida, and a great deal of framing, 
roofers and other stock is being shipped into that 
State by vessel. The other southern States are 
also using more lumber, but the North and East 
are buying very little, and are looking for lower 
prices. More bad weather experienced recently 
will tend to curtail production, especially of small 
mills getting out air dried stock. 

There has been a slight improvement in demand 
for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better band sawn, but 
circular sawn stock is quiet. There is a little sul 
plus of edge, kiln dried. There is much air dried 
available, but demand is poor. No. 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths have not been very active, except 
1x4¥%4-inch rough. Inquiries for this item have 
been more numerous. Surplus will be sold rapidly, 
as this develops very slowly. Edge 4/4 No. 3, also 
No. 3 stock widths, continue very quiet: offerings 
are large but yards and large planing mills do not 
want No. 3, being overstocked. Edge No. 2 and 
better, 5/4 and 8/4, has been moving a little bet 
ter. Edge 6/4 is in active demand, and good stock 
is scarce. Price of 5/4 and thicker holds firm, 48 
mills do not accumulate these items fast. Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strips, rough, are moving a little bet 
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ter. More stock is offered, but mills are not in- 
clined to make concessions. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 
dressed, has been very light. Box mills find busi- 
ness dull. One or two large box mills are out of 
the market for several weeks. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
continues very quiet. There is a rather large sur- 
plus. No. 14/4 stock box has not been very active. 
There could be more 10-inch sold in kiln dried if 
available, although price is not attractive. No. 2 
4/4 stock box has been moving in small lots at 
prices which vary considerably. Box bark strips, 
4/4 rough and dressed, have not been so active, but 
there is not a large surplus and mills are firm. 

During the first of this week demand for floor- 
ing, ye-inch ceiling and partition was very good, 
but has fallen off. Flooring, 214-inch face, No. 2 
and better, is still scarce. Kiln dried 6- and 8-inch 
roofers have been moving better; one or two large 
sales of S-inch being made. Air dried roofers have 
also been moving better. These do not seem to 
be plentiful in either the Carolinas or Georgia. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Nov. 17.—Houston sales managers had a de- 
lightful surprise early in the present week at the 
sudden turn for the better of the southern pine 
market. Inquiries and orders are literally pour- 
ing in since it has dawned on the buyers that there 
is a lumber shortage. General price increases on 
pine are expected momentarily. Hardwoods are 
pushing upward. The smaller pine mills are out 
of the running and logging operations in general 
are slowed up. Shipments are somewhat easier 
than they were last week, and there is still much 
room for improvement. Hardwood mills that shut 
down during the dull season can not possibly get 
back to normal production for some time. 

The Katrina Luckenback was due here Nov. 18 
with a cargo of lumber, shingles and miscellaneous 
articles from the West Coast. The Lena Lucken- 
back, here from the West Coast last week with a 
similar cargo, has sailed from Houston. 


box, rough and 


J. If. Cooke, vice president and general sales 
manager of Lynch Davidson & Co., who own a 


string of retail yards, is just back from the Rio 
Grande Valley, where he says conditions never 
looked better. 

R. Jamison, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long- 
ville, La., was a Houston visitor early in the week. 

Mr. O'Sullivan, of the Norwood Sash & Door 
Co., of Norwood, Ohio, was looking over the local 
situation here last week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 16.—Buyers found considerable difficulty 
in placing orders, but bad weather up North has 
reduced demand considerably. Curtailment of pro- 
duction was heavier than that in demand, and as 
a result prices have moved upward to a moderate 
extent. The differential between mixed car and 
straight car prices have narrowed a dollar or so. 
The mills are exerting every effort possible to rush 
shipments, which are several weeks behind. Only 
one heavy rain fell in the last ten days, but there 
had been an almost complete close down of smaller 
mills owing to previous rains. Roads are still 
bad and logging and hauling are somewhat dif- 
ficult as yet, but physical conditions are improv- 
ing rapidly, and labor is plentiful. Hardwood 
prices have improved, but deliveries are slow and 
stock generally scarce. 


MACON, GA. 


Nov. 16.—Orders, while not heavy, are plentiful, 
taking into consideration the ability of the mills 
to ship. Buyers, who evidently sold short, are 
having trouble in placing at prices figured. Transit 
cars are moving fairly well, but at prices some- 
what over those quoted last week. The Florida 
market is still in a chaotie condition on account of 
embargoes and unsatisfactory distribution of per- 
mits. Those fortunate enough to get lumber into 
Florida are getting nice prices. Most of the lum- 
ber going there now is by water via the ports at 
Savannah, Ga., and Mobile, Ala., into Miami, Key 
West and Tampa. 

Many of the mills have run up most of their dry 
lumber on the planing mill yards and, being un- 
able to haul from the woods on account of the 
condition of the roads, have been forced to close 
down or run part time. On account of bad weather, 
the mills last week were able to turn out very lit- 
tle, and many of them have refused to take on 
more orders until they have filled some of the ones 
they now have. Orders for immediate shipment 
are not very popular, and buyers who must have 
car number are being forced to pay a premium 
for it. , 

Roofer prices remain unchanged, 6-inch selling 
at $19.50@20, and 8-inch and wider at $1 more. 
The 2-inch dimension market is good, with mills 
able to ship to Florida getting fancy prices. Kiln 
dried finish has shown considerable strength dur- 
ing the last two weeks, and 4/4x6- to 12-inch of 


‘ber for delivery to 


the better grade in the rough is selling freely for 
$45. Many mills are getting $1 over these prices. 


LAKE.CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 16.—Heavy rains have caused most south- 
ern pine logging camps to suspend operations, and 
because mills have hesitated to accept bookings, 
demand has been a little keener and prices are 
firmer. Most large mills’ have ample logs to sup- 
ply them for some time, but are unwilling to book 
orders unless the lumber is in sight. Logging 
camps are quickly being forced to suspend opera- 
tions, as most streams are out of bounds and the 
woods are very heavy. Early winter weather in 
the North has slowed down buying from that 
territory, but demand from the South continues 
very good. A great deal of lumber is being shipped 
by water to Florida. Building items are still in 
good demand, and advances have been reported on 
finish and Bé&better siding and flooring. No. 2 
common has seen a slight gain in strength. The 
railroads are buying sparingly, but the export de- 
mand continues very satisfactory. Most mills 
have fairly heavy order files. Shipping has slowed 
down slightly because of the weather being unfa- 
vorable for loading. Prices generally are a little 
firmer, and small advances have recently been re- 
ported on a number of popular items. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Nov. 16.—Demand for southern pine from all 
Florida retail yards continues to grow stronger. 
Most yards have reduced stocks to a low point. 
Owing to the embargo situation and increased 
handling cost of stock coming in by boat, local re- 
tail dealers this week advanced prices of all items 
an average of $10. Transportation conditions 
within the State are more acute and all transpor- 
tation facilities more heavily taxed than they 
were at the time of the placement of the embargo. 
Wholesale dealers have sold millions of feet of lum- 
Florida yards, and they are 
starting schooner and barge lines from all points as 
far west as Texas to operate to all southern 
Florida ports. It is felt that the rail embargo 
must be maintained for months. 

Orders for shed stock are coming in slowly from 
northern and eastern dealers; their purchases are 
mostly that of flooring and small cars of mixed 
items. Florida planing mills have full order files. 
Restrictions on all-rail movement are causing con- 
siderable concern among Georgia, western Florida 
and Alabama operators. Florida mills are holding 
prices firm, with the few that can ship obtaining 
fancy figures. Average price paid for 4-inch B&bet- 
ter flooring is $51; No. 1 is firm at $47.50; No. 2 
is active at $24; No. 3 brings $13.50. Demand 
for 3-inch B&better can not be supplied by Florida 
mills and its price is strong; No. 1 sells at $49@ 
50; No. 2 sells in Florida at $20, other sections 
$18; No. 3 for northern shipment sells at $11. 
Call for 6-inch is not large, and prices show no 
material change. All items of rift are quoted at 
same prices prevailing several weeks ago. 

Demand for %-inch ceiling is good, but on ac- 
count of embargoes against principal consuming 
points, especially on the lower east coast, movement 
is light. Prices quoted are: B&better, $50; No. 1, 
$46; No. 2, $24. Remilling plants report a satis- 
factory local trade in resawn ceiling, but that 
orders from the North and East are few and far 
between. Prices are being firmly maintained. 
-artition is quoted to the wholesale trade at $49 
for B&better; $45 for No. 1, and $24 for No. 2. 

The few Florida mills manufacturing bond sid- 
ing, that can make shipments, are receiving more 
orders than they can fill promptly and are receiv 
ing top prices. Pattern 105 is in fair demand 
from the central West in No. 2 grade at $22. 
Florida mills are short of stock and are holding 
prices firm. Several large lots of California red- 
wood siding have been received by local retailers. 
Bevel is in slow demand in straight cars, but local 
sales are sufficient to keep prices firm. Resawn 
square edge is a slow seller. Prices are: B&better, 
$32; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 

Owing to the Florida embargo situation, demand 
for air dried roofers has been a little weak. Prices 
are $19.50 for 6-inch and $20.50 for 8- 10- and 12- 
inch. Nearly all mills have had to slow up opera- 
tions on account of rains. Some transit cars are 
being sold in the North and East at concessions. 
Some roofers are being bought in the western sec- 


tion for shipment to Florida by water. Alabama 
mills are obtaining $21@22 for 6-inch. Longleaf 
kiln dried No. 2 sell at $27; No. 3, $17. Orders 


are plentiful. 

All Florida yards are in urgent need of B&better 
and “C” rough and dressed finish. Novelty works 
and woodworking plants, located in other than 
port cities, will soon have to close down for the 
want of material, as their principal source of 
supply is embargoed. Mill stocks are low and in 
many instances cut has been contracted for several 
weeks in advance. Only a small amount of thick 
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rough stock is being shipped north. Shortleaf 
prices are strong, sales of 4/4 by 6- to 12-inch, 
rough, being made at $46; dressed, $50. No. 1 
D4S boards are in good demand in specified widths 
on mixed orders at firm prices. No. 2 boards, 1x6 
to 12-inch, D458, sell at $28.50; No. 3, $18.50. 

The embargo against shipments of lumber here 
for forwarding by regular steamer line and schoon- 
ers to eastern markets is having serious effect 
on the small mills that furnish the bulk of large 
dimension and timbers for this trade, which is 
handled by wholesalers who in many instances 
finance the operation of these small mills. With 
the high cost of production, they cannot ship 
by rail and compete with other woods. All long- 
leaf mills, especially those in Florida, are well 
supplied with orders from southern yards and 
are getting shipments through to some points in 
the embargoed area of Florida. Prices are strong. 
Small framing continues to lead the list with No. 
2 and better, air dried, 2x4’s selling at $28 for 8- 
foot lengths, up to $32 for 18- and 20-foot ; 2x10’s, 
12- to 20-foot, bring $36; 2x12’s, $40. 

Railroad timbers are in strong demand from 
all lines and the Georgia and Alabama mills, cater- 
ing to this trade, have full order files for ship- 
ment as soon as possible. Prices are satisfactory. 
Car material is in slightly better call. B&better 
4-inch siding is bringing $55. Dry merchantable 
decking sells at $42.50. 

Export trade with South America shows im- 
provement. Several large orders were booked 
this week for Rio deals and Genoa prime stock. 
Some business is being booked for Cuba, but prices 
are rather low. 

The Deal Saw Mills Co., of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
through its president and general sales manager, 
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H. B. Wood, is opening a branch office in Tampa. 
The company already has three salesmen working 
the Florida trade, and will perhaps add two more 
shortly. The company is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of pine lumber in Alabama, with an an- 
nual output of 100,000,000 feet. It also handles 
the output of several other mills. 

Florida mills are obtaining $9 to $10 for No. 1 
green plaster lath. 

E. C. Harrell, secretary Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, spent the week-end visiting mills 
in western Florida. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Nov. 16.—Shortage of southern pine mill stocks 
has given the market stronger tone. Logging is 
practically at a standstill, and production unusu- 
ally low. Both orders and shipments continue to 
exceed current production. Ceiling, 1x4-inch, aver- 
ages $44@45 for No. 1, and about $24@25 for 
No. 2, the latter an advance of $1 to $1.50 last 
week, and an increase of $7 to $8 since mid Octo- 
ber. For other sizes prices are the same. In pine 
flooring, 1x4-inch, No. 2 shows an advance, as does 
1x3-inch, B&better and No. 1, flat. An average of 
$48@50 prevails for 1x4-inch Bé&better flooring, 
an advance recently of about $1. No. 1 is around 
$45; No. 2 averages about $23, an advance of $1 
to $1.50 last week; No. 3 remains $14.  B&better 
flat 1x3-inch flooring is $61@62, an increase of $4 
@5 in the last ten days; No. 1 flat has advanced 
about $5@6, averaging $50 to 51, while No. 2 flat 
is about $18, a decline of $1.50@2 in the last week. 
Six-inch roofers are about the same, $20@21. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 16.—Local mills report considerable busi- 
ness booked last week. One mill received orders 
for considerably more than twice its shipments. 
Prices are firm, with an advancing tendency. 
Timbers and upper grades continue to lead the 
market, although there has been decided stiffening 
in lower grade boards and flooring. Yard stocks 
are not now drying as rapidly as they did a few 
weeks ago, and shipments will naturally become 
slower. Manufacturers here expect active busi- 
ness throughout the fall and early winter. The 
export market shows some improvement, but has 
not as yet resumed its normal activity. Railroad 
and industrial trade are considerable factors. 

Maj. Chas. D. M. Houghton, of Jackson, Miss., 
spent several days here last week. 

Murray H. Bissell, sales manager Marathon 
Lumber Co., was a business visitor to Mobile, Ala., 
last week. 

S. A. McLaughlin, export sales manager Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Co., who has been confined to his 
home for the last month on account of illness, 
is now able to be out for short intervals. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


Nov. 16.—The present railroad embargo on lum- 
ber is costing the purchaser $10 a thousand, ac- 
cording to an announcement of C. W. Lyman, man- 
ager Consumers Lumber Co., Little River (which 
is the third station north of Miami on the East 
Coast line), in the Miami Herald. “It costs that 
much more to ship by boat, owing to the extra 
expense of insurance and transfer charges,” he 
said. Already two ships consigned to Miami with 
lumber have been wrecked. Regular dealers are 
selling the usual lengths of 2x4’s for $70, while 
some contractors have paid as high as $100 for 
this material. 

The Consumers Lumber Co. has supplied the 
Miami trade with 7,000,000 feet of lumber since 
Sept. 1. He estimated that the requirements of 
growing Miami would be 50,000,000 feet of lumber 
for six months, and he thinks it will still take 
that much to meet the needs for the next six 
months. The company had sixty-nine cars in the 
yards the week ending Oct. 15, and unloaded them 
in twenty-four hours after they were set. It now 
has 3,000,000 feet loading or on the way to Miami 
in barges or on schooners, including cargoes from 
Cuba and the Bahamas. 

The fleet of schooners and freighters that have 
docked recently in Miami with lumber have failed 
to catch up on the demand for that commodity. 
At best, they have little more than kept abreast 
of new orders. However, the ships have brought 
enough lumber to keep the shortage from becoming 
more acute. Two of the largest lumber importers 
in the city are responsible for this statement— 
the J. A. McDonald Co. and the Cureton Lumber 
Co. Both are bringing shipload after shipload 
of lumber into Miami, and both are catching up, 
to a slight extent, with back orders. But every 
stick of lumber they are bringing to Miami is 
being taken to jobs that have been held up for 
lack of lumber. Meanwhile other orders are pil- 
ing up. The Cureton company’s third ship en- 
tered port yesterday bringing 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber. Each ship of a fleet of fifteen it has 
chartered will average 1,250,000 feet of lumber 


a trip, a total of 18,750,000 feet. Counting the 
ship arrived but not unloaded, this firm alone has 
16,250,000 feet of lumber on the way. 

Frank E. Brown, wholesale lumber and coal 
dealer, of Erie, Pa., who is on a tour of inspec- 
tion of Florida, arrived here Thursday, Nov. 12. 
Mr. Brown represents several groups of potential 


investors. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Nov. 16.—Prices generally are fairly stable, 
except those of fir, which show weakness. Demand 
is very dull. Jobbers urge that this is the time 
for retailers to buy, as price increases are quite 
probable, but it is nearly impossible to convince 
the dealers. For two weeks the weather has been 
exceptionally unfavorable, being colder than usual 
at this time of year, with snows and rains. Im- 
passable roads reduce farm trade. Few building 
permits are being taken out here. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 17.—The lumber trade has been seasonably 
quiet in New England. Inquiry for hardwoods 
shows relatively more strength than that for soft- 
woods. The call for spruce frames is slack and 
prices are easy. Quotations on Provincial random 
have grown a little softer, but the closing of some 
of the Provincial mills will very probably have 
a strengthening influence. Eastern and northern 











The rural mail box may serve as a home for the 
house wren as well as a receiving box for mail, 
Elmer Bucknell, of Allamakee County, Iowa, 
has demonstrated. When he built a new rural 
mail box to match the new house and garage, 
he put a ceiling inside the box and made a little 


.loft under the roof. He bored a hole in front 


of this, and last season a pair of wrens accepted 
the invitation and built a home and raised their 
family there 





boards are dull and prices somewhat weak. Short- 
age in the supply of 14-inch lath has developed 
and prices are stiffening, while the 15-inch lath 
are barely steady. One of the most encouraging 
developments during the week has been the gradual 
strengthening of Douglas fir, now that the local 
market is relieved from the pressure of distress 
lumber. Southern pine flooring, partition and 
similar specialties are very quiet, but prices are 
well held. Hardwood distributers are decidedly 
optimistic about cold weather business, and higher 
prices are freely predicted. 

Eleven schooners from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick ports have brought 2,047,655 feet of 
spruce plank, boards and scantling, and 1,714,000 
spruce lath since the last report. Godfrey Lumber 
Co., John G. Hall Co., George Cutter & Son, Blan- 
chard Lumber Co., Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. 
and Shawsheen Lumber Co. are the wholesale 
distributers handling the eargoes. 

N. C. Wood, who has for the last year been cov- 
ering eastern New York for Frost & Davis Lumber 
Co., has joined the organization of the Holbrook 
Lumber. Co., Springfield, Mass. Mr. Wood will 
make his headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., and 
cover western New York. 

B. F. Howe was the host at a Hallowe’en party 
given by the Boston Hoo-Hoo Club at Acushnet 
Grange Hall, Acushnet, Mass. A large delegation 
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of lumbermen and their ladies from Boston at- 
tended the dinner, entertainment and dance and 
returned with reports of a delightful time. 

The Frost & Davis Lumber Co. is now repre- 
sented in New England territory by Stanley E. 
Bradford, West Springfield, Mass. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 17.—On account of wet weather in pro- 
duction areas of the South, prices on red and sap 
gum here are advancing rapidly. Dry stocks are 
getting very low, and shipments from the South 
have almost ceased. Wholesalers report that the 
weather is operating as a drag on the lumber 
business in general. The railroads, however, have 
begun to place orders for switch ties for the coming 
year, and industrial demand is being augmented 
by the resumption of a number of the bituminous 
coal mines in the Pittsburgh district which had 
been idle for months. While the weather has 
caused the postponement until spring of a good 
deal of building which had been contemplated 
for the fall and winter, an improvement in build- 
ing, especially of smaller homes, is reported by 
some retailers. No improvement is shown in activ- 
ity in speculative building. In Idaho, Pondosa, 
California and Oregon pines, prices are holding 
steady on a fair volume of business. A weakening 
in fir in the last two or three weeks is reported 
in some quarters. There is no change from last 
week in the hardwood market. 

Cc. V. McCreight, of the C. V. McCreight Lum- 
ber Co., is in Washington, D. C., this week in con- 
nection with the hearing of the company’s income 
tax case appeal. 

J. W. Kendall, secretary Kendall Lumber Co., 
who is in charge of the company’s office in Newark, 
N. J., is spending a few weeks in the head offices 
here in the absence of his uncle, J. L. Kendall, 
president of the company, who is inspecting its 
timber holdings in Oregon. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 16.—With more buying on the part of fur- 
niture manufacturers, the volume of hardwood 
sales made a further advance. Delivery of West 
Coast lumber has fallen off somewhat; just suffi- 
cient arriving to fill spot demands. In practically 
all items prices remain firm and unchanged, al- 
though buying has fallen off considerably in some 
lines. Curtailed building is beginning to cause a 
slight drop in volume of building lumber sales. 
Shingles are weaker, with roofers and boards re- 
taining their firm tone. White pine is unchanged, 
while shortleaf and longleaf pines show a slight 
decline in sales volume. Oak demand has declined 
considerably, with fluctuating prices and numerous 
concessions. Eastern spruce lath are moving 
steadily. 

At the weekly luncheon of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, a discus- 
sion of Pacific coast lumber conditions was led by 
Max Wyman, of Seattle. 

Amos Y. Lesher, Fred A. Benson and Frank R. 
Macklin, prominent Philadelphia lumbermen, have 
returned from a hunting trip to Canada. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 17.—-The New York market has held very 
steady during the last week. Few deviations from 
price quotations of the week before have been 
noted. To what extent is the situation in Florida, 
where the demand for western lumber has _ in- 
creased a hundred fold within a few months, af- 
fecting it? So far New York has suffered no 
inconvenience from the Florida trade. On the 
other hand, fine cargoes of cypress have been com- 
ing regularly to this port—-so regularly in fact 
that local lumber dealers have begun to ask the 
reason why. The answer is: Florida can sell her 
cypress in New York at prices well above the 
values asked for fir on her own market, and with 
building her homes of West Coast lumber can 
profit handsomely in the transactions. A seafar- 
ing man, experienced in handling lumber cargoes, 
explained that boats destined to unload partly in 
Florida could carry much bigger loads than ves- 
sels that started out with New York as their only 
objective. He cited the hazards that shipping 
must experience, if the weather is in the least bad, 
off the Atlantic coast above Florida. 

A. P. Bigelow & Co., have moved to their new 
yard at Harris Avenue and William Street, Long 
Island City. The new plant is one of the most 
uptodate in the metropolitan area. 

Arthur E. Lane, president Arthur E. Lane Cor- 
poration, spoke today before the Kiwanis Club in 
Brooklyn. His subject was: “The Lumber In- 
dustry.” ; 

Alfred R. Sax, president of the lumber company 
that bears his name, sailed recently for Europe, 
accompanied by Mrs. Sax. Mr. and Mrs. Sax ex- 
pect to visit all of the chief cities on the Conti- 
nent. 

George C. Lavery, well known Jersey City re- 


tailer, is planning another trip to India. He will 
sail with his daughter, Georgia, on Jan. 2. They 
will land at Bombay, travel thence to Delhi and 
Caleutta and saié home from Ceylon. 

F. A. Hoffman, head of the Hoffman Lumber 
Co., Columbia, S. C., and president National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, has been in New York 
recently. He called on a number of hardwood 
men. 

Horace F. Crate, president Taylor & Crate, Buf- 
falo, was in New York last week. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 16.—The mid-November market presents, 
according to Jjocal observers, these features: A 
well sustained demand, growing with respect to 
southern hardwoods and keeping stride with re- 
spect-to southern pine desnite rumors of resistance 
to some of the recent price advances. Southern 
pine and hardwood mill stocks broken in assort- 
ment, with production held down by recent un- 
favorable weather; prices on the general average 
either firm or better, the notable improvement be- 
ing in the hardwood division, where buying has 
gained perceptibly under pressure of mill stocks, 
log supply and production statistics. The hard- 
wood situation is perhaps the most interesting at 
the moment, but the southern pine developments 
are being just as closely watched. Cypress pursues 
the even tenor of its way, with prices firm and 
sales, according to mill group reports, running 
ahead of production and shipments. 

The completed draft of New Orleans’ new build- 
ing code was given formal approval by the general 
advisory committee at a meeting last Monday, 
after certain small changes. H. A. Muth, the com- 
mittee’s technical expert, will perfect the draft 
for submission to the commission council, and it is 
expected to be passed and go into effect on Jan. 1. 

Traffie Manager E. W. Owen, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, returned last 
Saturday from Jacksonville, Fla., and announces 
the appointment of R. E. Michel to the post of 
assistant traffic manager with headquarters at 
Jacksonville. Mr. Michel hitherto has served as 
chief rate clerk for the Seaboard Air Line. 

The Tulane-Sewanee football game here last 
Saturday attracted a large delegation of Sewanee 
alumni, who promptly organized a “Sewanee 
luncheon” for the team. Kemper Williams, of the 
¥. B. Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, served as 
chairman. Two of the stars on the Sewanee team 
hail from Mr. Williams’ home town. 

A party of Germans interested in wood pulp in- 
dustries in Dresden visited New Orleans last week, 
after a several months’ tour of the United States 
for the inspection of the American wood pulp fac- 
tories, production methods, sources of power and 
material supply. The visitors included Maximilian 
Baron von Varnbueler, Baroness von Varnbueler, 
Ulrich Hoesch, Eberhard Hoesch and Mrs. Eber- 
hard Hoesch. The party left Saturday for Cuba. 
Thence they will take passage for New York on 
their way home to Germany. 

Harvey Moynan, manager Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co.’s hardwood department, returned Saturday 
from a fortnight’s visit to hardwood mills in Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Arkansas and northern Louis- 
jana territory. 

R. H. Downman, one of the cypress industry’s 
leaders, returned home last Saturday from a pro- 
longed stay in the North and East. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,560,317. Saw grinder. John W. & Royal R. Rauch, 
Newport, Wash 

1,560,388. Cover for egg crates. 
Atchelitz, B. C. 

1,560,392. Measuring apparatus for boards. 
Mager, Vienna. Austria. 

1,560,748. Work clamp for woodworking machines, 
Clinton G. Wilderson, Leetonia, Ohio, assignor to Cres- 
cent Machine Co., same place. 

1,560,817. Wood drying apparatus. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

1,560,884. 30x. Harrison B. Walter, Chicago, as- 
signor to Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., same place. 

1,560,984. Logging engine. Sidney B. Gorbutt, Port- 
land, Ore., assignor to Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 
same place. 

1,561,063. Method and apparatus for making ply- 
wood. Matthew E. Dunlap, Madison, Wis. 

1,561,164. Method of preserving wood. Joseph H. 
James, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Clarence P. Byrnes, 
trustee, Sewickley, Pa. 

1,561,231. Saw sharpening machine. 
Prescott, Ariz. 

1,561,341. Tapering mechanism (for tapering logs on 
sawmill carriages). Frederick E. Martin, San Francisco, 
Calif., assignor to Martin Air Dog Co., same place. 
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R. R. Bailey, of the W. T. 
Virginia, Minn., was in the city last week on 
business. 


Bailey Lumber Co., 


Leo H. Schoenhofer, sales manager of the Bis- 
sell Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., passed through 
Chicago this week on his way to Grand Rapids. 


J. A. Gorman, vice president of the Winegar- 
Gorman Lumber Co., spent the week end visiting 
the company’s mills at Rhinelander and Winegar, 
Wis. 

I’. D. Timlin, of the Wheeler & Timlin Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis., was among the northern manu- 
facturers transacting business in the local market 
this week. 


J. H. Carroll, sales manager of the Major-Sowers 
Sawmill Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., stopped off in 
Chicago a couple of days this week on his way 
home from the East. 


J. W. Smith, sales manager of the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was in Chi- 
eago this week calling on the trade and investigat- 
ing market conditions. 


Clyde Brownson, of the Brownson Lumber Co., 
Roselle, Ill., while attending to business matters 
here last Friday reported that business had been 
good in Roselle this fall. 


M. F. Coe, of the Badger Hardwood Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was a business visitor in the city 
this week. Mr. Coe was calling on the consuming 
trade and visiting with several lumbermen friends. 


F. W. Shepard, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen has been 
ill for some time but is now improving and hopes 
to be fully recovered from his indisposition within 
a short time. 


J. Hi. Povey, factory sales manager of The 
Whitney Co., Garibaldi, Ore., was in Chicago this 
week conferring with the Osgood-Simonson Lum- 
ber Co. which represents his firm in this territory. 
Mr. Povey was on his way East. 

Joseph McKie, Minnesota representative of I. 
Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich., who makes his head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, was in Chicago this week. 
Mr. McKie was calling on some of the leading 
lumber consumers of this territory. 

A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber & 
Shingle Co. and the Central Lumber Terminal 
(Inec.) and James Brannum, of the Brannum Lum- 
ber Co., Racine, Wis., left last Saturday for Che- 
mong, Sask., on a ten days’ hunting trip. 

Robert Finigan, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Oshkosh, Wis., 
made a short trip to Oshkosh this week for the 
purpose of observing factory conditions and con- 
ferring with officials of the Paine organization. 


Martin Gunderson, of the Pike Bay Lumber Co., 
Tower, Minn., lath and crating manufacturer, was 
in Chicago last week consulting with the George 
A. Hoene Lumber Co., which henceforth will be 
exclusive representative of his firm in this terri- 
tory. 

L. J. Roedel, sales manager of the Dalkena Lum- 
ber Co., Dalkena, Wash., who was a business visitor 
in the city last week, says that the majority of 
the Inland Empire mills have good stocks, although 
there are shortages in some items, and that busi- 
ness generally is good. 

G. A. Parkins, general sales manager of the 
3rooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
ealled on several of his friends in the local trade 
this week. Mr. Parkins was on his way to Detroit 
and expected to go from there to Ann Arbor to 
attend the Minnesota-Michigan football game. 

H. H. Spaulding, vice president of the Lake 
Independence Lumber Co., and Mrs. Spaulding, 
together with a party of friends left last week 
for the East to attend the Yale-Princeton and 
Harvard-Yale football games. Mr. Spaulding is a 
Yale alumnus and an enthusiastic supporter of 
the Eli eleven. 


J. Lingaas, sales manager of the Portland Manu- 
facturing Co., 
plywood, door panels and trunk stock, arrived in 
Chicago Thursday and has been conferring with 
Arthur J. Gram, of the Gram Lumber Co., and 
Jacques Willis, who represent his concern in Chi- 
cago and adjacent territory respectively. 

M. J. Fox, president of Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich., was a business visitor in Chi- 
eago Monday. Mr. Fox, who was conferring with 
George S. Cortis, manager of the company’s Chi- 
eago office, reported that while mill stocks are 
relatively low there is a sufficient volume of lum- 


Portland, Ore., manufacturer of 





ber on hand at the northern mills to take care 
of consuming needs. 

Jack Orr, treasurer and sales manager of the 
Lake Independence Lumber Co., Big Bay, Mich., 
stopped off in Chicago this week on his way home 
from Michigan City, Ind., where he was called 
last week to attend the funeral of his mother, Mrs. 
Fannie E. Orr. Mrs. Orr passed away suddenly in 
Philadelphia on Nov. 11 and the funeral was held 
at Michigan City on Nov. 18. 

Hf. T. Fall, secretary and treasurer of the Acme 
Lumber & Shingle Co., who has been ill with pneu- 
monia and away from his desk for the last month, 
is gradually recovering. Mr. Fall was down to 
the office Wednesday for the first time but only 
remained a few hours. He will devote an increas- 
ing amount of time to business as his strength 
returns and his general condition improves. 

T. L. Keeling has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative of the Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, 
Towa, with offices at 657 Leader Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Keeling, who has been associated 
with the Climax Engineering Co. for five years 
and has established an enviable record in solving 
the problems of gasoline engines, will have charge 
of the sale of Climax Trustworthy engines in 
Ohio, western New York and western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

O. Hayward Paddock, formerly of the Alexander 
Lumber Co., has joined the sales force of the 
International Lumber Co., International Falls, 
Minn., and is now located in the Chicago office. 
Mr. Paddock is a son of J. W. Paddock, an 
official of the Alexander Lumber Co., and for 
a time.was manager of the Alexander yard at 
Girard, Ill. Being thoroughly familiar with lum- 
ber business, he will make a valuable addition to 
the personnel of the International Lumber Co. 
organization. 

W. C. Coles, general sales manager of the Arkan- 
sas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., was in the 
city last week calling on the Lumber Mills Co., 
which is the exclusive representative of his com- 
pany in this territory. General rains in the South 
have caused rather marked advances in the price 
of rough oak lumber, according to Mr. Coles, and 
the flooring manufacturer has been forced to ad- 
vance his prices in order to make any profit. Mr. 
Coles looks for the market to reach higher levels 
in the near future provided the weather continues 
bad. 


F. S. Fish, sales manager of the Dwight Lum- 
ber Co.,*San Francisco, Calif., manufacturer of 
California white and sugar pine, while conferring 
here this week with F. B. LeCrone, manager of 
the company’s local office, stated that unfavorable 
weather in early autumn has reduced the total 
supply of dry stocks to a low point and that 
inasmuch as October cutting will not be dry until 
spring, air-dried lumber is likely to be scarce be- 
fore good drying weather rolls around again. Mr. 
Fish is loking for a good business the rest of this 
year and also next. 


G. A. Vangsness has recently bought out the 
interest of A. C. Quixley in the Vangsness Lumber 
Co. In the subsequent reorganization of the firm, 
the following officers have been elected: G. A. 
Vangsness, president; L. G. Vangsness, vice presi- 
dent; A. J. Olson, treasurer; M. McCormick, secre- 
tary. There will be no change in the business 
policy of the organization, as it will continue to 
operate on exactly the same basis as in the past, 
according to Mr. Vangsness. Mr. Quixley is retir- 
ing to give increased attention to his Florida in- 
terests, which have absorbed a large share of his 
time during the last year. 


Lee H. Shepherd, secretary of the W. L. Shep- 
herd Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., southern pine 
manufacturer, on returning from a trip through 
Michigan territory reports that business is im- 
proving in the Detroit area and that prices are 
advancing as a result of the unfavorable weather 
in the South. Mr. Shepherd also announces that 
henceforth the Chicago office of the W. L. Shep- 
herd Lumber Co. will handle all west Coast woods, 
including white pine and fir, and that sales of 
these woods will be made under his own super- 
vision. This new department will operate in con- 
junction with the company’s railroad department. 
Mr. Shepherd left this week for Columbus, Ohio. 


J. L. Broadfoot, of the Twin City Lumber Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was in Chicago this week after 
a visit to South Bend and Mishawka, Ind. At 
the latter place his company operates a hardwood 
plant and is planning some extensive additions 
that will greatly enlarge its lumber handling facil- 
ities at that point. Mr. Broadfoot reports a con- 


tinued activity in building in the metropolitan 
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‘district, that is consuming a large amount of lum- 


ber. He became well known to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN all over the country sev- 
eral years ago as the winner of the first prize in 
a contest conducted by this paper, on “How to 
Lay a 40-Year Shingle Roof.’ Mr. Broadfoot 
was located at that time in British Columbia, and 
his prize winning letter on how to lay a 40-year 
shingle roof has been used as an authority on 
proper roof construction. 


Ben S. Woodhead, president of* the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago 
Wednesday of this week, en route back to his 
headquarters. He had attended a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association in New York City, 
had called on the trade in Detroit, and expected 
to spend a few days in Kansas City before return- 
ing home. The recent advance in the southern 
pine market is attributed by Mr. Woodhead largely 
to enforced curtailment of shipments as the result 
of excessive rainfall. After an almost unprece- 
dented drouth, southeast Texas and southwest 
Louisiana have been visited by tremendous rains, 
six inches of rainfall having been recorded in less 
than two hours in Beaumont one day recently. 
Logging operations have been seriously interfered 
with, and transportation delayed, thus bringing 
about an enforced curtailment of production and 
shipments of lumber from that section. 
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Secures Large Timber Order 

One of the largest timber orders in recent years 
has been secured by the Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Co. as a result of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision permitting the extension of the 
Seaboard Air Line railroad in Florida. The tim- 
bers and long piling included in the order will be 
used in the construction of approximately 204 
miles of railroad on both the east and west coasts, 
work on which will start immediately. 

Approximately 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet of 
timber and piling will be required for the work, 
according to officials of the Marsh & Truman Lum- 
ber Co., who also advance the information that 
practically all the bridge timbers and piling will be 
creosoted. Orders for between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 feet of one item of stringers have al- 
ready been distributed among mills on the Pacific 
coast, Mississippi, Florida and Georgia. 

The fact that rush shipment is desired on all 
the material is taken as an indication that work 
on the west coast will start immediately. Consid- 
erable material has already been dispatched by 
water and rail to Florida points in anticipation 
of a favorable decision on the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. E. R. Ross, secre- 
tary of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., who is 
in charge of the contract, has gone to Florida to 
arrange details of delivery. 


Adds Two New Boats to Florida Line 


The Gulf Coast Steamship Co., owned and 
operated by the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has recently added two new boats 
to its line, for use in carrying freight and passen- 
gers between Tampa, St. Petersburg, Bradentown, 
Palmetto and Sarasota, Fla., according to Lee H. 
Shepherd, Chicago, secretary of the Shepherd or- 
ganization. One of these vessels was bought out- 
right, while the other was chartered for the win- 
ter months. The former will carry 1,280 passen- 
gers and approximately 600 tons of freight. With 
the additions of these two bottoms to its line, the 
company now has five boats plying in Florida 
waters. Due to the embargo the company is secur- 
ing more tonnage than it can handle, and negotia- 
tions are now under way to secure two other boats 
to aid in handling the heavy passenger traffic of 
the winter season. 


Plans Annual Fishing Trip 


More than thirty prominent retailers of the 
middle West and Bast have been invited to partici- 
pate in the annual fishing trip of the W. L. Shep- 
herd Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., which will 
be made between Dec. 5 and 15. Tendered to its 
customers and friends annually, this courtesy of 
the Shepherd organization is looked forward to 
with considerable pleasure and is generally re- 
garded as one of the outstanding social events of 
the year among the lumber fraternity. This year’s 
trip, according to Lee H. Shepherd, secretary of 
the company, will be replete with interesting fea- 
tures and will include a larger group of guests 
than ever before. 

The party will gather on Saturday, Dec. 5, at the 
Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, where they will be 
met by Lee H. Shepherd, secretary of the company, 
and entrain on two special Pullmans for the com- 
pany’s mill at Montgomery, Ala. Two days, Sun- 
day and Monday, will be spent there playing golf 
and partaking of other forms of recreation, as well 
48 looking over the Shepherd operation. W. L. 
Shepherd, president, and M. C. Shepherd, vice 


president, will join the party at this time, and on 
Monday night hosts and guests will leave for Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where they will spend Tuesday, leav- 
ing the same evening for Tampa, Fla. After look- 
ing over Tampa, St. Petersburg, Sarasota and 
Bradentown on Wednesday and Thursday, the 
party will board one of the Gulf Coast Steamship 
Co.’s boats, which is owned and operated by the 
W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., and spend two or 
three days cruising and: fishing off the west coast 
of Florida. The return trip to Montgomery will 
follow, the party arriving in that city on Dec. 14 
or 15 and disbanding, each member to return to 
his home by the most convenient route. Several 
Chicago lumbermen will be included in the party. 


Open Annual Billiard Tourney 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—With two new 
participants, the Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 
employees have opened their annual winter’s bil- 
liard tournament. The games are being played off 
at the noon hour in the clubrooms of the company 
on the third floor of the office building. Each year 
these employees look forward to this event. Among 
the players are many proficient with the ivory 
balls. The new members this year, C. W. Peters 
and Harry Underwood, have discovered early they 
are in fast company. 


Auto Accident Victim Recovering 

OSHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 17.—C. H. Werden, of 
Ashland, Wis,, who is president of the B C Spruce 
mills at Lumberton, B. C., and who was injured 
very severely in an automobile accident near here 
several weeks ago, is rapidly recovering and is ex- 
pected to be released from the hospital this week. 
Mrs. Werden was killed in the accident in which 
the car tipped over, and their daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Werden, suffered slight injuries. 


Making Rapid Recovery 


A telegraphic message from San Francisco re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN just as this 
issue was going to press, brings the gratifying in- 
formation that W. M. Beebe, whose serious illness 
was reported in the Nov. 14 issue, is making a 
rapid recovery and will be back in his office by 
Thanksgiving Day better than ever. This is a 
message that will be read with interest and thanks- 
giving by the many friends of Mr. Beebe in and 
out of the lumber industry all over the country. 


A Key Ring Found 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN key ring, No. 1835, 
has been found and returned to this office. Un- 
fortunately the owner of the ring failed to have 
it registered, hence can not be located. If this 
comes to his attention and he will call at this 
office, the key ring and the keys will be returned 
to him. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—A suit against 
the Talge Mahogany Co., of Indianapolis, by the 
J. H. L. Goodwin Co., of Liverpool, England, seeking 
$30,000 damages for an alleged breach of contract, 
has been settled out of court. The settlement 
came following a partial trial in Federal court in 
Indianapolis. The Liverpool company alleged that 
the Talge company refused to accept mahogany 
logs which it had agreed to buy. The Talge com- 
pany contended that it did not buy the logs; that 
it only held an option to buy, and that the logs 
were of inferior quality. The wood was to have 
been used in the making of airplane propellers for 
war use. 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., Nov. 14.—Leland Mathews, 
a Powers logger, took voluntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings in the Oregon Federal court to relieve 
himself of financial burdens accumulated during 
his operations in the last year. His liabilities 
exceed his assets by $1,000. 


CAAERBABAABBEBBEBRAAaAAS 


HYMENEAL 


BUTTS-FARWELL. A wedding of much in- 
terest in Texas lumber circles took place on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 11, in the Lutcher 
Memorial Church, Orange, Texas, when Miss 
Constance Farwell, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Farwell, of Orange, became the bride 
of John Randolph Butts, of Vicksburg, Miss. 
After a wedding tour of some weeks the young 
couple will make their home in Vicksburg where 
the groom is connected with the American 
Bank & Trust Co. The bride’s father is active 
vice president and general manager of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. and its allied in- 
terests. The groom is the son of the late Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Edward S. Butts, of Vicksburg, 
and is a graduate of Princeton. He served in 
the world war with the Naval aviation corps. 


lumberman of the vicinity of Dwarf, Ky., and 
Miss Lula Mayes, daughter of a former lumber- 
man of that region, were married at Chavies, 
Ky., on Nov. 12. After a brief honeymoon in 
the South, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson will make their 
home at Dwarf. 





CHICAGO 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern — HAR DWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 

Basswood Red Gum Quartered Oak Mahogany 

Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 


3101 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 





A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL C. F. CARNEY 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 


and Shingles Western Pine 


Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 








Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





YPRESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 
Gregertsen Brotliers 
CO. Megormick Baitang’ CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: Room 805, 11 So. La Salle St 
Randolph 2165 Chicago, Ill. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - CHICAGO 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any 
number of feet between 2 feet and 29,000 feet 
at any price between $6.00 and $75.00 a thou- 
sand feet. Seventh edition. A book every 


‘ lumberman can use. Price, postpaid, bound 


in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, ._™ 431 S. Dearborn St.. Chi- 
cago, 
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Oak Flooring 
Highly Rated 
by Dealers 


“Knox” Brand is one of the 
best selling Oak Floorings on 
the market today. Its fine, soft 
texture, smooth surface, good 
manufacture and uniform color 
are sales getting features of the 
first order. You can’t go wrong 
in stocking 





Oak Fear 


Send for samples and prices. 


Tennessee Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 




















The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


4 “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 
vents Over-Buying. 

{Assembles different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

4 Each page has large index. Easy 
to handle in cold weather. 

4 Plenty of space to list all “tems 
carried in stock, 


POSTPAID PRICES 
1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book $ 1.50 
4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


PTTEUIY AE 


i Fe aL Re a BR 


For Sale By 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Mobile—-McGowin Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
succeeded by Cowan Lumber Co. 

Wager—-McClure Pine Co, sold to Bassett Lumber 
Co. 

ARKANSAS. Cove—Cove Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Burbank—Independent Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Patten-Davies Lumber Co. 

Glendale—-Independent Lumber Co. sold to Patten- 
Davies Lumber Co. 

Gonzales—-Tynan Lumber Co. sold to Southern Pacific 
Milling Co. 

Tujunga—Independent Lumber Co. succeeded by Pat- 
ten-Davies Lumber Co. 

: COTMARADO. Johnstown-—Sherwood M., Carrie J. and 
Ear! J. McCarty have incorporated the Johnstown Lum- 
ber Co. and purchased the local Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co. yard. 

Salida -Rh, Anderson, manager of the Trinchera Tim- 
ber Co., is shit his office from Sargents to Salida. 

FLORIDA. ‘Titusville—C. FE. Moore & J. C. Almstead 
have purchased the Morgan Lumber & Building Supply 
Co. 

INDIANA. Peru Miami County Lumber Co. suec- 
ceeded) by Charles Clifton Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000, 

IOWA. Marion—C. A. Pyle succeeded by Biddick- 
Eastman Lumber Co, 

MARYLAND. Cumberland-—Union Lumber Mfg. Co. 
will move main office from Cumberland Dec. 1 to 165 
Broadway, New York City, in connection with the offices 
of the American Car & Foundry Co. there. The south- 
ern branch office will be continued in Cumberland in 
charge of W. W. Hanley. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—F, M. 
John M. Hammond Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—F,. B. Anderson Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Frost-Anderson Tumber Co. 

Minneapolis--Ed. Frost Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Frost-Anderson Lumber Co, 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—J. . Hart Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hart-Moore-Marshall Lumber Co. 

Meridian--Moore-Marshall Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Hart-Moore-Marshall Lumber Co, 

MISSOURT. Albany—-The Vaughn interests in the 
Albany Lumber Co, have been sold to fifteen men, 
including Barrett KE. White who will be manager of the 
company, and J. R. Patton, assistant manager. 

Fredericktown—McLane-Hill Tie & Lumber Co, chang- 
ing name to McLane-Hill Lumber & Tie Co. 

MONTANA. Norris—-Mcleod & Wells succeeded by 
Krause & Wells Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY New Brunswick-—-Buttler-Howell Co. 
succeeded by Buttler Co. 


Pontius succeeded by 


NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Enterprise Lumber 
& Silo Co. (Inc.), changing name to Enterprise Lumber 
Co. (Ine.), and moving into the plant formerly operated 
by the Hubman & Fisher Co. which has been purchased 
by the Enterprise. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—-John W. Coles, 
nume change to John W. Coles Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—Samuel H. Shearer & Son moving to 
sankers Trust Building, Walnut and Juniper streets. 

TEXAS. Mart—Mé&rt Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Turner Lumber Co. 

Otto—Otto Lumber Co, succeeded by Turner Lumber 
Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. ‘Terra Alta-—Stanley Coal Co., 
which operates coal mines near the town of Crellin 
has purchased from the Kendall Lumber Co. that part 
of Crellin owned by the company, including 65 houses, 
a storehouse, wareroom and 25 ucres,. 

WISCONSIN. Hawthorne—-Hawthorne Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Cloverland Builders’ Supply Co. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Kingsville—Roarch Bros. Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000, 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego--Hoffman-Glasson Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000, 

COLORADO. Denver seach. Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—-Badgett & Latham Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

ILLINOIS.  Charleston—Coles 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

INDIANA. Clarks Hill—Clarks Hill Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $9,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—-Herbert Gallagher,  in- 
corporated; 100 shares no par value; wholesale lumber 
business; 585 Boylston St. 

Worcester—Kneeland-Morrill Lumber Co., 
rated; wholesale, 

MICHIGAN, say City—Walker Veneer & Box Co., 
incorporated. ; 

Detroit—Greenfield Ave. Lumber Co. increasing capi- 
tal from $50,000 to $100,000, 

MISSOURT. St. Louis—Current River Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $500,000. ‘ 

St. Louis—Irvin Hardwood Flooring Co., incorporated. 
* NEW JERSEY Palmyra—Geo. M. Harris & Sons 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,009; retail. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Acme Box & Crate Cor- 
poration increasing capital to $150,000. : 

srooklyn—Anderson Mfg. Co., of New York, incor- 
porated; capital, $125,000; planing mill. 7 ‘ 

fast Hampton— Montauk Lumber Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, 2,500 shares, no par value, 





County Lumber Co., 


incorpo- 


Jamestown—Wilson-Wetmore Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. ; 
New York—McKenney-Caven Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; wholesale; address 110 W. 40th St. 
New York—John M. Nelson & Co., 
capital, $100,000; 1 Madison Ave. 


incorporated; 


New York, Bronx—-Stanford Lumber Co.,  incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; address 8S. R. Alterman, 311 
Grafton St., Brooklyn. 

Valley Stream—Merrick Lumber & Supply Co.,  in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Swannanoa—Dimension Mfg 
Co. increasing capital from $250,000 to $300,000. 

Wilmington—Waters Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA, Vinita—-R. C. Ives Lumber Co., ineor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; succeeds King-Lawrence Lum- 
ber Co. 

OREGON, Portland—-Westwood Lumber Co., 
rated: capital, $1,000,000. 

Portland—Peninsula Lumber Co. increasing capital 
to $3,000,000. 

Roseburg—Remote White Cedar Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated: capital, $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Darlington—Standard Veneer 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

TEXAS. Stanton—J. T. Berry Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

WASHINGTON, Stillwater—Stillwater 
Shingle Co. increasing capital to $48,000. 

Seattle—Pacifice Chair Co., inereasing capital te 
$50,000; mfg. 

WISCONSIN. 
incorporated, 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

QUEBEC, Montreal—Wilson, Paterson, Gifford (Ltd.), 
granted federal charter to manufacture and deal in 
lumber, pulpwood and wood products, 

O’Brien—Rouyn Construction Co. (Ltd), granted 
federal charter to manufacture lumber and conduct 
general construction business; capital, $50,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA. Boynton—W. W. Rickards, formerly with 
the Fisher Body Co., of Detroit, Mich., has established 
a new plant at Boynton for the manufacture of sash, 
door and millwork and also commercial truck bodies. 

Miami—Roman Furniture Mfg. Co. has awarded con- 
tract at $30,000 for construction of a furniture plant 
at 685 N. W. Thirteenth St. Plant will be three 
stories, 149x42 ft. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kinston—Hines Bros. Lumber 
Co. will erect band sawmill at cost of $30,000; daily 
capacity, 40,000 feet. 

Winston-Salem—B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. has 
awarded contract for construction of $25,000 addition 
to furniture plant; 2 stories; 23,000 square feet. 

OREGON. Eugene-—Harvey Hadley, Ray Mitchell and 
Melvin Needham erecting sawmill. 

TEXAS. Breckenridge—Owens Hoyt Planing Mill 
installing new machinery; cost, $6,000. 

Denton——Denton Planing Mill erecting ne 
ing. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Carolina Lumber Co. 
erecting new plant; cost, $100,000; office, 40x70; ware- 
houses ete. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Meckelburg Sash & Door 
Co. will erect an $80,600 factory building 60x138, 
Inasonry ang mill construction. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. Collingwood—Daniel Shaw Lumber Co. 
erecting extension to planing mill, 35x50 feet. 

Toronto—Robert Bury & Co. (Canada) Ltd., erecting 
two-story mill, 60x60 ft., on Sudbury St., and will 
install band resaw, planer, ripsaw and trimmer. 

QUEBEC. Three Rivers—International Paper Co. 
plans erection of $100,000 sawmill, probably on St. 
Christophe Island, 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Fairburn-—Johnson Co. has started lum- 
ber business here. 

Lafayette—Southmart Lumber Co. has begun planing 
mill operation. 

CALIFORNIA. Berkeley——Hubbard Lumber Co., of 
San Francisco, has purchased site at Ninth St. near 
Murray St. and will install lumber yard; reported will 
invest about $40,000 

San Francisco—J. F. Bicknell Lumber Co., new con- 
eern, 

ILLINOIS. Macomb—R. G. Mackemer Lumber Co.. 
of Peoria, Ill., has purchased site in Macomb and will 
open lumber yard, 

LOUISIANA. Ponchatoula—-Martin Veneer Co. has 
begun manufacture of veneers. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—Hawkins Lumber (Co, has 
opened retail lumber business. 

MISSOURT. Fulton--B. H. Baine Lumber Co, in- 
stalling spoke mill. 

NEW JERSEY. Belleville-—Commercial Lumber Co. 
has begun wholesale business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Smokemont Zadgett & Latham 
Lumber Co. has begun lumber manufacturing business. 

OHIO. Cleveland—-Atlas Lumber Co, opening whole- 
sale office at 403 Rockefeller Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Honesdale—Kreitner Lumber « 
Supply Co. (Ine.), opening new business at Clarks 
Summit: in market for wood turning machinery. F red 
W. Kreitner, Honesdale, pres. 

TEXAS. Everman—tT. H. 
installing lumber yard. 

Fort Worth—Texas Box & Crate Co. has begun mani 
facturing business. ; . 

Lubbock—Cicero-Smith Lumber Co. will install lumber 
yard on Avenue J. 

Nacogdoches—Schmidt-Popp Lumber Co. has begun 
operation of new =" 
Nacogdoches—S., ( 
facturing business. ae 
Teneha—R. C. Huston Co. has started veneer ant 

crate manufacturing business. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Milwaukee—Jerome B. Meyers & Sons, 
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Leaverton Lumber Co. 


. Carter has started a shingle manu- 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


The following f.o.b. mill prices were taken from sales made during week ended Nov. 14 in sections named: 
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Flooring Bevel Siding Dimension, SISI1E Shiplap 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 16.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory for a two-week period ending Nov. 14: 
Week ended— Nov. 14 Nov. 7 Week ended— Nov. 14 Nov. 7 Week ended— Nov. 14 Nov. 7 Week ended— Nov. 14 Nov. 7 
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The following are current f.0.b. 


Flooring 
Edge grain xo” 1x4” 
Mere ot ofnre set dorset cease eibeao 
B&better ......csce- $RO.25 70.50 
SERS a cipr aa bate eben aati dea 68.50 
Flat grain— 
BEvEttET a .cicceas . 60.00 50.00 
MN EM Dg ca crue wicca $4.00 41.50 
i SE aarp apes 23.50 23.25 


Moldings 


1% and under...26 percent discount 
% and over 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ending Nov. 13: 











Finished—Dressed Dimension—Dressed S2S&CM—Shiplap 
s&better “C”’ No. 1 » Ni » I 2 et 
BE ee aecee tata $62.25 $52.50 > 44 0. 18 ES sheeess “990.4 9a 916.50 
PAO GN Sn ccaccacecs 68.00 54.00 7. ; B, 1X SP eee eee 18.00 
B01 PP ca eas is Rate ORG WD epee readers , 1x10” ......... 18.50 
1%) 114, 2”x4 to 8” 75,75 $27.25 $30.25 2x 4” 0 4 inition sae 
11," 114" 9”x5. 10. 12”. 78.25 24.50 27.25 Y%x 6’ A 2% g 
Rie Ea eR BOOS Re 27.00 29.25 2x 8” 2.50 24 1%" fs " % 
; 27.25 30.00 2x10” 23.25 25 Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. 
Fencin nd Boards tp se “ —— 5 ; a 5 ae 
a : d 29.50 31.50 2x12” 25.25 2 B&better .$39.00 $41.50. $49.75 
NO. No 33.00 36.50 
oT” $34.50 ; = 10. 1 ...-. ; 36.5 
ie a adie aan gpd Casing and Base INGE 2 icinw PO 
Se ee oer ass 32.50 B&better Lath : 
BOM wetaaneea 37.25 Rs, Sen chau ek eueknaadawend $76.00 No. 1 No. 2 
ieccasead 1x5 ss bed gx acl sR ae thcat ola: cae 364x114 -! $5.35 $4.05 
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Norfolk, Va., Nov. 16. 


Edge, rough— No. 2 & be tter No. 3 
| er $49.00@52.00 $29.00@32.00 
SS TT. 53.00 57.00 33.00 35.00 
BIR ois nto inedee secs ee 61.00 35.00 37.00 
SFE: 66500500520 060% 61.00 65.00 39.00 41.00 


54.00@56.00 38.00@40.00 


~The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. 


= 50@24.00 


35-00 25.50 Sicuee cer . i aie 
es Fi b~ a leehere Sizes, 2”.... 


27.00@ 28.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Box Cull & red heart 

$19.50@ 20.50 
50 25.00 SES A No. 2. 
Factory, 2”. 


22.50@23.00 Finished widths— 





Lath, No. 1.$ 6.25@ 6.50 
4.00 4.25 
28.50 32.00 
20.50 26.00 


Norfolk: 


No. 2 & better 


D4S 6” .$52.00@58.00 
8”. 54.00 60.00 


Roofers 6”.$26. ree 50 
8”. 27.50 28.50 


16" . 38 80 29.50 10”. 56.00 62.00 
12”. 30.00 31.00 12”. 62.00 68.00 
No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 








10” TITEETTT TT S's egg o9 41.00 43.00 28.00 29:00 23.50 24.00 | Flooring, }2x2% and 3” rift........ $77. ee ee 
DD” sncchaveteewsiecl 62.00 65.00 44.00 47.00 29.50 30.50 24.00 24.50 a o~ | eee 9.00 59.00 $38.00@43.00 $23.50@25.00 
‘ > sos isn o's BAe wees erne viet 28.50 30.00 24.00 25.00 16.00 17.00 
ieee tes A tie PRE ENEP 29.50 32.00 25.50 27.00 17.50 18150 
Ul POU TOOTS. 6 s6sscicx 10.00 11.00 PSION, ORE Saeki sadcdestsusseness 50.00 60.00 39.00 44.00 24.50 26.00 
Duluth, Minn., Nov. 16.—The market is firm and quotations are unchanged, prices f.o.b. Duluth being: 
MMON BOARDS, RouGH— FENCING, RoucGH— 
i iy alti UES sifto sdfte | 67 no: safe sku HEE adn TBM 
sf J .00 62.00 65.00 65.00 we O. Lessescecesceees . z R i 
ete” mee Oe le | ne | abe MR cose cues ve :"37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 
12”. 75.00 75.09 70.00 75.00 75.00 " MOT Bich seccicaesso ee 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
No. 2, 8”... 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 me |: epee ee 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
7 300." 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 INO. 2o.000s 666.02 6006s 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 
12”... 57.00 57.00 52.00 60.00 63.00 J Se eer 600 Bee 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
No. 3, 8” ope ety 94 <4 Pepey No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
12” 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
F ll whit pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1 All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
or all white t ; , ; : : 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $30: No. 5, $21. $1 or 28, add 75 cents; SIS1E, add $1. 


For $1 or 28, a 75 cents; S1S1E, ‘add $1; for resawed, add $1. 


Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. 


8’ and up, add $1. 50. 


Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2, 


No. 1 Pisce Sturr, 8181E— F 1D 6” — 
. $28 ‘00 $30. 00 $30.00 $2900 $31.00 $33-00 $33. 00 ssiicnletagt chit oe 2 - 6” 

2x 4” 8. é ; j Bé&better $40.00 $44.00 FE 20.00 $22.00 

2x 6” 27.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 ae aie ees eee eee : F Pe * oes ee aes 6 0 . - 

2x 8 29.00 30.00 32.00 31.00 31.00 34.00 34.00 4 eovcccccccccecccceoe e+} og Norway, C&etter.... 34.00 36.00 

2x10” 32.06 34.00 36.00 34.00 33.00 36.00 RN ere ee re ee ied . . 

2x12” 33.00 35.00 7.00 35.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 

2x14” 8.00 00 00 40.00 40.00 00 3.00 





or S48, add $3. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, 


7. 3 40. 42. 43. 4 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 
$3 under Norway pine. 


grades. 





Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap-Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.45 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, gr" 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, .° 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, , 7-inch face..... 1.10 .85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 3”, 6-inch face..... 1.00 5 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

oe) er iene $43.00 $42.00 
ee ere eer rr 40.00 38.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14.—The following 
are average prices, Nov. 8 to 14, of California 
pines, f.o.b. mills, those on common being 1-inch 
stock only: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 


i @& 2.clr. rg 00 Common— 
edhe ees = 50 MO. As ccxacsen $ 43.00 
BD: DOO sciences ty Sa eer 30.00 
No. 3 clear..... 63.25 eS eee 21.50 
Inch shop ..... 32.00 LO Seer 16.75 
nO, 2 BOD. ..«« 52.75 No. 1 dimen. 21.00 
No. 2 shop..... 35.00 No. 2 dimen. 16.00 
No. 3 shop..... 23.25 TIMDCTS «405005 26.00 
Panel, % a.w. 88.25 ee. ae 
mos, 2&2 cir.,.... . SDE. scveve 35.25 

EME. alounn wee Use © 0 ankasesakxes 34.50 
Shop, std. ..... 41.00 

: Cedar 
Sugar Pine Miscellaneous ..$ 22.50 


Nos. 1 & 2 clr. Ses 


cs) PBC. cxscess 9.50 Douglas Fir 
D select ....... 72.50 eee 33.50 
No. 3 clear..... — 31:75 
inch shop ..... 40.50 4/4 a.w., com.. 15.50 
oo ; = wees ree 5/4 & up, com.. 15.50 
fe) shop..... 7.75 i lon ...<. ‘ 
No. 3 yg ae 23.75 Dimension 16.00 
Nos. 1 clr., 
aetna! 89.00 Lath 
Dé&btr., std..... 84.50 Mixed pine— 
No. 3 clr., std.. 62.00 hg ; pwede $ 50 
seecdiianintinaadan ' eR AT 2.25 
White Fir (ee eae 125 
I csi’ $ 37.50 —— fir— mm 
No. 3 & btr., - - e@eseseee JO 
ee . 
No. 4 com...... 16.00 Box 
No. 1 dimen.... 19.45 Mixed pine— 
No. 2 dimen.... 16.50 5/4 & 6/4 a.w.$ 19.25 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., ‘Nov. 17.—The following are 


f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices on 
Pondosa pine: 

Boards, S2S No.2 No.3 

com com. 
Te CO OBS asad sanens beam eis eon $33.00 $18.00 
Cy SOO A 6.x60bn seas eeu veesbaers 34.00 19.00 
RR PONM Wo iisisie'g bd aiawan us resers 28.00 19.00 
RM, WN) MRD OND 5 orp swig 9:0 00 misses S08 ¥ ie aie 29.00 20.00 
1x13” and wider, 10 to 16? « 6.60000. 34.00 24.00 
No.4 No.5 

com. com 
Be” OHA AWANEP Ss ssiwisissicGenseoksaness $15.00 $ 8.00 
Select, S2s 
“Be&btr. ’” 7 * ey” 
ix 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20°. = 00 $66.00 $45.00 
SED b6s5 Sh SG RASS SES aR OOS 00 77.00 57.00 
PRG Sider asmeeewudsadees 86:00 88.00 67.00 
RUS” BRE WIC? 06 06050000: 8.00 93.00 72.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” & wdr., 10 to 20’ 86 00 91.00 74.00 
B/S ONG: WIE «cick cone cceccs .00 938.00 76.00 
Shop, S2S, f.o.b. yi 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

he ONO GIES 56 ccs si iaeaswwe $60.00 $45.00 $35.00 
Pe re er 70.00 55.00 35.00 


ren prices are for shipments of No. 3 and 
better, shop. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5. 


Spokane, Wash., Nov. 14.—Following are prices 
f.o.b. mill: 





PONDOSA PINE, 16-FT., INCH— 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.6 
ee ca Grateian oe $42.50 $34.00 $19.00 ..... seoeo 
S. Awerssneee 43.50 35.00 21.50. ..... xs 

a eooeee 41.50 30.00 20.50 ‘a. <ewets 
Dak. cavssevoerein' 41.50 30.00 20.50 wees. ow wRs 
ie. letaiereaaw ies 45:00 S000 2500 .ccces cawns 
CP TC kis 6665) chess eters $16.00 $8.00 
PONDOSA PINE SHOP, S2S— 

sit < tad 
No. No.3 Com. 
ee & 6/4.. 866 50 $51. 50 $33.50 $22.50 ..... 
Giembaestl arate 76.50 61.50 48.50 22.5 re 
oid piace ewedia Seeee. MOGeaw cede eens $28.25 
IDAHO WHITE Sage 16-FooTt— 
1 No.2 No.3 
«380, 00 $47.00 $21.50 
- 51.00 48.00 26.50 
49.00 43.00 25.50 
52.00 43.00 25.50 
71.50 45.00 26.50 
HeG iss QiS4eYe saenen $18.50 $8.00 





WHITE Fir, 6 To 20-Foot, INcH— 
td 


6” 8&10” 
—_ . & 2.. ie yt $25.50 $26.50 


20.50 21.50 
Ne paw evel ieve- Wigialave 


12” 4”&wdr. 
A) rere 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 17.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


PE URRI EAS AMES, o 5p inn a8 6S 19 SA Gre ee Heeb Sis eiwee een $78.00 
OB 06.05.68 6a seine ewewxetceae 67.00 

Bevel siding, x4 BGs issp baie ter cint rey ete siete 30.00 
On ok iia as oes salewneueieware 31.00 

BSBA issn oe os 5 bes en Na Mend hee aA Kae 4.25 
Factory stock, : ei dese 6Aib atelier ote eee 29.00 
BE sie bdo vaio Seca rahe 32.00 

BON, 652k 5455S SUS sy oes 33.00 

OW istspss bisa DSS weird aS Scieee 36.00 

BE bp s6s.0s eet Sa ecae reas 41.00 

Vado ebbslebcsm as ealsesines 43.00 

OE TRIAGGY, BVOCE soo ocsaccvaranenensedenes 18.00 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 17.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 





Shingles 
Primes Economies 
$3.20 
4.85 33. 90 
5.45 4.30 
: 5.45 4.30 
Lath, 4-Foot, 3gx1!/-Inch 
Ds) De eiubacn sexe $8.90 ‘ NOES ciewwicemne 22 $7.90 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 14.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 
Per square PerM 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Weta BATS, 6/8 s.c000 cece $2.26 $2.85 
Mxtra stars, 6/2. .ccc0ccees oe 2.86 2.95 
MUROPCLOOTE 64%010 6600 s000% hen 3.25 
eyo Se rn i 3.90 
oo eee err 3 77@2.81 3.80@3.85 
POTfOCtiON® <escceecs . 3.54@3.58  4.80@4.85 


First Grades, Rite. pa Inspected Stock 


MXtre. Stara, 6/2 cicccsccece * rv a - 
Extra: SEATS, 8/2 oc0cccecec 

fOvaeg yee > eee ‘ 3°30 ; 30 
POPrOCtS, (GL. ¢.6:60-00.00.6 cane Gene 3.9 

UP ORAS. . cnassicisaiowes ss 2.84@2.88 3 30@3.96 
POPLeCUIONS: 2...066000%8 eeee 61 4.90 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars; 6/2. ...0.es$ 88 $1.10 
Common stars, 5/2...0.c«« 1.00 1.25 
COMMON. CLEATB © 2.6.60. 0:0:0:0:6: 1.56 1.95 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
aa (COnNaGian) .ccces ete tienes awe $3.75 
pa OS IT Oa: Seen + = 4.15 
RENE 0's cian iie ed ersreck-ocrcave’s 4.80 
POTIOCTIOND: shssc0c00008060 36 5.00 
mun. b/2 16” CU. 8:). bases 1. ie 1.80 











1x 
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1x 
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oo, a 
ee ee 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 17.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. milis, were reported 


today: Vertical Grain Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices prices 
4" NO. 2 ClOBP. oc ccediscvecas $43.60 $40.00 ..... 
ING S kcsdecuecesscecces ; 29.00 


Slash Grain ra 
29. 


1x4” _ 2 and better....... 00 26.00 
Ce eer reer | aaa 
1x6” No O. 2 and Detter: ..<.. 37.00 36.00 
ING Me scank eadvehwoe cots 31.00 28.00 
Stepping . 
No. 2 clear and better...:.. 65.00 58.00 $65.00 
Finish No. 2 and better 
Gv WO ik is ccccceacese 49.00 eee 
Casing ONG DASE «2.2.0.6 65.00 57.00 
Ceiling 
wwe” No. 2 Cle & DO. 6.0005 29.00 25.00 
Tsk” No. 2 Cit. & Wels c csccsc AERO evans Radsie 
ING © cadedewcudsenveces SOMO) ce | HeeRS 
Drop rie 
136” No. 2 Cit: & Dr iiccc ccc. TH moe 8 GSOe cece 
NON OF CHOU iicdesiwces 39:50 26.50 
No. 1 Common Boards — Shiplap 
1 i 9 | ne re 19.0 14.00 
DEAR o ScsieGeodswanesceuaees 31:00 nests 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Cea 02 GR PO ercsee ccs sees 17.00 14.00 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
(ea, 22 tO: Be Bees ccscncs 18.50 18.00 
$512", 12 te 16° S48 i6660:6%- » 20.00 19.00 ws 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, bey 1 Common 
MEG P eGaeccecea vaccenaens 1 ae ney 
Shop 
AfA Roush STEEN, COMMON. 0.0 «0600406 000:55 $21.50 
4/4 to 12/4 Vertical grain, kiln dried, S28, 

MG M2 inte connote Sasleain ahha s enews '35.00@39.00 
4/4 He mlock, vertical grain, common...... 23.00 
8/4 Vertical grain, kiln dried, rough— 

a ed BONGO. Sasiccdenacenisesvnnonoemes 42.00 

PRG NR (ieee orale «3:05. Ck eg came Ren eb ARES 32.00 

are ere ee eer 22.00@16.00 
4/4 Panel SOCK, FOUBN, BOON... cceccscces 24.50 
8/4 Door stock, vertical grain— 

WMGUOEY BOICCs sé ccecncsccseewcttsacseeutue 32.00 

1 ee rr re meer: ot) 

{SRA aennt te Oe ee re errr re rer Err Te 15.00 
“a ‘Houss, Sir Gried, COMMMOR. «6606 6 ccdeees 20.00 


[Special ‘abeiitiie to AMERICAN iene 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 17.—Fir prices today, <« 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


RR DIO ho CA a ooo oak 06 6sd cece cetwade wes $48.00 
INO 2 GlOME ccc kendecewncueuseteb hea ens 41.00 
PNG & GIOBD 2c cavd KoheerenMene ei wacewse 28.00 
1x3 and1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 45.00 
IEG OIORE <cccdscdennewarenns 35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ix” No, 2 clear and better........ccc.cce+ FRO 
De; 2 OMe <vedteckiecwiacensecdeuee xe 24.00 
Ix6” No, 2 clear and DetlEP.c ccc ci nccccees 36.00 
ING: & GI Fae cal eis Medes eee hes 28.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 11%” No. 2 clear and better........ 64.00 
Finish 
No, 2 Clear Gd Wetter... cccssksiccicciccs. « GRE 
Ceiling 
mae” No. 2 Clear and Detter: ..66...ccccees 28.00 
EG. eo OCU own wanes scenerencccee tances 22.00 
ixé@” No. 2 clear and Netter. <..cgcccccc vee 29.00 
MERE & Fees cen wae unencinave KO 24.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
TES” TOG. S GAG DOUG i cccckccc cc awiceevcees 34.00 
ENG h GIGRY cenbusnceectineccawanrareases 27.00 
Boards 
PO A. gears caatalomacciaereraia) mara eee Riera aac a $16.00@ 17.50 
FR 0) 65-0 We a ehasia SEK MEDD RD RECEGK EO Ned 11.00 
Dimension—2x4-Inch, S4S 
Tek te Ee CUE BO i ccdcckesieccccasenscenwes 16.50 
BE. Barbee bce We SA 6 dy RAKES A DR OH Re meee Ree 12.00 
Timbers 
PRED fo goal wel alan HAAS d MRE Ral wie Weinee Come eed 18.00 
EO BOG TAPER OP oisin es bos w dswawnn chesepence cs 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
CAUMLOPNIA, TANGOM. 6 viécccccscececsacectecs 15.00 
Fir, lath, ‘ary MGCCHR CHAE EC ORE CHER Waa Ceamene 3.25 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 17.—Present log quota- 


tions are: 
Cedar: $15 to $17. 
Yellow fir: $20, $16 and $12. 
Red fir: $16, $15 and $14. 
Spruce: $26, $18 and $12. 
Hemlock: $10 and ¥a. 


Everett, Wash., Nov. 14. — quotations: 

Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 25 
cents added for each one percent of lumber logs. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $13@13.50, No. 3, $11@11.50. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 





CYPRESS 


Current f.o.b. Chicago prices are: 
GULF RED CYPRESS, NEW GRADES— 
Factory, Rough 


Factory 

Tank AS Selects Shop oye Peck 
4/4”. ..$118.50 $108. 50 $ Ly 50 $46.50 $34.50 $34.50 
5/4”... 123.50 108.50 1.50 58.50 36.50 34.50 
6/4”... 126.50 111.50 34. 50 61.50 36.50 34.50 
8/4”... 185.25 119.25 92.25 69.25 35.25 35.25 
10/4” 340.20  igeeo SG:20 TRIS sccce  sctec 

12/4” 141.25 125.25 98.25 75.25 
16/4” 146.25 130.25 103.25 80.25 47.50 
Common, S1S or S2S to 13/16-inch, 8- ‘te '20- Foot 
No No. 2 o. 3 No. 4 
Pe eitianawe $52.50 $41.50 $32.50 $28.50 
EO iccaundewe 52.50 43.50 34.50 28.50 
Pre, cccuccnwed 52.50 41.50 34.50 30.50 
PME” ecésnusedd 54.50 45.50 35.50 30.50 
FEGE esd enacdex 61.50 50.50 36.50 30.50 


Nos. 1 and 2 specified lengths, add $2. 

For rough, add $1; for S4S, deduct 25 cents. 

For 5/4 and 6/4, add $3 to price of 1-inch; for 
8/4, add 75 cents. 


Finish, S2S, Random 8- to 20-Foot 
Clr. Het. A B € D 
1x4 to 10”...$104.00 $ 99.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
EMEA Sasacecs 111.00 107.00 102.00 92.00 81.00 
For 5/4 and 6/4 in D grade, add $3; for 8/4, add 


$5.75. Other grades, for 5/4, add $5; for 6/4, add 
$8; 8/4, add $15.75. 


Bevel Siding, /2-inch, Standard Lengths 
A B 2. D 
654 GOR Os ccccc $45.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 


Bungalow Bevel Siding, 8 Inches Wide 
—From 4/4 Stock— —From 5/4 Stock— 
A B A 


C&btr. C&btr. 
$53.75 $45.75 $43.75 We -docas. canaa sdedaa 
64.75 55.75 53.75 5a” $71.25 $62.25 $60.25 
Sela Siake -cdwat 34” 71.25 62.25 60.25 
Lath, 4-Foot 

No.1 No. 2 
WEEE sited avdenndecnunwaauecenes $9.00 $8.00 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 
Factory, Rough— No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com. com. 
4/4 > 00 $ 90.00 $ 55. bo $50.00 $40.00 
5/4 .. 105.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
6/4 .... 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4 .... 110.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4 .... 135.00 120.00 See éawaa was 
12/4 .... 135.00 120.00 ORG” sdesi seuds 
16/4 346.00 1220.00 0000 ccciéu 38 dcécc 
eiede, enone No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
EMA GO GIO cccadiavicas $53.50 $43.00 aéxee 
BOY cetasdies cuenyacass 60:50 dt cee 
DP WAN wiccwenadse<ds cases $33.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough— No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects’ shop com. com. 
OI® canes $ 85.00 $64.00 $43. i $37.00 $32.00 
Ole wawen 95.00 69.00 55.00 39.00 33.00 
GL® views 95.00 69.00 55.00 41.00 33.00 
SEE ove 100.00 76.00 60.00 42.00 34.00 
Boards, Rough— No. 1 No. 2 
Selects com. com. Peck 
Ge | kksuevaue $75.00 $44.00 $37.00 $29.00 
> St. le 75.00 44.00 37.00 29.00 
>| ee 77.00 44.00 38.00 29.00 
ERS encwiw ness 85.00 54.00 41.00 31.00 
MK’ TOMGOHE Giseancae’ waawar waded 27.00 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 17.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
tL COP PPOTE CEE CULE CTOT OCT CECT ES $69.25 $44.25 
DEE Wecdaweaeeddawacdwdeededadies 79.25 56.25 
CFO vedsadkudddeseduecictedscendus $2.25 59.25 
BFS caudadadcdedeaadedcacesescasas 7 00 66.00 
Common, Rough— No. om. No. 2 com. 
1”, random widths and lengths. $53. 25 $42.25 
Finish, $1S or S2S— 

Clear 

Heart A B Cc D 
P> an ee) eer $102.50 $97.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 

For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15. 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory, a. No.1 Rand. widths 


Ss Sel. shop No.1 No. 2 
C1, OCP Eee $75@85 $60@65 $37@42 $33 $25 
5&6/4 .... 80@90 70@75 52@58 38 27 
he dadeane 90@95 80@85 57@62 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
oo OS pe PPrerrr er eee rome $40.00 $33.00 
PME MURA bu ccacvaduasuedans 47.00 30.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 

Tank Selects Shop Box 
1 ECO POCO COT $116.75 $ 68.75 $48.75 $32.75 
WIM Scdadaaduaed 121.75 78.75 60.75 34.75 
Cre 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
SI® cuwtsadecéae 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 
DEE VN ecucedidadas 136.75 102.75 Thee éaawe 
NMEe  ccddadccdans 136.75 102.75 (o fer 
UGIG -casvuccacess 141.75 107.75 5 re 
We OGm SN OIE 6 ccccccdéeanccceusedeceaea $24.75 

Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 
EOE icdcaddddaadadadad $52.75 $43.75 $31.76 
RGM Sccdaneawns waa ekueees 59.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, $1S or S2S— 


lear 

Heart A B Cc D 
1x4—10” ....$104.00 $.99.00 $ 92.00 $ 82.00 $72.00 
Bele eékawas 110.00 108.00 110.00 90.00 79.00 
BEGG) axenaus 127.00 122.00 112.00 104.00 ..... 
BON Kccdeda 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 ..... 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
Re cccddecaadscunddceeee $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
DEG ddecuddecsadacnwenede 79.75 70.25 68.25 
ow Siding— A B Cc D 

séctetacncewea $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 

els CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 

FAS Select shop com. com. 
CL PCC CECT $ 75 $60 $38 $31 $26 
Ble icaccdace 80 63 50 35 29 
OFS cdadtiawe 80 65 52 35 29 
Be wevewdads 85 70 55 37 31 
ROE ecdadudcn 105 80 70 - 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
13 pg Pere rere err ee $42.50 wae) 0st‘ Wada 
PG. wathdudaqacas 42.50 oe 0 0t«é nsw 
PN acndaeadadewa 43.50 ae 8 = eee 
WE dcbucdeaeawes 53.00 ot err ee 
RUGMRMEE ddicsedaded- ‘| sede $23.00 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, /Yo-Inch, S1S1E 


Clear. bed : Yad “B” 


3’-7’ 8'-20’ 3’-7' 8-20’ 3’-20’ 
Or waaweadaned $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 
E cwcuncencee 29.25 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 
O” semesanncus 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 


ees “oe S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 


%yx8 5gx10 %x8 %x10 %x12 
Clear ..... $40.25 sir 35 3 25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
A eannare 35.25 42,25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 


Economy Drop Siding 


Clear heart “A” bet oy 
MM io MCC CC $49.25 = 50 $37.75 
Oa sccincienémiens 45.50 40.75 34.75 


Prices of 7” based on shipping 5 per cent 4-7’; 
of 5”, 10 percent 3-7’. Specified lengths, $2 ex- 
tra 


Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 8’ to 20’ 
1” 1% xl %” y ad 214” a 4-6” 
5” to 12”..$43.50 $57.50 $53.50 
14” & up.. 53.50 62.50 63.50 
$75.00 $73.00 $77.00 


Wide Clear Finish, “All Heart,” Rough or S2S 


Random, 8-20’ 
1° 1% -14%” 3” “ 5” 

se". - ee 50 $116.50 $115. 50 $136. 00 $131.00 $134.50 
16” 110.50 119.50 118.50 131.00 136.00 139.50 
18”... 113.50 122.50 121.50 136.00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 116.50 125.50 124.50 141.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 119.50 128.50 127.50 14€.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 122.50 131.50 130.50 151.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 127.50 186.50 135.50 156.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 132.50 141.50 140.50 161.00 166.00 169.50 
30”. - 137.50 146.50 145.50 166.00 171.00 174.50 
14 

war. 112.50 121.50 120.50 131.00 136.00 139.50 


Add for 348, $2; add for specific lengths, $2. 





Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 





Width— 6” a 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 
ie seuacadadadadenimes $107 $107 $108 $109 $107 
OS stitneddaadamsadune 111 112 113 114 «1123 
Finish, Rough, S2S or S4S 
Clear “All Heart” - “A” — 
1-inch— 38-44%’ 5- “ 8-20’ 3-414’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 
surrereee $50.50 $60.50 $72. = $42.50 $49.50 $62.50 
, aor meee 50.50 60.50 72.50 42.50 49.50 62.50 
a. wkawnas 59.50 69.50 i7'b0 51.50 58.50 76.50 
O wsicace 52.50 62.50 72.50 44.50 51.50 62.50 
i sdeadaa 69.50 74.50 77.50 59.50 64.50 67.50 
Rout aciheaad 79.50 81.50 81.50 69.50 74.50 76.50 
ES . seeswns 81.50 83.50 83.50 71.50 76.50 78.50 
WGA ad daven Seaas SRE sccce. dadea Cl 
1% to 1%-inch— 
a waxaeee $55.50 $65.50 $82.50 $47.50 $54.50 $72.50 
Oe cexenes 55.50 65.50 82.50 47.50 58.50 72.50 
We Sar ean 64.50 74.50 88.50 61.50 71.50 83.50 
Oe soxuwes 57.50 67.50 82.50 51.50 61.50 72.50 
decade 78.50 81.50 87.50 73.50 76.50 82.50 
ee akacwen 90.50 93.50 96.50 85.50 88.50 91.50 
Bet . dawnans 92.50 95.50 98.50 87.50 90.50 93.50 
C0 TT os cans cave: (SE akege ahead) Oe 
2-inch— 
, ayereccer: $54.50 $64.50 $80.50 $46.50 $53.50 $65.50 
Pe daaaata 54.50 64.50 80.50 46.50 53.50 65.50 
Oe “acacere 63.50 73.50 86.50 55.50 62.50 71.50 
OF vinsaus 56.50 66.50 80.50 48.50 55.50 65.50 
ee enka tus 73.50 78.50 85.50 69.50 72.50 72.650 
<r 87.50 89.50 89.50 79.50 79.50 79.50 
te cash latacaie 89.50 91.50 91.50 81.50 81.50 81.50 
tO Ee saidacee cxaae 86.50 a6e ledeaw - Coe 
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SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 17.—-Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia. West Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK Hickory 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 BEECH—- 
4/4 5 /4&6/4 8/4 SS ae eee <a + $ 95105 $ 954105 BAS ......6+.9 GS@ 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 15@ 8 
No. 1 com..... 65 70 65 70 No, i com..... 42 45 47 a0 47 50 
A ee $5145 $145@155 $155 165 No. 2 com..... 35 #6400 «63540 NO..2 COM. ..c0 27» 6800—Cl—CiCSO—C ia (tiCECCtCK 
ce <) ) ~ . 
gpl "105 — as or a Je 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
eo 17 OBO) OAC PE Nisa: :s36 6.8. Fe «AS Raye ate ARID $ 88S@ 92 $ 92@ 97 $100@110 $115 120 
“ee et a 43 #45 #52 OT OS) GO NG MOON i855. F eC Waale ORES Te Se ST 65 70 70) 375 80 «90 95 100 
a eee’: aa a gk nO 400 45 42 47 4550 48 52 50 55 
QUARTERED RED Oak W HITE ASH 
FAS .........$110@115 BETS 5) 51561 0,615) © jada aubiso.le wi sad, kane eM $107@ 112 $112@117 $125@1350 $155@ 160 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 NO. 1 Com: AO Bel. cock. oss s%.00% aD 60 ic 77 8 82 100 105 95 100 
No. 2 com... 40 45 POs RAN ia dans ah x ao ie eID Cee 4 7) oo 40 40 45 45 50 50 D5 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK 
FAS . ($105@108 $1154 125 $130@ 140 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
Selects .. 0 5 SO Sh Sh 90 teil . p eae ee hoes , 
Na. 4 com..... 4 én 70 7 70 Th Cincinnati, Nov. 17..-Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 
No. 2 com 40 45 45 47 45 4.) GUM 4/4 5/4AKG/4 8/4 COTTON WOOD 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
No. $3 com..... 21 23 22 25 25 26 vee — “AS. 6” & wdr.$ 52@ 55 $ BT@ C6 
Sound wormy.. 43 48 55 60 55 60 .$100@105 $105@110 $108@110 oS we ae St a ao 
Bass Nov com.2. 63 10 10 TS THD No. 2com..... 30° 32 32 34 
spcsenpipele tated _ = - -_ Qtrd. red, sap no defect : 
PAS. Ss avswews S$ 70@ TT $ Tha 8O $ Tha SO J a ee 60 65 70 QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
No. 1 com..... 50 653060C«OtiCK COCK’ Sa 1 con... 45 48 52 FAS $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 
. Sua » ” oe ave ”» ” Pears © ee oes 6 ts ola a) Dhae ” Dl U3 
No. 2 com..... 28 31 33 3S $8 45 Plain red: _ - Shlocts ....... 90 95 95> 100 100 105 
CHESTNUT ee 9Ta100 100@102 102a = No. 1 com..... 7 Th 7h x0 x0 5 
No. 1 com... 60 65 65 Tv Tv Hy) lo. 2e 5 5 5 F 5s 
FAS ......... $1054 110 $115@120 $125@120 a: ‘ er No. 2 com..... se se Se Ss 
No. 1 com..... 6 TW TW TH TH so Bxbds., 18-17" 62@ 67 QUARTERED RED OAK 
No, 3 com..... 20 2b 2b 22 21 22 Plain FAS 6” | ere $105 110 
Sd. wormy and . — one os & wider... 53 45S S58@ 62 58@ 62 No. 1 Con..<...<- 65 8670 
No, 2 com... 5 BT 8 » 39 40 No.1 com... 34 37 37 40 40° 45 No. 2 com..... 35 40 
Sd. wormy and No.2 com... 23 24 25 27 26 28 
No. 1 com. & MAPLE Ce . PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK 
— ” » 4” ad A) ©, a 
better - 3S 40 400 420: 42048 Spot worms N. FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $10: 5 110 
Biren D. log run. .$ 42 S37 $ 60 a sects teten 60 65 6s 7 Th 
vAS “120 $120@125 $125@ 136 S SLM 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 NO, | dO Dd HY9) 60 $0 65 
toma phy ae 54120 $120€4125 $125@130 ye ti _ an 365 ae sa7 $70 No. 2 com... Br 38 «40 4h 4550 
= eriere ew 2 92 7 mo No. 1 com... 4 50 a0 5 eS OM, » « » « -_- 2s = & *& ® 
No. 2 com..... 32, 85 35 40 40 4? No. 2 com.... 25 oF yf J 28 Sound wormy.. 4 34 38 43 43 4s 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 17.—The following are 
Present hardwood prices, f.o.b. lower Michigan mills, are as follows: average wholesalers’ carlot’ prices, Cincinnati 
; z . ee in base, on “soft texture” poplar, from Virginia, 
No.1 No.2. No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 ay en ee oe , 
FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com. com. com. West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and on 
3a4SSWOOoD— Sorr ELM— Mississippi Valley , poplar: 
4/4 $ 65@ 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 45@ 47 $28@30 $20@22 | 4974 110@115 95@100 80@ 85 50@55 ..@.. Sor’ TEXTURE 4/4 5/4&6/4 S/4 
5/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 48@ 50 30@32 22@24 | 4674 125@130 110@115 100@105 55@60 ..@.. OC re * O81 105 $105@112 $105@ 112 
6/4 75>@ 80 65@ 70 53@ 5b 33@35 22@24 | Wr ) Mapie Saps & select.. 72 77. 82. 88% 82. 88 
8/4 SO@ 8&5 70@ 75 60@ 65 38@40 es = . See ce Ps me ~ Or ; No. t COM. sas 50 DD 65 70 70 Th 
ar ean ¢ ann) 9F Eat, : 4/4 80@ 8&5 65@ 70 55@ 60 33@35 15@17 ' : p> 20 ‘ = ba 
10/4 95@100 &5@ 90 70@ 75 45@50 a ae 5/4 85@ 90 70@ 75 60@ 65 35@37 16@18 — ~ — 2° 36 pa pS = = = 
BEECI— corbin. ’ 6/4. 85@ 90 T70@ 7 60@ 65 35@37 16@18 hee i a = a o 
5/8 No. 2 common & better 3U0@32 12@14 8/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 70 40@45 18@20 VALLEY— 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 26@28 16@18 10/4. 105@110 90@ 95 80@ 85 45@50 23@25 FAS .........$ 87@ 92 $ 92@ 98 $ 98@103 
5/4 70@ 7 60@ 65 45@ 50 30@32 18@20 12/4 115@120 100@105 90@ 95 45@50 26@28 Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 TH 80 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@37 18@20 14/4 130@135 115@120 105@110 50@55 ..@.. INO. 1 COM... 45 48 52 55 Y9) 60 
8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@42 18@20 16/4 145@150 130@135 120@125 50@55 ..@.. No. 2 com, A... be 3h 37 40 40 42 
BikcH— Hard MAPLE FLooRING StocK— No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 25 fF ® 
4/4 105@110 85@ 90 50@ 53 30@32 17@19 4/4 a — 7a 50@ 53 30@33 20@23 
5/4 110@115 90@ 95 55@ 58 32@35 18@20 } an FOG) GR 29GaR O9MOR 
6/4 110@115 90@ 95 60@ 65 37@40 18@20 ct ala a oe POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
8/4 115@120 95@100 70@ 7 40@45 ..@.. SOFT MAPLE— = Ben sane , Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 17—The following are 
10/4 120@125 100@105 85@ 90 50@55 ..@.. 4/4 10@ 75 60a 65 45@ 50 28@30 = average wholesalers’ carlot’ prices, Cincinnati 
2/4 125@130 105@110 90@ 95 50@55 ..@.. 5/4 80@ 85 =70@ 75) =—55@ 60 33@35 = 20@22 | Oe d hae tawal chile: 
16/4 140@145 120@125 110@115 ..@.. ..@.. 6/4 80@ 8 T@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 20@22 ase, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 
a mc - . 8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@45 20@22 No. 1 No. 2 
Sort ELM— Clear Select com. com. 
4/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 40@ 45 28@30 18@20 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— ” ary, FE 9 00 $99 0 
% wd : a ae Ro ¢ , a ERE $55.00 $45.00 $32.00 $22.00 
5/4 75@ 80 60@ 65 45@ 50 380@32 20@22 4/4 110@115 ae 85 @ a0 as. --@.. 5” 55.00 40.00 28.00 19.00 
6/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 20@22 | 5/4 115@120 ...@... 90@ 95 ..@.. ..@.. | fo Trt 48.00 37,00 21:00 17.00 
8/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@45 ..@. 6/4 120@125 ...@... 95@100 ..@.. ..@.. | © rrrrrrreres ; ; 
) 5 gh@ ¢ 5 D 55 25@1: ..@... 100@105 ..@.. ..@.. er 
10/4 100@105 85@ 90 70@ 75 50@55 "@.. 8/4 125@130 a V@105 . @ Louisville, Ky., Nov. 17.—The demand for pop- 
Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwoods f.o.b. mill points: lar siding is good, and prices are steady. Rural 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 1 AteD No. 3 business continues slow, but movement to the 
No. No. 2 No, é NO, avO. & NOL 8 ciate. . ge mer _ i 
KAS Sctentn ain pote coed FAS Salects Com. com Cons. — = is good. (uotations f.o.b. Louis 
ASH Rock ELM scale No.1 No.2 
4/4 $100@105 $ 85@ 90 $ 62@ 65 $334 35 $19@21 | 4/4 70@ 75 ........ 45@ 47 2528 19@21 Clear Gelect com. com 
5/4 110) «115 95 100 67 70 38 40 23 5/4 80 BA -<5 c0.0er's 50 os 30 32 20 22 6-inch $55 $44 $30 $22 
6/4 115 120 100 105 SO 85 45 48 3 24 he ee ae 55 60 320 85 20 22 | eg linah foo? ae 42 30 29 
8/4 120 125 105 110 8&5 90 50 52 23 24 8/4 85 OO! skvew ans 60 65 35 40 21 23 4-inch Cae een ea . 50 40 24 18 
3ASSWOOD MOVE OD BS? ews.cies KO) “ip 40-250! eeace fect Spee Scie 
Ae tagaiaas . - ‘ 12/4 100 105 ........ M6. (80° 50) 55 ance 
4/4 68@ 70 S8@ 60 $@ 50 28@31 20@22 f 
5/4 72 «75 62 HCH sHHBe BO 82-22-24 | «WARD MaPLe— ‘ HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
Zs = 4 6s 49 os 4 * ro 23025 A ao a ae Lic S5@ = ag = tt jd Chicago, Nov. 18.—Actual sales of clear short 
+> agai MER RRS * PE, SEE. SE 6/4 Xs 90 «7h OOOOH BR 40-19. -9y« |: “hardwood dimension, maple and birch selling at 
I 7" “rr i cial tie, alti ian alma alae 8/4 90 95 80 Sd 65 70 40 45 20 22 | the same price as oak, were made f.o.b. Chicago 
5/4 13 7 1 +4 . os e oe = = oO = <~ | 10/4 100 105 90 95 7 80 58 60 ...... this week at the following prices: 
o/-* . » Je oe vo oe ~ ow ‘6 a4 oo e ¢ q <4 : 
6/4 116 120 96 100 60 65 40 45 20 22 | 12/4 110 115 100 105 90) 95 63 65 ...... Furniture stock— Plain oak Gum 
8/4 120 125 100 105 75 80 45 50 20 22 Sorr MAPLE 2222190" . aie: aieleibsdieisie aetna ee $48.00 
10/4 125 1380 105 110 90 a) ae | 4/4 684 73 5S@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 SION EUOEIO” a ccccievccces ceveeces BOLUO 60.00 
BIE coviewue, girnarders OG 408) scotes eeamas 5/4. 75 $0 66 70 50 65 32 235 21 SS 1 7ReeeeO occcces bin diene sieneen ae ny 00 60.00 
corr BE 6/4 80 86 70 76 Gb: GO 85 40 21 25 ee eMOROO” cies cceecsswesesace 0 65.00 
Sort ELM T ( ae + ae r 6 9« 3 30” = 0 70.00 
4/4 68@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21023 8/4 85 90 75 $0 60 65 40 45 21 23 x3x Cc ccccccccccecccccceccce . e 
5 / 7 78 65 68 50 55 30 35 23 25 | Oak— Chair stock— 
6/4 80 85 70 7 55 60 32 35 23 25 4/4. 95@100 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 | 1x4” and wider x 19”............ 55.00 55.00 
8/4 8 90 75 80 60 65 35 40 23 25 5/4 100 105 80 85 65 76 40 42 22 24 14%4x4” and wider x 19”......... 60.00 60.00 
10/4. 95 100 85 90 70 75 50 55 ...... 6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 | 2x4” and wider x 19”............ 75.00 70.00 
12/4 100 105 90 95 75 80 55 60 ...... 8/4 110 115 90 95 7 80 47 50 238 25 TRGEMAO § AsAebebeseeepecceneces BCCCU 70.00 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, S1S— HEMLOCK, No. 1, S1S1E- 

8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20' 22-24’ 
1x 4” = $27.00@28.00 $28.00@28.50 $29.50@30.00 $32.00@32.50 $28.50@29.00 2x 4” $30.50@31.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.50@32.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
i o” 29.50 30.00 29.50 31.00 32.00 32.50 35.00 35.50 31. 00 31.50 2x 6” 27.50 28.00 28.50 29.00 30.50 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
ix 3” 31.50 32.00 32.50 33.00 34.00 34.50 37.00 37.50 33.00 33.50 2x 3” 29.50 30.00 30.00 32.00 31.50 32.00 33.50 35.50 35.00 36.00 
1x16” 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.50 36.00 38.00 38.50 34.00 34.50 2x10” 29.50 30.00 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.00 37.00~ 36.00 37.00 
1x12” 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 36.50 39.00 39.50 35.00 35.50 2x12” 30.50 31.00 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 38.00 

For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $18@20. 
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Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 16.—The following is a summary of Chicagw/Cleveland average hardwood ¢ amie baa me a Pugh nee sae mills 
ices aine j > reek > TOV ( as > , ‘ TOO } s’ 0 maple yeec anc pire ooring as re- 
prices obtained during the week ended Nov. 10, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Institute: ciation, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars flooring 
() : 
5 mill basis during the week ended Nov. 14: 
RED GUL SAP_GUM-CONTD WHITE OAK -CONTD ASH-CONTD — BASSWOOD =COBTD MAPLE— Clear No. 1 Factory 
“4 Be cncsccuwees 5.73 $57.10 OEMS 
+4 Suaeteres _— scene ae ica ar ahaha aca +300 *es60 aaaiee 
5 —— kau sacnces 91.33 71.04 $38.05 
Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Wee £25 etkaee aa gatera a 42.78 
0 Chge Cllev ~ ~ OU ev cieetces nti 76.02 wer 
) s No. 2 Common No. 2 Common No. 3 Common No. 2 Common 175 2 | Ln rr one Stade pares 44.75 
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Cheaper Logging 
Awaits Your 
Investigation 


Every mile of logging road 
you can save building will be 
money added to your opera- 
tions next winter. You not 
only save by having to build 
less road, but your crew will 
do more work by having to 
cover shorter distance. All 
this is possible if you will but 
add to your equipment the 


Barienger 
Brake 


It makes logging on steep grades 
as safe as on the level and in addi- 
tion makes easy of access a lot of 
your timber that might now be 
considered inaccessible because of 
the excessive cost of road building, 
sand hilling, and the hazard. 


You Need One Now 


1,4. and if you'll tell us where 


ay, you are located we will tell 


J you the nearest point 
‘S where you can see a 
Barienger Brake in oper- 
ation. Fill out the eou- 
pon below and mail 
it today — without 
obligation to buy— 
and a lot of inter- 

q esting literature 
Re will be sent you. 


‘We Ryther & 
\ Pringle 
\ GKy Co. 


Carthage, 
New York 
Fill out this Coupon—Cut out—and Mail. J 
a qgaeee ee fe @&@& es « 
SOON. 55: ch rises ba sueRehackubeneweee 192. S65 i 
RYTHER & PRINGLE CO., Carthage, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please place my name on your ] 
mailing list and send me by return mail free lit- I 
erature on the Barienger Brake, list of users, etc. 
It is understood that this does not obligate me in 1 
any way. 
TMD. 6 Savi iasnp aes eawne Seascsd on sabensenansonneo dearer ‘ 
RNAS... uccieanbasnccece easussuswseeweneus ckwenwuue I 
Woods Supt. for..... ieieesicdeonasbekaeesstebnswonsoe i 
(Name of Company) 1 
Mills located at.......... caLWhih eee keebeabares +4 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
dition See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—Industries 
are principal buyers this week in the northern 
pine wholesale market. Retailers are ordering 
in small lots, with requests for quick shipment. 
Railroads are buying in small quantities. There 
has been no change in prices. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The northern pine 
trade has not improved to any marked extent 
lately, cold and rainy weather having had a detri- 
mental effect. Retailers are holding off. The 
low grades are not in large supply, but demand 
is rather slow. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—Northern 
trade is quiet. Retailers are calling for 
stock and that only for immediate needs. There 
is a fair trade in lower grades with industrial 
consumers at steady prices. The better grades 
are experiencing stiff competition with western 
woods. 


pine 
little 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., 
Northern pine sales are 
are stiffening on some 
While the lower grades are in greatest demand, 
a fair volume of the better grades is moving. 
Export demand is improving. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—The eastern spruce 
market is quiet. Frame orders are being filled at 
$42 base and easy schedules can be bought at $41. 
Demand for Provincial random has fallen off and 
prices are easier. Scantling has been offered 
at $32@32.50. Spruce boards are dull. Most re- 
tailers are well supplied with southern and west- 
ern stock and show little interest in eastern 
boards even at concessions. Quotations: Dimen- 
sion, rail shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and 
under, $41@42; 9-inch, $42@43; 10-inch, $43@44; 
12-inch, $45@46. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, 
$32.50@35; 2x8, $36@38; 2x10, $38.50@39.50. Cov- 
ering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, 
$33@34; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot; 1x5, 
$35; 1x6, $86@37; 1x7, $36.50@37.50. Furring, 1x2, 
$33@34; 1x3, $32@33. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—Distributers 
of northern white cedar post and poles in the 
Twin Cities are doing a fair amount of busi- 
ness. Prices are being held rigidly. A mild 
period now prevailing is expected to increase 
demand for shorter length poles. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—There is a good move- 
ment of both northern and southern hardwoods 
to industrial consumers, who are adding to their 
holdings in anticipation of winter requirements. 
The automobile, furniture and trim groups con- 
tinue to lead in the buying, with the flooring and 
box factories active. Northern hardwoods are 
very firm and some items are advancing. Red 
and sap gum are several dollars higher and quo- 
tations have also been marked up on oak. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—Hardwood 
demand is good. Weather has affected retail 
demand, but industrial call continues to expand. 
Last week some inquiries were received from 
farm implement factories. A fair demand con- 
tinues to come from automobile interests, with 
some increase in orders from local body plants. 
Hardwood flooring factories have curtailed pro- 
duction. Furniture factory buying continues 
good. 


Nov. 17.— 
increasing, and prices 
of the lower grades. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 16.—The local re- 
port tells of continued improvement both in de- 
mand and prices, the feature being freer buying by 
automobile and furniture interests. Log supplies 
are low at many mills and production continues 
subnormal. Even with favorable weather from 
now until Dec. 1, it is said, the obstacles in the 
way of production could not be cleared away and 
mill stocks must undergo farther reduction by in- 
creased shipments. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 17.—Demand for 
hardwoods is quite satisfactory, though there is 
some trouble getting orders placed. The big 
consumers are buying liberally and oak and gum 
are strong. Retail demand is fair, with flooring 
orders predominating. Demand for box grades 
has been a little slow in the last week. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 16.—The southern hard- 
wood market shows further strengthening this 


week owing to scarcity of supply. In some in- 
stances, orders on wanted items are being re- 
fused. Both inquiries and orders gained over 
the week previous, automobile concerns showing 
the most activity. Red gum and oak continue 
especially strong. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 17.—Hardwoods are 
stronger in tone, advances being made in valley 
woods, especially gum, maple and elm. There 
has been some resistance to the advances, but 
production conditions have led the mills to 
strengthen quotations. Buying has been of fair 
volume and numerous inquiries are coming in. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—The tendency 
of the hardwood market is upward, although 
list prices have not been changed recently. Box, 
musical instrument, furniture, automobile and 
agricultural implement concerns are good buy- 
ers. Dry stocks are scarce. Shipments are 
coming in promptly. Oak prices at the Ohio. 
River: 


FAS No. 1 No.2 No.3 

Quartered .ocsccvc $155 $90 $50 Sa 
ADE oc etiackce grace ho 107 70 45 $20 
HOUSTON, TEX., Nov. 17.—The hardwood 


business is growing better from week to week. 
Furniture and flooring plants and other indus- 
trial concerns are buying heavily of sap gum 
and oak. FAS sap gum is now quoted $51 mill; 
common, $34; FAS white oak, $87; and common 
oak, $50. Tupelo is also going strong. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 16.—Hardwood de- 
mand is increasing. Some readjustments in. 
quotations have occurred. Red gum is strong, 
and chestnut has advanced. Export trade is im- 
proving, with forwardings on firm orders in- 
creasing. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—With prices 
of southern hardwoods showing a stronger ten- 
dency, wholesalers in this market predicted this 
week that the upward trend would affect north- 
ern woods, of which there is no great surplus. 
Factory userg are buying only to meet immediate 
needs. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Hardwoods show 
increased strength, with buying on an improved 
basis. Wholesalers look for a pretty good 
amount of business, as there is a better feeling 
among industrial concerns, who are not carrying 
large stocks. The strongest item is red gum, 
which is scarce; cm oak is also strong. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—Demand for hard- 
woods is growing. Prices are gaining strength. 
Heavy rains have seriously interfered with pro- 
duction in southern hardwood regions where 
some of the mills are short both on logs and 
dry stock. Numerous buyers are inquiring about 
deliveries and prices for their future require- 
ments, although normally at this season the 
tendency is to go slow until after inventory. The 
active inquiry for red gum and the rapid stiffen- 
ing of prices for this wood is an outstanding 
feature. Flooring is quiet. Quotations, }#x2% 
clear: Birch, $85@90; maple, $98@101.50; oak, 
white, plain, $96.50@101.50; selects, $84@87; No. 
1 common, $68. Quotations, inch: 


No. 1 
FAS Com. 

PR eo diiiaris 25 3 rete eae wipes Aa an $105@115 $80@85 
eC a a ae ee 83@ 90 63@68 
PE isch ko. sines: wale en.e eeere 75@ 80 45@50° 
PUD PN oo 5.vie Mca ni e-dis. o-oo nearest 130@140 75 @85 
Re a eR eer 115@125 62@70 
lS | een ee oe 110@129 80@85 
RONG Bio Sas hsp sledaueeseinatee 100@105 60@65 
Oak, white, pPlain® .i.0sccees S0@1Z0 nuts 
Oak, white, quartered....... 146@16G5 «snk v0 
PIII 5oc/ or nicln ¥-8/ m:n leche CD twit A a TOS@ITE bc wee 

*Lower price for hard texture. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 17.— 


Dwindling supplies in consumers’ hands is re- 
sponsible for a more active demand, especially for 
gum, maple and birch. These items are being 
somewhat depleted by the increased demand 
manifested during the last week. Prices are 


firmer. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Demand for fir is rather 
spotted but there is enough lumber being sold 
to make a fair volume. Orders run largely to 
cars for fill in purposes. Commons show signs 
of firming up but all other items continue weak. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—Surplus offerings 
of spot and transit Douglas fir are now cleaned! 
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up and quotations on Pacific coast lumber gained 
strength. Ordinary schedules of No. 1 common 
dressed fir are now selling here at $33 ship’s 
tackle, and wholesalers are quoting $33.50@34 for 
new business in direct mill shipments. Dealers 
took advantage of the recent slump to fill up 
their yard stocks and demand is now quiet. No. 
1 common fir boards are quoted $29@31 ship’s 
tackle Boston; the higher prices are obtainable 
only for very select stock offered with Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau certificates. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 17.—The demand 
for fir was somewhat better last week. Prices 
generally are soft. Demand has been largely 
from country yards, but of late city yards have 
been buying a larger percentage. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—Demand for 
Douglas fir has suffered further reverses during 
the last week, with both rural yards and city 
dealers withdrawing from the market. Jobbers 
expect but little business now until after in- 
ventory. Retail yards will carry small stocks 
over the year end. 

OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 16.—Fir demand is slow, 
due almost entirely to adverse weather, which 
has put a stop to outdoor work in rural com- 
munities. Prices are weak, with a decline of 
$2 on some items. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 14.—There 
has been a slight softening in fir, with a marked 
decrease in demand and inquiries. This con- 
dition is laid to overstocked yards and mills. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 16.—A consolidated 
report from a group of sixteen tidewater mills 
shows orders leading both production and_ ship- 
ments for the week and well above the ‘normal 
production” line, while both shipments and_ pro- 
duction ranged below that line. The local report 
is that market conditions stand virtually un- 
changed for the week. Prices rule unchanged and 
firm. 

CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Red cypress trading in 
this territory is light and a general dullness 
characterizes the market. Distributers are of 
the opinion that business will remain quiet until 
the yard trade, now inactive, begins buying for 
spring requirements. Meanwhile the industrial 
trade continues slightly better than the yard 
trade. Prices are steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 17.—Country re- 
tailers came back into the cypress market last 
week and a considerable volume of business was 
placed. City demand is lighter. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The cypress mar- 
ket shows a little better tone than a few weeks 
ago and some increased orders are reported. 
Dealers say that their customers are not carry- 
ing large stocks. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—There has been no 
radical change in the cypress market. Demand 
is quiet and about evenly distributed between 
calls for shop lumber and yard items. Current 
trade is confined almost exclusively to mixed 
cars wanted quickly. Good deliveries are being 
made from well assorted stocks. Business is 
reported within the following range of prices: 


FAS Selects Shop 
Sk. EEE ROT E $ 85@ 98 $70@ 8&3 $53.@58 
We &. 6/650 5500 90@ 108 80@ 93 63@68 
DL ere 105@115 88@105 73@83 
BOP e os cack ae caccivas EZOGNEGe © eéeence “ ehawax 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 16.—The cypress 
market holds up well, with demand sufficiently 
active to take care of production, and with 
mills disinclined to make concessions. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—Cypress de- 
mand from industrial sources has expanded 
slightly and this has offset the decline in orders 
from rural and city yards. Local jobbers say 
that mills have orders booked beyond produc- 
tion and this fact, doubtless, accounts for the 
relative strength of cypress as contrasted with 
the local demand. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 17.—Cypress has 
been steady with business somewhat less active. 
There is still a fair demand from rural com- 
munities and small’towns. Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Inability of the southern 
pine mills to make prompt shipment on account 


of unfavorable weather has stimulated the de- 
mand for hemlock in Wisconsin and Michigan 
territory and there is now a fair movement to 
the country yards, which are filling in stocks 
that have been depleted by a fair fall business. 
Prices remain steady. 





BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—Hemlock is mov- 
ing slowly. Offerings of western hemlock in 
transit are now much more modest, and prices 
are strengthening. Clipped boards, eastern 
lengths, are $32@33. Random boards are offered 
freely at $30 and there are chances to pick up 
lots at $29. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—There has been a slight 
improvement in the demand for yard items of 
western pines and shop continues to move in 
good volume. Many of the mills are taking a 
stiffer attitude in regard to prices and certain 
items of commons cannot be placed at the low 
prices of a week ago. No. 1 and No. 3 shop have 
advanced. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 14.—The pine 
situation has changed decidedly for the better 
during the last two weeks; shop grades, com- 
mons and shook materials all showing marked 
strengthening, while C and better grades are 
stiffening. Exxport business is picking up. De- 
mand has kept pace with production. Retail 
business, locally and within the State, is above 
normal. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Stocks of shop 
lumber in California and Pondosa pine are not 
large, so that some mills are not in position 
to accept large orders. Factory lumber has been 
in excellent demand in the middle West and 
stocks are reported to have been bought up 
close. The local demand is fair, but buying is 
restricted to small amounts. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—There is a mod- 
erate demand for Pondosa pine at steady prices. 
No. 2 common is selling better than other grades. 
Quotations: 1x4, $49.25@51.25; 1x6, $49.50@52.25; 
1x8, $47.25@48.25; 1x10, $46.75@48.25; 1x12, $47.75 
@49.25. Demand for Idaho white pine compares 
well with the business passing in other soft- 
woods. There is a spread of from two to three 
dollars in quotations on No. 1 common and of one 
dollar in quotations on No. 2 common, 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Common Common Common 
Ix 4 .......$63.50@65.50  $61.50@62.50 $36.50 
Br Oe oS cate 63.50@66.50 62.50@63.50 40.00 
i >. rer 62.50@65.50 59.00@60.00 41.50 
BRIO cacece 65.50@68.50 59.00@60.00 41.50 


61.50@62.50 42.50 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 17.—Retailers are 
not showing much interest in the western pines 
market, but there has been a better demand 
from industrial consumers. Prices are firmer 
than two weeks ago. 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 16.—Demand for western 
pines from city yards is rather light. Country 
dealers are buying for immediate needs, and 
only where they have already sold the stock 
ordered, prompt shipment of which is specified. 
Cold and wet weather has interfered with rural 
trade. Prices remain steady. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 14.—There 
is a marked improvement in redwood conditions 
within the State as well as overseas and east 
coast trade. Production during the last two 
weeks has been below orders and shipments. 
Prices have remained firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 17.—Redwood de- 
mand here remains light, most orders running 
strongly to siding and moldings. Prices have 
shown no change. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—-Demand for red- 
wood is seasonable. Prices have been read- 
justed on some items, but although quotations 
are now more attractive, few buyers find them 
a, sufficient inducement for anticipating future 
requirements. Stocks are being held down to 
moderate limits and replenished conservatively 
as the need arises. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—Due_ to 
weather conditions, buying by retail yards has 
been cut materially. The farm trade has proved 
disappointing and rural dealers say it now is 
too late to expect any real business. City yards 








Both Sides Dry 


Simultaneously 
Flooring Does Not Cup 


This feature of our oak 
lumber drying is one of 
the advanced methods 
which account for the 
invariably mirror-smooth 
surfaces in 


SUPERISR conn 
America’s Finest- 


It is accomplished by cut- 
ting our flooring strips 
to the proper thickness, 
WHILE GREEN. We 
do not re-saw dry boards 
at any stage. Thus both 
sides of the strip dry equal- 
ly in the yard and in the 
kiln. There is no tendency 
for one side to dry more 
rapidly than the other. 


Complete details of this 
process and other factors 
responsible for Superior 
Brand’s actual superiority 
are interestingly set forth 
in our special book for 
dealers, which may be had 
for the asking. Write for 
your copy today, as well as 
for quotations on current 
oak flooring requirements. 


SUPERIOR OAK FLOORING 
COMPANY 


Helena « Arkansas 
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Finish You'll Like to Sell 
en This Lumber 


ne You'll like the way the easy working 


qualities, the smooth surfaces and 


weed straight edges of Craig Mountain Pon- 
umber. dosa Pine satisfy builders, carpenters, 
and contractors. Craig Mountain Pine 
—— k f h ds d 
— works as few other woods do, dresses 
J. C. LACKEY, unusually smooth, holds nails well and 
5832 McGee St., . . eS 
Kansas City, Mo. takes any paint or stain. Truly it is an 
G. S. PATTERSON, ideal building lumber. It will pay you 
Oconomowoc, Wis. . CG ° M e li P 
R. D. HUNTING to give Craig Mountain Quality Pondosa 
LUMBER CO., Pine a trial. 


American Trust Bldg., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


coorsnocontt Craig Mountain Quality 
ry ion io ver, 
“ PONDOSA PINE 
ALEX W.STEWART, 


i, caer Semen 
— Light— Soft—White 








Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E.H. VAN OSTRAND, President. W.C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. M¢r. 











We're Out for More Business 


and we expect to get it 
on the basis of the val- 
ues and service we are 
prepared tooffer. Let us 
prove to you thatwecan 
deliver real values in 


Timbers, Dimension 
Boards, Shed Stocks, 
Crating, Boxes 


Quick shipments in straight or 
mixed cars. 











are curtailing orders. Industrial demand is fair, 
but prices are unsettled. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—Local wholesalers 
are urging that nearby requirements for roofers 
be promptly filled, as they predict higher prices 
in the near future. The current range for 8-inch 
air dried roofers is $31@32. Shortleaf flooring 
and partition prices are steady to firm, but mod- 
erate concessions are occasionally given on sur- 
plus items. Lowest prices reported taken last 
week were: Flooring, 1x4, B&better rift, $0; 
“OC” rift, $65; B&better flat, $59.50; B&better 
partition, 43-inch, $57.25. Demand for rough 
edge is about seasonable and prices look steady. 
Desirable band sawed stock, 4/4 under 12-inch, 
is offered at $60@61. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The North Caro- 
lina pine trade is not brisk and retailers are 
not disposed to buy for future needs, but a fair 
amount of buying is being done where stocks are 
low and the lumber is needed for immediate use. 
Prices have not shown much change, 6-inch roof- 
ers being quoted $30. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 16.—Retailers are 
placing orders for increased quantities of North 
Carolina pine. Prices show an upward ten- 


dency. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Southern pine is in 
slightly better demand in this territory. A 
heavy movement of lumber to construction jobs 
has left: the yards with low stocks and many 
have been forced to make replenishments, al- 
though in a small way. Commons have ad- 
vanced from 50 cents to $1 and uppers remain 
firm. Transits are light and in good demand. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 16.—Mill reports 
show a decided gain in orders, which again climbed 
above the normal line, with a further decline in 
production, while shipments remained about. sta- 
tionary in volume. Prices are being firmly held. 
The week’s bookings reveal no very general tend- 
ency toward price resistance, while further curtail- 
ment of production tends rather to strengthen the 
position of the mills. A fair export demand is re- 
ported from the other Americas. European buyers 
have inquiries afloat and have placed some busi- 
ness, but their offers are below producers’ ideas 
of values. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 16.—Prices remained 
firm on _ practically all southern pine items. 
There is & pronounced scarcity. One-inch stock, 
especially in No. 2 grades, was unusually slow, 
and all items of 2-inch stock were in good de- 
mand. Cars of straight No. 1, No. 2 and better 
and straight No. 2 common dimension brought 
good prices. There were numerous inquiries 
for 1-inch rough finish, both in steam and smoke 
dried. Transit lists are below normal. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 17.—Orders for 
southern pine were in larger volume last week, 
in spite of the weather, and there is a firmer 
tone to boards and dimension. Upper grades 
are still in fairly good demand and prices are 
steady. Shipments are not yet being made as 
promptly as before the heavy rains in the South. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—A further 
decline in southern pine demand in this terri- 
tory was noticeable last week. Dealers are not 
active buyers. Farm business has been disap- 
pointing. Continued rains have stopped outdoor 
construction, especially in rural districts where 
prospects were brightest for fall. Upper grades 
lead demand. Prices are firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 17.—The southern 
pine market has shown a stronger tone all 
around. Buying has been only fair ‘in this dis- 
trict. Inquiries are in large volume and point 
to a big spring business. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The southern 
pine demand continues fair, although the volume 
has been cut down by cold and rainy weather, 
especially in country sections. Prices are firm 
and in some cases show an advancing tendency 
in dimension, and good flooring also holds strong. 
Mills report small stocks in the principal items. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—The southern pine 
trade is quiet. The majority of the retail yards 
now have sufficient stock on hand or on order. 
The time for annual inventories is now drawing 
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near and future commitments are being avoided. 
Prices are generally steady. The highest prices 
lately secured here for longleaf flooring, 1x4, and 
partition, jj-inch, are: Bé&better rift flooring, 
$90; “C” rift, $72; B&better flat, $62.50; B&better 
partition, $61.25, 

HOUSTON, TEX., Nov. 17.—The southern 
pine market took a turn for the better this week. 
Inquiries and orders are coming in from every 
direction since it has become apparent that 
lumber is not as plentiful as it might be. Prices 
are stiffening and increases are expected. Ship- 
ments are improving, but still are slow. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—Light de- 
mand for red cedar shingles in the Twin City 
market in the last week has had little effect on 
prices. In some isolated cases concessions were 
offered but these did not stimulate’ buying. 
Clears are $3.10, and stars, $2.60. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 17.—Shingles have 
shown further weakness in the last week, with 
stars now $2.50 in straight cars where mills 
have an accumulation. Clears are relatively 
searcer and prices have held at $3.05. The de- 
mand for siding is only fair, redwood and west- 
ern pine mills getting most of the business here. 
Prices are rather weak. The demand for lath 
is slow and prices show no change. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Nov. 16.—Extra clear shin- 
gles dropped 5 cents this week. It is reported 
that mills are operating at only half capacity. 
There was no improvement in the volume of 
inquiries or amount of orders. (Quotations: Ex- 
tra clears, $3.20, mill base, and $4.71, St. Louis; 
extra Stars, $2.75, mill base, and $4.09, St. Louis. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—While shingle 
demand has been rather quiet during the last 
week, prices have been maintained. Rural re- 
tailers are placing the bulk of the orders. Re- 
ceipts from the Coast are adequate for current 
wants. Red cedar extra clears are $4.85; extra 
stars, $4.20, delivered. There is fair demand 
for British Columbia XXXXX at $5.85. Lath 
trade is quiet and prices unchanged. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Shingle prices are 
off 5 to 10 cents from a week ago. British Co- 
lumbia XXXXX are $5.76 and Washingtons, 
$5.46, both being steadier in tone than lower- 
grade shingles. Washington extra clears are 
$4.81 and stars, $4.11. Buying is limited, retail- 
ers being unwilling to lay in any large amounts. 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—Some moderate 
replacement orders for shingdes are coming from 
the yards. The bulk of the light trading in 
white cedars is at $4@4.50 for clears and $4.50 
@5 for extras. British Columbia red cedars, 
XXXXX, are firmly held at $5.96, rail delivery. 
The searcity of 2%-inch eastern spruce lath is 
forcing up prices while quotations on 15%-inch 
remain easy. Most sellers now want $7.50 for 
the narrow lath and some ask $7.75, while the 
wide lath are offered freely at $8. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—Shingle de- 
mand has ‘dropped materially during the last 
week, due to continued wet weather. Most rural 
dealers have larger stocks than usual. City 
yards are carrying light stocks through the win- 
ter and they will not be in the market until 
after inventory. Prices are weak. Lath de- 
mand is also slow. 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 16.—Trade in cedar shin- 
gles and siding is fair for the season, the vol- 
ume of orders from city dealers being greater 
than that from rural yards. Prices hold firm. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Nov. 17.—The shingle busi- 
ness was quieter this week than formerly, and 
prices are easing up slightly on account of heavy 
shipments by boat from the West Coast. Lath 
are going strong at $5.25 for No. 1 and $4.25 for 
No. 2. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 16.—Cypress shin- 
vle movement continues in fair volume, notably to 
southern consuming territory. Cypress lath remain 
in very active call, with acceptances more and 
more restricted to mixed car orders. Prices on 
both items are unchanged and well held. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—The mahogany 
trade is holding up well. Demand is very good 
and prices are well maintained. Local manu- 
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Sales Office: HAMMOND,LA. 
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6 Ross Carriers Save Time 
and Money 











"We are operating three small ~— 
Ross Carriers, Type 11, and three 
; large Ross Carriers, Type 11-B. The 
This letter from the large Ross Carriers are doing the 


: work of three horses and two tractors 
Consolidated Lumber and on a medium haul from the boat at 


Co. reveals several ways our dock, will move from 500,000 to 
: ‘. . 600,000 feet of lumber in eight hours. 
in which Ross carriers This eliminates all rough piling on 
: the dock. It also effects quite a 
effect pina and speed saving in broken lumber, caused by 
up loading. spilling loads, etc., when hauled by 


other kinds of transportation, and 
then having to be sent to the mill for 


Ross Electric and Gaso- resawing. 
line Carriers will do as These machines are also a large 
: help to our ordermen inasmuch as the 
much for you. Write loads are assembled on blocks in- 
today for complete data a of on a wagon, and can be moved 
; much quicker from one rack to another, 
on Ross Carriers and thereby increasing an orderman’s 
also for list of lumber- loading capacity from 1500 to 2000 
h ? feet per day." 
men who are usin 
& CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 
them. 


Wilmington, California. 














The Ross Carrier Co. MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 
Office and Plant Ps 249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
Benton Harbor, : : Michigan = 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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Also Also 
Four Wheel Lumber 
“Log Wagons Buggies, 
and Self Haul-off 
Loading Gears, 
Skidders Etc. 














Garland ALEXIBLE Wazgons and Trailers 
FOR TEAM AND TRACTOR HAULING 


Equipped with Solid Steel Axles Guaranteed for One Year. | 








clvite ts. The Only Eight Wheel Trailer cite for, 


Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 








__New Orleans, La., U U.S.A. 














Flooring That Stimulates Sales Have you tried our 
The most beautiful and durable Southern Oak lumber is “KILMOTH” 
used in manufacturing Closet Lining? 
6 Pg ine Te 
QUALITY” OAK FLOORING cee ae ee 
It attracts customers and satisfies the most exacting builder. the wood that makes 
Order it in any quantity you require—L, C. L. or carlots. homes vermin-proof. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








facturers report full time production and plenty 
of orders either on the books or now coming in 
to prevent any accumulation of dry stock. The 
furniture and chair trade has been picking up 
in recent weeks, and there is a good volume of 
sales to piano and talking machine factories. 
Distinct recovery in the radio business also is 


noted, 
BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—The boxboard 
trade is fairly satisfactory. More or less com- 
plaint is heard from some of the producers of 
native box lumber that prices are too low to be 
remunerative, but this is not due to any recent 
recession of quotations. The general tone of 
prices and the recent reports regarding the dry 
stocks remaining on sticks in first hands sug- 
gest the probability of higher prices. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Nov. 16.—Dealers are not 
carrying very much clapboard stock. Purchases 
of moderate lots are being made as needed. 
Offerings of eastern pine and spruce clapboards 
are limited in quantity and a good deal of the 
recent trading has been in western spruce and 
red cedar clapboards. Eastern spruce clap- 
boards, 4-foot, are quoted $120 a thousand pieces 
for extras and $110@115 for clears. The Pacific 
Coast clapboards, 3%4- to 6-foot, clears, are of- 
fered at $32@35 a thousand square feet for red 
cedar at $35@38 for western spruce. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Concluded from page 84) 


VERMONT. Hancock—Blair Veneer Co. has begun 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Carson—-Chauncey Price and others 
are about to begin operation of a sawmill at Camp 8 on 
Wind River. 

Seattle-—-Auburn Lumber Co. has begun wholesale 
business at 8426 Henry Bldg. 

WISCONSIN. Conrath—A. P. Lunde, E. M. Jipson 
and A. W. Jipson have incorporated the Clover Belt 
Lumber Co. to retail lumber and other commodities; 
250 shares $100 par value. 

Wabeno—Enos Colburn, of Green Bay, Wis., and 
Fred Colburn, Soperton, Wis., are promoting a chair 
bottom and chair rounds plant to be established here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ONTARIO. Toronto—Canadian Timber Houses is the 
name of a new company recently registered here with 
office at 200 Yonge St. Arcade. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. Long Peach—Miller Box & Lumber 
Co., of Los,Angeles, seeking site here for lumber yard 
and planing mill. 7 

San Diego—Taylor Planing Mill will erect shed; cost, 
$1,000. 

ILLINOIS: Chicago—Lakeside Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
erecting $65,000 lumber plant at Tuohy Ave. and N. 
Kedzie Ave. 

KANSAS. Dodge City—C. C. Isely Lumber Co. erect- 
ing $15,000 building for office, warehouse and retail 
departments, 

NEBRASKA. Corydon—Corydon Lumber Co. will 
erect building. 

OKLAHOMA. Marland—Foster Lumber Co. erecting 
office building and wareroom, 

TENNESSEE. Kingsport—Poarch Bros. Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), erecting building for retail lumber and millwork 
business. 

TEXAS. Denton—Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co. 
purchased planing mill and lot adjoining and will move 
lumber yard; will put in buildings with modern im- 
provements. ; ; 

Salisbury—Salisbury Lumber Co. erecting building. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Adams Bros.-Paynes Co. Te- 
building burned shed and will later build woodworking 


shop. 
wad BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Humberstone—Chas. Reichman & Son 
doubling office space. 


Casualties 


KENTUCKY. Owensboro—Owensboro Planing Mill 
Co., loss by fire, between $5,000 and $7,000. 

NEBRASKA. Beatrice—John H. Von Steen Co., loss 
by fire in yard, $35,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Mullica Hill—Heritage Bros., loss 
by fire in yard, $1, 

OHIO. Kenton—L. Hooker Lumber Co., loss by fire 
in sawmill, $6,000. Mill destroyed; insurance, $1,200; 
mill will be rebuilt. 

OREGON. Estacada—Sawmill and planer owned by 
Ed. Douglas, burned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Shenandoah—O’Hearn Lumber 
Yard, loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Prince Rupert—Fire destroyed 
a large part of the plant and 9,000,000 feet of high 
grade lumber of the Prince Rupert Spruce Mills (Ltd.), 
at Seal Cove; loss estimated at about $750,000 

ONTARIO. Clinton—William Simmons, loss by fire 
in cooperage plant, $3,000. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—H. Chagnon & Cie (Ltd.), loss 
by fire in sawmill, $75,000. 
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GEORGE A. LOUD, lumberman and former 
congressman from Michigan, and later in the 
lumber business at Myrtle Point, Ore., was killed 
in an automobile accident on the highway near 
Marshfield, Ore., on Nov. 13. Col. Loud was in- 
stantly killed when the car, driven by J. A. Whit- 
aker, of the Western Lumber Co., of Marshfield, 
hit a disabled truck standing on the road. Mr. 
Whitaker was seriously injured but physicians 
say he will recover. George Loud was a notable 
character in Michigan politics for many years. 
He was a descendant of old Colonial stock, trac- 
ing his ancestry back to Elder William Brewster, 
of Mayflower fame. He was born at Brace- 
bridge, Ohio, in 1852, his family moving to Au 
Sable, Mich., when he was about 15. Col. Loud 
went into the lumber business along the Au 
Sable River with his father and two brothers 
on leaving high school: He continued in the 
business until a forest fire wiped out most of 
his timber holdings during the time he was in 
Congress. He served in the Spanish-American 


























West Oregon Super 
Fir Finish Dried in 


Moore Dry Kilns 


Bite i The West Oregon Lumber Co., 
Fak Me. Ake: war 7 Portland, Ore., zealously guard the 
A sample of West Oregon Super Finish quality of their wide, slash grain 
Super Fir Finish. Careful sawing, 
proper seasoning and perfect mill- 
ing are responsible for the success 
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war,’ taking part in the battle of Manila, and ? of thei i 

was —- to Congress from the FS Mich- It Ss Safe their business. 

igan district in 1903, serving until 1917. During : : 
the Spanish-American war he served on the to Buy Only recently this company in- 
sta of Governor Pingree and was sent to ; ; 
Montauk Point to represent that official in the stalled twelve new Moore Moist Air 
caring for sick and disabled soldiers from Cuba Lumber Progressive natural draft type dry 
and was also in charge of a hospital train. It : 

was while he was in that service that the title F Mill kilns to replace those destroyed by 
of “Colonel’ was conferred on him. In 1923 rom ts fire July 16. 


Col. Loud sold his timber holdings in Michigan 
and moved to Oregon where he went into busi- 
ness at Myrtle Point. Surviving are a widow, 
five daughters and three brothers and one sister. 
Brewster Loud, in the lumber business in De- 
troit, is a nephew. 


Using Moore There’s a Moore Dry Kiln for 
Dry Kilns drying every forest product. 














Write today for catalog and names 
of Moore Dry Kiln users in your 
locality. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 
“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 
Jacksonville, Fla. “~“2¥alyEanped Phas ™ ~=North Portland, Ore. 


HENRY A. LANGTON, senior member of the 
firm of Langton Hardwood Lumber Co., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., diéd in that city on Nov. 5 
at the age of 77. Mr. Langton had long been 
a well known figure in hardwod lumber circles. 
He was born in Port Hope, Canada, Jan. 11, 
1848, coming to the United States in 1864. He 
began working for John D. Rockefeller, making 
barrels and buying stave timber in Cleveland 
before the organization of the Standard Oil Co. 
Later he went into northern Indiana as one of 
the pioneers in the manufacture of wagon and 
dimension stock in that region. He also was 
one of the first to steam walnut and gum lum- eke es] seeks Teese eee wees eke ene ie eke es eke uses eke Tuks Te Tuts Puke Tuas is Peas Tees Peat uk Pek Pa Pee Te Te Pas Pe Tea Pe Ph 
ber and was the first to cut out a walnut gun 
stock for the Government. He operated mills 
at Kirklan, Tipton, Frankfort and Terre Haute, 
Ind., at East Peoria and Pekin, Ill., Des Moines 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and McCrory, Ark. In 
1914 Mr. Langton moved to California where he 
established the Langton Hardwood Lumber Co. 
in Los Angeles, but during the war returned to 
Iowa where he spent three years in instructing 
others in the purchase of standing walnut tim- 
ber or the manufacture of gunstocks. Since the 
war he had been living in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Langton leaves a son, Louis Langton, who was 
associated with him in the business, and three 
daughters: Mrs. Samuel Prager, Mrs. A. 
Hammond and Mrs. L. F. Lindquist. 
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JOHN L. BRADY, 60, superintendent of log- 
ging operations for the National Lumber Co., 
of National, Wash., died Nov. 10, while stand- 
ing near a train ready to go into the woods. 
Death was due to an affliction of the heart. 
Funeral services were held in Eatonville, Nov. 
18, with interment in Centralia, Wash. Mr. 
Brady had been for 19 years in the employ of 
the National Lumber Co. He went to National 
as pastor of the Free Methodist Church, but 
after serving a three-year appointment, during 
which he had learned to love the forests and 
to value highly his associations with woodsmen, 
he declined to accept a transfer to another pulpit 
at the behest of officials of his church. He went 
to work in the woods and became popular with 
the men who are mourning his passing. Sur- 
viving relatives include his wife, three sons, two 
daughters living in National, and a son, Charles 
F. Brady, in Florida. The sons in National are 
Glen, Wayne and Troy and the daughters, Mrs. 
Joseph Cooper and Ethel Brady. 


WILLIAM OGDEN, for thirty years identified 
with the sawmill industry of Orange, Texas, 
died at his home in that city on Wednesday 
afternoon, Nov. 11. Bill Ogden, as he was 
familiarly known to a wide circle of friends, had 
been a resident of Orange for 45 years. For 
many years he was foreman of the Bancroft 
mill, and when that plant was sold to the Kirby 
Lumber Co., he continued as superintendent 
until the Miller-Link Lumber Co. took over the 
properties, when he retired. A widow and seven 
adult children survive, all residents of Orange. 





ALFONSO F. WILBUR, retired lumberman, 
died in a hospital at Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 12, 
at the age of 74. Mr. Wilbur was an employee 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. at its 
organization, was camp foreman for many years 
and for twelve years was logging superintendent. 
He ended 23 years of active service with that 
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company in 1917. He was a member of F. & 
A. M,. lodge No. 22. Surviving are five children: 
Dr. A. Francis Wilbur, Dr. Carl F. Wilbur, Earl 
Wilbur, Mrs. Roy Conger and Mrs. Charles Hop- 
kins 


O. B. KINNARD, 72 years old, for many years 
a manufacturer of sawmill equipment at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died at his home there last week. 
He was well known by the earlier sawmill opera- 
tors in the Mississippi River valley. He first 
was at the head of the North Star lron Works 
and later an officer of the Kinnard & Sons Manu- 
facturing Co. He had been a resident of Minne- 
apolis since 1881 and was identified with many 
of Minneapolis’ earlier activities, civic and 
public. 


JERRY MULLINS, aged 61, a retired lumber- 
man of the Bold Camp Creek section of Wise 
County, Virginia, died at his home Monday 
night, Nov. 16, after an extended illness of a 
complication of diseases. Mr, Mullins leaves a 
widow and seven children, two of whom, Jerry, 
jr.. and Roscoe Mullins, have succeeded their 
father in the lumber business. The father re- 
tired on account of failing health nearly two 
years ago, 


HENRY BECKER, retired lumberman of 
Tamaqua, Pa., died at his home there recently 
at the age of 66. Mr. Becker had been in the 
lumber business at Tamaqua since 1890 until 
about six years ago when he retired, selling 
the business to his son, Reynolds, who continues 
its operation under name of Becker's Building 
Supplies. 


GEORGE TRIBOLET, 46 years old, a_ well 
known lumber dealer of Bluffton, Ind., died re- 
cently at his home there following an attack 
of acute indigestion. He was ill but a _ short 
time. Mr. Tribolet had taken an active interest 
in civie affairs in Bluffton and had been instru- 
mental in organizing a Hi-Y club there recently. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul (Minn.), territory still are doing a fairly 
large volume of trade in storm goods, although a 
mild period has followed the coldest October in 
years. Some of the mills have entered into large 
contracts and are busy filling them, while others 
ure tapering off, with little more than the trade 
in storm goods to command their attention, Com- 
paratively few orders are coming from the farm- 
ing districts, due in a measure at least to the 
farmers’ decision to hold grain for higher prices. 
Prices are holding to the. schedule in effect for six 
months or more, 











While weather conditions have not been the best 
for construction work there is a fair demand for 
all mill stocks in Columbus and central Ohio. Mills 
are working to about 75 pereent of capacity and 
many have sufficient orders ahead for the re- 
mainder of the year. Door, sash and millwork 
factories are fairly busy. Prices are being cut, 
however, and a considerable quantity of goods is 
coming in from outside factories. 


The volume of local business with Kansas City 
(Mo.) plants is good and there is a fair volume 
of new figuring. Outside demand for special jobs 
is slow and there is not a very heavy eall for yard 
stock outside of Kansas City yards. 


teports from Omaha, Neb., are to the effeet that 
demand for sash, door and millwork in that terri- 
tory has slackened considerably as compared with 
recent months. This condition is attributed at 
least in part to bad weather which has prevailed 
over the State. The starting of new residence 
projects has decreased considerably, which natur- 
ally results in curtailed demand for the products 
of the planing mills. 


The door and millwork demand at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been somewhat curtailed by the cold and rainy 
weather which has featured the past few weeks. 
The number of loeal building permits has dropped 
off considerably, and not a great deal of new 
building is in sight just now. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade con- 
tinues to exhibit a healthy tone, with some nar- 
rowing in the demand, but with the movement 
quite good for this time of the year. The mills 
that turn out special sizes of material, in particu- 
lar, find orders enough to maintain operations at 
full time, and the returns are for the most part 
satisfactory. 


Glass trade authorities report demand for win- 
dow glass to be large. Orders are numerous and 
fairly large. It is the opinion of observers that 
this buying is for the most part for present needs, 
with very little speculative accumulation of stocks. 
It is the consensus that prices are now stabilized 
for some time. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four corsecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

ine. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








DO NOT OVERLOOK THE SPLENDID PLANT 
at Narkeeta, Mississippi, offered for sale under ‘*Busi- 
ness Opportunities,’’ on page 98. 





MONEY PRIZES 

OFFERED TO SAWMILL, PLANING MILL AND 

LOGGING EMPLOYEES 
For practical, original ideas or inventions which will 
save material or reduce costs im sawmill or woods op- 
erations, 
For the best device or idea submitted, $1,000; second, 
$500; and for the next seven, $50 to $100 each, 
For further information, address the NATIONAL LUM- 
BER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, ‘Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C, 
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WANTED-—-A SALES MANAGER 
An old established wholesale hardwood concern has 
opening for first-class, progressive man, fine opportunity. 
Give age, past experience, references, salary wanted. 
Confidential. 
Address “FP. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN 
For special millwork. Must be capable of listing and 
estimating large jobs from plans: making shop working 
details and following job through to completion. Give 
references and salary wanted. Location, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Address ‘‘F, 112,’’ care American Lumberman, 


NEW YORK CITY RETAIL LUMBER AND 
Mill concern wants an experienced man to handle tele- 
phone orders and quote prices, Knowledge of both 
hard and softwoods is essential. Must be able to esti- 
mate on dimension stock and mill work. State expe- 
rience and salary expected, giving references. 

Address “RF. 103,"? care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER YARD FOREMAN 
Must be capable of taking entire charge of getting out 
orders and unloading and care of stock in city retail 
yard. State age, references and salary wanted. 
Address BOX 131, Station C, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To manage lumber yard in good county seat town in 
Central Iowa. Must have record of successful manage- 
ment of other lumber yards. Prefer man not over 40 
years old. 
Address “RO 119," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Who knows Chicago and the retail pine business; must 
have some experience in shipping lumber. Give age, 
salary wanted and telephone in your first letter. 
Address “RF, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT A MIDDLE AGED MAN 
To run our sawmill in Northern Wisconsin, operating 
one shift, who can handle men and understands manu- 
facture of lumber. State salary, experience and refer- 
ence in first letter and if you are not capable of keep- 
ing mill up to high production do not reply. 
Address “1, 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS 
Lumber inspectors. Must know how to grade hemlock 
and hardwood lumber. Steady work the year around. 
Address “‘E. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


STENOGRAPHER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
For manufacturers’ hardwood lumber office. Excellent 
living conditions. Location Tennessee. Prefer knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping. Splendid opportunity for right 
party. Give references, salary and full particulars. 
Address “RH. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY LARGE ILLINOIS WHOLESALER 
Man of good habits, well acquainted with southern hard- 
wood sawmills, with some experience in selling south- 
ern hardwoods through Indiana and Ohio. Duties to 
make regular trips to southern mills and selling trips. 
Very good opportunity for advancement for capable man. 
Advise age and experience. All replies strictly confi- 
dentlal. 
Address “E. 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED FOREMAN, DETAILER AND 
Biller in special millwork, such as frames, interior 
woodwork, cabinets, etc, understands working men eco- 
nomically. Apply THE MARKERT MANUFAOTURING 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 






































WANTED 
Man at Watseka to act as bookkeeper and collector, 
with some lumber experience, 


“FEF, 109,’ care American Lumberman,. 
DRAFTSMAN AND BILLER. 

Young man, familiar with millwork products and draft- 

ing, as junior biller. Apply with references to WAR- 

REN-HUCKINS COMPANY, East 4th St. and Railroad 

Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 


YOUNG MAN WITH RETAIL EXPERIENCE 
To act as phone and office salesman (not an order-clerk), 
figure estimates, take off bills of material, assist in 
bookkeeping and office work generally, doing whatever 
needs to be done in an up-to-date large city lumber and 
building materials store. Ability to take dictation and 
write a neat letter an advantage. This is a real he-job 
for a man who wants to be something in the business, 
but will not appeal to sheiks or cake-eaters. Salary will 
be in keeping with the qualifications. Location Northern 
Ohio. Address ‘‘D, 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—MAN 
Capable of taking off and estimating special millwork. 
Stute age and salary required. 
Address “D. 120,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED YOUNG MAN 
By Chicago House, about 25 years of age with some 
experience in wholesale sash and door business. Good 


Address 














salary and splendid opportunity for energetic and ambi- 
tious young man who wants to progress. 
experience and salary expected. 

“C, 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


State age, 


Address 








CABINET WORKERS. 
Skilled men. Open shop, excellent working conditions, 
steady jobs. Give references and state pay desired, 
WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY, E. 4th St. and Rail- 
road Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 





SOMEWHERE 
THERE IS A MAN 


At present employed selling sash, doors and millwork 
successfully, but who is looking for a better selling 
opportunity, 


The man we want is a hustler and has a reputation 
for good salesmanship, tact, judgment and fair dealing. 
To such a man we offer an excellent territory in New 
York State. A good market, all of which can be 
reached over good roads, and which will permit spend- 
ing all week ends at home, 


This is a selling proposition with a future. If you 
are interested and think your qualifications measure up 
to the requirements, write us. 

TROQUOIS DOOR COMPANY, 
suffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Manufacturer of California White and Sugar Pine want 
salesman well acquainted with Eastern Industrial and 


Tattern§ trade, 


Address “EF. 136,’’ care American Lumberman, 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN 
To sell high grade specialty for retail yard trade. 
Tonnage possibilities excellent. Real advantage in 
price over all competition. Prefer men who have fol 





lowing with dealers. Liberal comm. contract. Start 
side line if prefer, Specify terr. desired. Address 
MANUFACTURER, Room 8386 ‘Transportation Bldg., 


Chicago. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
Hardwood salesman by Large Mfr. Northern Hardwoods. 
Penna and N. J. Territory on Commission. 
Address “RP. 125,"? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD SALESMAN 
To represent large lumber and building material whole- 
saler, on fifty-fifty split of profits. Will give exclusive 
territory. Will advance expenses each week. 
Address “DP. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
For large West Coast fir millwork distributor to cover 
entire northern half of United States, selling in car- 
load lots only. Long trips will be necessary. Head- 
quarters in either Chicago or Indianapolis. In reply, 
state age, experience and approximate salary expected. 
Address ““E. 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

By Pittsburgh leading wholesale and manufacturing 
company handling a general line—Idaho white and west- 
ern pine, Oregon and California pine, hemlock, yellow 
pine, spruce, fir and cedar, also K. D. frames, mould- 
ings, etc., high class salesmen, familiar with yard trade 
and industrial concerns in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan and West Virginia. Write 
us, giving age, references and territory most familiar 
with, experience and salary desired. Write P. 0. BOX 
NO. 438, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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